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THE SUCCESSFUL HUNTER 


A Paper You Can Farm By It Takes More Than Hard Work to Win 
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Repair Your 
OWN Tubes 


Save money, save annoyance 
and avoid delay by making 
your OWN repairs. 


MAVREILS 

















A child can make a permanent tube 
repair with the Marvel, No flame, no 
trouble. The picture tells the story. 
The Chemicalized heat dise welds the 
patch to the tube—it won't blow out. 
You must use the Marvel to appreciate 
its simplicity—its sureness. 








You take no chances. Marvel Junior 
Vulcanizers, like other Marvel acces- 
sories, are sold by all dealers, with a 
money back guarantee. Buy one from 
your dealer today. If he can’t supply 
you we will. Get your Marvel TODAY, 


THE s 
Marvel Accessories Mfg. Co. 


7279 St. Clair Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


COMPLETE OUTFIT 
Includes 6 Patches and 6 Discs 
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DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
A.J. TOWER CO. ==-—= BOSTON. , 






















SWEENEY 
MILLION DOLLAR 
AUTO SCHOOL 














aa 
EARN $100 to $300 
PER MONTH 
Ci oid Skilled auto and tractor me- 
= chanics are needed everywhere; as 
ambulance, auto and truck driverszin Army 
service in the Aviation Department as flicrs and me- 
chanics; on our farms ronning tractors—thousands of 
positions open and waiting. ‘his is a mechanical age 
—be one. rite today for @-- 


of the Sweeney Auto and 
Big Free Catalog fiitic Schol-the great 
est in the world, You learn everything there is to Ww 
about driving and Sepairing every Lind of machine by actual 
experience, You do all this work yourself under it in- 
struction. You are practical and qualified to fillany bigh 
salaried position. Thousands of my graduates now .- 
making big money. Write now for catalog—a pos- 
tal card will bring ft. E. J. icy, 
EENEY AUTO AND 

























Kills prairie dogs, ground hogs, 
ground squirrels, pocket goph- 
ers. Saves alfalfa. Experiment- 
al ar approve. | 


= Gruggist or send direct, 
klet Free. Address 


FT. DODGE CHEMICAL GO,, Ft. Dodge, iowa 
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Spring Wheat in lowa—Reports from 
the county agents in lowa indicate that 
Iowa farmers have seeded some 675,000 
acres to spring wheat. This is almost 
three times our normal spring wheat acre- 
age. Difficulty in securing seed prevent- 
ed a further increase in acreage. 


Christie to Washington—G. I. Christie, 
director of the extension work at the In- 
diana Agricultural College, has been made 
an assistant to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, and will have direct charge of the 
department's farm labor organization. He 
retains his position as director of the ex- 
tension work in Indiana, and will resume 
his duties when he can be released from 
Washington, 

Nebraska Drying Plants—lIndications 
are that Nebraska will have approximate- 
ly 100 community drying plants the com- 
ing year. Last season, one plant, the first 
to be established in the United States, 
gave general satisfaction that several oth- 
ers were started before the end of the 
vear, The government sent its repre- 
sentatives to investigate how the Nebraska 
plants were operated, The information is 
contained in Farmers’ Bulletin No. 916. 
Communities interested should write for 
this bulletin. 


Hereford Red Cross Sale—Proceeds of 
a Hereford cattle sale to be held at Kan- 
sa City, June 29th, will be turned over 
to the Red Cross Society. One hundred 
head have been contributed by breeders 
from various parts of the country, and 
the same breeders have volunteered to 
share the expense of the sale. Those in 
charge estimate the cattle will average at 
least $500, making a total gift of $50,000 
to the Red Cross. Kansas City was chosen 
as the city for holding the sale, because 
it is in the center of the Hereford terri- 
tory where the demand is greatest. 


Profiteer Loses License—For selling 
eggs at am unwarrantedly high price, Food 
Adminstrator Hoover has revoked the li- 
cense of a poultr company at Moulton, 
jowa. The firm sold several carloads of 
eges to Swift & Company at what was 
termed an unreasonable price. sesides 
losing its license to do an egg-and-poultry 
business, the firm was ordered to sub- 
scribe to the third Liberty loan a sum 
equal to the excess profits derived from 
the transaction, and to donate the bonds 
to the American Red Cross. For aiding 
a profiteer, the company which bought 
the eggs was also penalized. 

Oleomargarine to Canada—On and after 
April 1, 1918, the Canadian government 
will permit the importation of oleomar- 
garine to the provinces of Canada. To do 
so, an export license from the United 
States and an import license from the 
Canadian government must be secured. 
Previously, the Canadian government has 
not permitted the importation of this but- 
ter substitute from the United States, It 
took the stand that it had butter enuogh 
of its own to meet its requirements. Now 
the desire is to ship more butter to the 
allies in Europe, and former restrictions 
have been relaxed. Only limited quanti- 
ties, however, will be permitted to enter 
Canada, and it will be done thru the oo- 
operation of the Canadian Bureau of Im- 
ports and Exports and the United States 
War Trade Bureau. 

Space for War Gardens—In a recent 
poster, the Burlington railroad is urging 
the raising of foodstuffs on its idle land 
again this year. J. B. Lamson, agricul- 
turist for the s ystem, says that last vear 
3,600 gardens, averaging one-half acre 
each, were grown on the Burlington right- 
of-way. He wants to beat this record, 
and is inviting the selection of garden 
spots now. No charge is made for the 
land. Application may be made to the 
station agent or section foreman. Pref- 
erence will be given to railroad employes, 
then adjacent property owners, and third- 
ly the general public. The railroad not 
only offers the free use of its land for this 
purpose, but invites all to make use of its 
information bureau, in charge of Mr. 
Lamson. Suggestions are made as to 
crops best suited to the right-of-way in 
different sections, and cultural directions 
are furnished, 


Eliminating German—Thruout the state 
of Iowa, the word German is being elim- 
inated from the names of institutions. 
Schools are dropping the study of the 
language. Telephone companies are for- 
bidding conversation in German. Such 
procedure is meeting with the approval 
of Iowa citizens. Directors of one tele- 
phone company passed a resolution order- 
ing all members to discontinue using the 
German language over its line for the 
duration of the war. A savings bank with 
a German prefix to its name apologized 
for asking its patrons to continue using 
the old stationery until new could be had 
from the printer. These are examples of 
what is being done in many cities and 
small towns. German publicity has been 
a menace. The spirit of patriotic lowans 
is that this publicity be stopped, whether 
it is in teaching the language or in ad- 
vertising the enemy by the word German 
prefixed to firm names. 
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prosperity entitles you to. 
about 100% in the last five years. 


keep up with this increase in value? Do you still shiver ina drafty, 
damp house with old fashioned methods of heating? 


IDEAL heat is best economy 


There is no use trying to make yourself believe that wasteful, old 


fashioned heating is economy—for 


resulting in illness, overwork and discouragement? 


[AMERICAN 


RADIATORS 


Heat the whole house with least fuel—burn the cheaper fuels of your locality. 
IDEAL Boilers will do it and are scientifically made to extract the greatest heat 


for werming the whole house like one room. 


IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators never wear or rust out—they last 
longer than the building and are the far sighted investment for family health and 


comfort and conserving fuel. 


Easily put in any farm house 


IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators come in sizes to fit any cottage or 


farm 





work 
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An IDBAL Boiler and American Radiators heat 
this Farm Home, saving fuel every year and 
giving the family a mild, balmy temperature in 
all weathers — thousands like this in every State, 


it at 


Heating 
Improves Property — 


Spend money for permanent improvements to-your house 
and get the comforts and enjoyment that your present 
Land values have increased 


not necessary. 
houses are so equipped. Cut down the 


family IDEAL heating with its fuel sav- 
ings and cleanliness. 

Write for complete catalog free. 
‘“‘Ideal Heating”’ is full of pic- 
tures and information telling 
all about radiator heating. Get 





Is your home modernized to 


how often do you hear of it 


5, DEAL 


BOILERS 


Cellar or water pressure 
Thousands of farm 


house. 


in your household and give your 


once—no obligation to buy. 





em Necawuve AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY oezincirs 
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Lightning proof— 


below regular brands. 


Apollo 


Roofing Products 7 
For lasting service and fire protection use metal i. 
roofing—adapted to rural and city properties. ; 


APOLLO. Krystone Galvanized Sheets are carefull 
tured and highest in quality 


Weather proof 


manufac- we 
Unequaled for Roofing, Siding, Cul- 4g 
verts, Silos, and general sheet metal work, Sold by leading dealers. “< 
For fine residences and public buildings KEYSTONE COPPER STEEL 
Roofing Tin Plates aro unexcelled. Look for the Keystone 
Send for our “Better Buildings” booklet. gt 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 8 
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Give your hogs warm, s 


anitary, comfortable, sun-lit, well” 


ventilated quarters and see how much faster they’!l turn hogf 
into profitable pork. Sunlight is indeed golden toevery hog-raiser- 


— ; Hy direct the sun's rays into ev nook and corner, permit 
O-K Sun-Lite Windows proper ventilation without dangerous drafts. Easily and 


quickly Installed on new or old hog houses. Galvanized iron frame, four-inch flashings, 
water-tight, fire, rust and rot-proof. Glass held firmly in place, covered by heavy wire 


screen—e; 


y removed. No rattling or vibration. No putty needed. Last a lifetime. 


Rees ho paint or repairs. 
O-K SUN-LITE WINDOW NO. 2 does away with cupolas and ventilators. Venti- 
lation can be regulated. The best patented sunlight window that can be opened or 


closed from inside the building 


EE—Complete plans and specifications of modern hog houses, showing also, how A 
to improve your old h ™m. 


houses, also catalog. 


Write for the: ay. 


We make a complete line of hog feeders, guaranteed non-freezable stock wat- 


erers, cupol: 


PHILLIP BERNARD CO., 2804 Floyd Ave., 


las. chicken waterers, etc. Your dealer sells them; if not, write us. 


Sioux City, Iowa. 











When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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* a flock of breeding 
ing of the lamb crop 
from them have not decreased the 
umber of hogs, steers or colts fed out 
by John Fitzjanel, an Illinois tenant 
: the last ten years, Mr. 
ipied the same farm, 
not sold on the hoof 





The keeping 0! 
ewes and the ral 





armer. During 
itgjanel has occt 


and the only crop: 



























were two Wheat Crops. 

The sheep are fed largely on forage 
ot practical to market. For this rea- 
son, Mr. Fitzjanel says he raises just 


a3 many hogs, just aS many steers, 
nd just as many colts as he did before 
keeping sheep. Weeds are less con- 


picuous. The net income has been 
peased materially. 

oe Faietemt r, 1914, Mr. Fitzjanel 
ought 127 ewes at $5.50 per cwt. The 
otal cost, including a freight bill of 
49492, one ram at $21, and two rams 
at $15 each, was $709.15. By June of 
he next year he had lost three ewes. 
Tne wool clip at this time was 1,090 
mounds, Which sold at 27% cents per 
pound, bringing in $299.74. That year 
he raised 124 lambs, which sold in 
Mecember at $9.35 per cwt. For them 
he was paid $852.42. The total sheep 
income for the year was $1,152.17. This 
was nearly $450 more than he paid for 
he ewes in the first place, and he had 
he majority of them left, which he 
Kept over. ; 

In 1916 the wool clip was 994 pounds. 
It sold at 26 cents a pound, and made 
‘an income of $258.44. In December of 
that year he sold 113 lambs at $12.50 
per cwt., for which he received 
$1,173.73. The total income from wool 
and lambs was $1,332.17. 



























































The 1917 season was started with 
#8 ewes of the original flock. Some 
had died from one cause or another, 
and afew had becn sold locally. That 








year the wool clip was 758 pounds. It 
old at 50 cents a pound, bringing in 
$094, The 124 lambs he raised from 
the ewes averaged 86 pounds each in 

November. They sold at $17.50 per 
cw, and returned an income of 
$1,840.06. The total for the year, in- 
chiding lambs and wool, was $2,234.06. 
The old ewes were sold in October, 
Wl7, at $10 per head, for which Mr. 
Fitzjanel received $950, or approxi- 
mately $240 more than he paid for the 
flock of 127 in the first place. 

During those three years for which 
Mr. Fitzjanel kept accurate records, he 
Md $4,718 worth of lambs and wool. 
his does not include several rams 
ld locally. It was impossible to keep 
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SUCCESS WITH A BREEDIN 


accurate cost records. He estimates 
the actual grain fed the sheep would 
not exceed $200 a year. Much of the 
forage consumed had no market value. 
Sheep thrived on some forage that 
other stock would reject. 

Before Mr. Fitzjanel started to keep 
sheep, his policy was to keep his farm 
stocked to capacity. The aim was to 
keep stock enough to consume all the 
grain’ and roughage he could raise. 
Had he bought as many more hogs as 
he did sheep, he could not have fed so 
many steers, Again, if he had put more 
cattle into his feed lots, he could not 
have fattened so many hogs. The fact 
that his sheep did not lessen the num- 
ber of other stock possible to feed out 
convinced him of the wisdom of rais- 
ing sheep to utilize much salvage. 

Mr. Fitzjanel believes that there is 
enough feed wasted on the quarter 
section farm every year to maintain a 
flock of at least fifty ewes, as well as 
their annual crop of lambs. In mak- 
ing a recent trip he said he had count- 
ed only two flocks of sheep, but had 
noticed hundreds of acres of stalk 
fields from which the corn had been 
shocked. Mr. Fitzjanel’s stalk fields 
furnish much forage for his sheep. 

The former system practiced by Mr. 
Fitzjanel was to buy lambs weighing 
from 50 to 65 pounds, to begin feeding. 
These became hard to get, so he put 
in his own breeding ewes. He aims to 
get western ewes, of part Merino 
blood, between two and four years of 
age. These are preferred to native 
ewes because the former are free from 
parasites. For a sire, he likes a Shrop- 
shire, Hampshire or Oxford ram. 

Ewes are bred so the lambs come in 
March. Last year the first lamb was 
dropped on March 9th. During the 
next twelve days, ninety-eight ewes 
gave birth to 121 lambs, and ‘three 
more came later. The lambing shed 
faces the south. It is 18 feet wide and 
60 feet long. Mr. Fitzjanel is with the 
ewes almost constantly during this 
critical period. 

When the lambs come, the ewe and 
her lamb are placed in a pen in one 
end of the shed. Pens are made with 
movable racks, each being about four 
feet square. The ewe and her lamb 
are left here for a day. If she has 
twins, they are left for two or three 
in the individual pen. In case the 
lamb’s bowels do not move in from 
four to eight hours after birth, it is 
given an injection of soapsuds. A lit- 
tle precaution at this time saves many 
a lamb for Mr. Fitzjanel. 





Good Breeding Ewes Are Bought From the Western Ranges. 





Sometimes the weather is 
cold at lambing time. Many that be- 
come chilled and apparently lifeless 
are saved. In the house he keeps a tub 
of warm water in which such chilled 
lambs are plunged a few times. When 
a ewe absolutely refuses to own her 
lamb, Mr. Fitzjanel’s method is to 
smear the ewe’s nose with coal tar and 
rub some of this coal tar on the lamb. 

During the summer lambs are kept 
on grass. In the fall, cattle are turned 
into the stalk fields first, to take the 
top off. Then the ewes and lambs are 
run in. In addition to the stalks, Mr. 
Vitzjanel feeds some ensilage in feed 
troughs. There is no danger in feeding 
the ewes too much if they are out-of- 
doors, says Mr. Fitzjanel. 

A month previous to lambing, they 
are brought to the barn and fed more 
ensilage. He likes some clover at this 
time, but the ewes consume much 
coarse hay, which other stock would 
reject. About one-quarter of a pound 
of cottonseed meal is fed to each ewe 
daily. Mr. Fitzjanel likes to be with 
the ewes as much as possible during 
this period, so that they will become 
used to him. One prerequisite for a 
successful lamb crop is to have the 
ewes in good condition. Fewer lambs 
die at birth, the ewes own their lambs 
better, and they have more nurse for 
the young. 

The first green feed for the ewes 
and lambs in the spring is early rye. 
Mr. Fitzjanéi ulways has some of this, 
and they are given access, to it as soon 
as the lambs can travel. Grain feed 
is continued until blue grass pasture 
is ready. 

Lambs are kept off blue grass during 
June, July and the first part of August 
to guard against the stomach worm, 
As a substitute, clover pasture is used. 
The stomach worm discourages many 
farmers from keeping sheep. To ward 
it off, Mr. Fitzjanel buys western 
breeding ewes as foundation stock, and 
he keeps the sheep on uninfested pas- 
tures. 

For the last several years the mut- 
ton and wool markets have been grow- 
ing more and more profitable. The 
product of each ewe in 1915 averaged 
Mr. Fitzjanel $9.29. 
to $21.80. There was some increase 
in the price of feeds, but on account of 
the unmarketable forages which sheep 
can utilize, the relative cost of raising 
ing sheep is less than with cattle or 
hogs. 

The war has brought about a world 
shortage of wool, which is no small by- 


pretty 








Last year it came. 
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product of each ewe. Mr. Fitzjanel’s 
ewes average about eight pounds of 
wool each. Three years ago it would 
have sold for $2.20. Last year it was 
worth $4 per ewe. What is true with 
wool is also true with mutton. The 
price has advanced in about the same 
proportion as has that of wool. 

The government is trying in every 
possible way to stimulate the sheep 
industry. One reason is because it 
needs more wool for its armies than 
is available. Another is because it 
believes the sheep industry will con- 
tinue on a profitable basis for a num- 
ber of years. 

It is not recommended 
vidual farmers plunge heavily into 
sheep raising. Without experience, 
such a practice would be unwise. It is 
recommended, however, that a greater 
proportion of farmers keep a small 
flock of breeding ewes. 

Regardless of market conditions, a 
small flock is relatively more _ profit- 
able than a large flock. The reason is 
that a small flock can be maintained 
largely on feed that otherwise would 
go to waste. Little grain or roughage 
has to be bought, and not much of 
either is taken away from that fed to 
other stock. Sometimes a small flock 
kept mainly on feed of a salvage na- 
ture will be profitable for its owner, 
while a large flock, for which a large 
part of the feed must be purchased or 
grown as a special sheep crop, will 
lose money. 

The sheep business has its ups and 
downs. Some years ago, it was rela- 
tively unprofitable, and many farmers 
quit raising sheep. The present is a 
profitable cycle. Those who quit rais- 
ing sheep will begin keeping them 
again. Some who never kept sheep 
will go into the business. The war has 
stimulated sheep profits, as it is likely 
to do for some time. After the war, it 
is not improbable that production of 
wool and mutton will catch up with 
the demand for these products. A rela- 
tively unprofitable cycle may follow. 
No one can predict with accuracy when 
this will come. 

Those with small farm flocks will be 
affected the least. On account of the 
cheapness with which they can pro- 
duce wool and mutton on salvage feeds 
their small flocks probably will con- 
tinue on a profitable basis. LEvery- 
thing points toward exceptional sheep 
profits for the next few years, and rea- 
sonable profits for the small sheep 


that indi- 


breeder even thru a loss period which 
may follow. 
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AGrents WanTep—In many localities subscrip- 
tions to Wallaces’ Farmer are received and for- 
warded by friends of the paper who act as club 
agents. If there is no club agent in your neighbor- 
hood, write to us for rates, blanks, etc. 








ADVERTISEMENTS Of meritorious articles needed 
Dy the farmer solicited. Frauds and trresponsible 
firms are not knowing!y advertised, and we will take 
it as a favor if any readers advise us promptly should 
they have reason to question the rejtability of any 
firm which patronizes our advertising columns. 
Discriminating advertisers recognize Wallaces’ 
Farmer as the best medium {n the West thru which 
to reach the most intelligent and up-to-date farm- 
ers. Kates can be had on application. No disguised 
adverilsements are accepted at any price, 





COMMUNICATIONS are solicited from practieal farm- 
@rs. Names and addresses must accompany all com- 
munications, allhough they peed put pecessarily be 
published. 





Puoroorarns of farm scenes are gladly received 
and will be reproduced if of genera! {nterest, an 
clear enough to make satisfactory plates. 

QvuesTions—Subscribers are at liberty to ask 
Questions on any phase of agricultural work, and 
will be answered as promptly and carefully as possl- 
bie, either through the paperorby mall. We donot 
answer questions for those who are not subscribers, 
When writing for information, always give name and 
postotiice address, and enclose a two-cent stamp. 





All correspondence should be directed tothe paper 
and not to any Individual connected with It. 





Entered at Des Moines .lowa, as second-class matter, 
Copyright, 1918, by the Wallace Pub, 
‘%o. ‘Khe entire contents of each issue of Wallaces’ 

Farmer are copyrighted. All persons are warned 

against reproducing any part withcut giving credit 

by adding ‘From Wal!aces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Ja.” 








Investing at Home 
The safest place for the average 
man to invest his money, and as a-rule 
the most profitable. is where it will 
be under his own eye. This is espe- 
Very rare 
indeed is the well-managed farm, per- 


cially true of the farmer. 


sonally operated by the owner, which 
carries as much in the way of improve- 
ments as it could profitably carry un- 
der good management. Now and then 
we find a farm which is over-improved. 
As a rule, such farms belong to city 
people, or to people who have made 
their money in the city and have then 
moved out onto the farm more to grat- 
ify the inborn desire to get back to the 
country than from any hope of profit. 
On most farms, even in the best agri- 
cultural sections, some up-to-date im- 
provements could be made _ which 
would pay big interest on the money 
and add greatly to the economical as 
well as comfortable operation of the 
farm. It may be a remodeled barn or 
a new one, a better arranged hog house 
or granary, a machine shed, or per- 
haps a more comfortable dwelling- 
house. 

Since the war began there has been 
a tendency to economize in every way 
possible. Sometimes this economy has 
taken the form of simply refusing to 
spend money even when it might pay 
to do so. This is not true economy. 
Prices of practically everything the 
farmer buys have advanced material- 
ly, but prices of the things he sells 
also have advanced, and in some cases 
more than the prices of the things he 
buys 

in looking over some figures issued 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, we 
are struck with the relatively small 
advance in lumber and building ma- 
terials as compared with other things. 
According to these figures, on an aver- 
age all commodities have advanced 81 
per cent from 1913 to 1918. Farm prod- 
ucts have advanced 104 per cent in 
this period, clothing 106 per cent, 
drugs and medicines 130 per cent, met- 
als and metal products 73 per cent; 
but lumber and building materials 
have advanced but 35 per cent. 

In other words, the farmer now can 
buy lumber and building material far 
cheaper relatively than in 1913. Prob- 
ably the chief reason for this small 
advance in building materials is that 
during the past two years, because of 
the large advance in labor and its de- 





creased efficiency, building in cities 
has been very greatly restricted, while 
of course in the Old Country it has 
been entirely discontinued. 

Naturally, this condition will not 
continue after the war. The chances 
are that for a time at least there will 
be stimulated activity in the cities, 
especially in the industrial centers; 
and it would seem that there should be 
quite a heavy demand for building ma- 
terial from the United States, espe- 
cially for use in Belgium and France. 
We will have a large merchant marine, 
and this will be used to haul material 
to help rebuild the devastated coun- 
tries across the water. It would seem 
probable, therefore, that when peace 
comes, building materials of all kinds 
will advance considerably more in pro- 
portion than many other things. The 
farmer who needs to do any building 
of any sort might well consider this, 
and take advantage of the relatively 
low prices of such material at the 
present time. Surplus money over and 
above investments in Liberty bonds 
and liberal donations to the Army Y. 
M. C. A. and the Red Cross, can be 
used more profitably on the farm than 
investing in enterprises of which the 
farmer has little knowledge. 


Belgian Visitors 

The Belgian people have won both 
the sympathy and admiration of the 
world. Driven out of all but one little 
corner of their 
homes destroyed, their land devastat- 
ed, themselves refugees to France, 
Holland and Great Britain, and living 
on the bounty of those countries with 
what help the United States has given 
them, still they are looking forward to 
the time when their own beloved land 
will be restored to them, and are mak- 
ing their plans for the future. 

For two months now there have been 
in this country two representatives of 
the Belgian Department of Agricul- 
ture, Doctor G. Vanderheyden and 
Doctor G. Holmans. They have been 
studying American agriculture, but 
more especially visiting the sections 
where Belgian horses and Holstein 
cattle are bred. In speaking of their 
mission to America, they said, while 
at the lowa Agriculturat College last 
week: 

“We must come to America after a 
while to get Belgian horses of pure 
breeding, to re-establish our breeding 
work,” 

They went on to say that the Belgian 
breed has been practically wiped out 
on the other side of the water. Some 
few of their horses were gotten into 
Holland and some into France, but 
most of them were taken by the Ger- 
mans and used up in the war or sent 
back into the German interior. But 
the Belgians are a_ forward-looking 
people, and expect to re-establish their 
agriculture, and especially their breed- 
ing interests, when their own land is 
won back for them. 

We were particularly interested in 
a statement which these Belgian rep- 
resentatives made concerning Holstein 
cattle. They expressed surprise at 
the extreme dairy type of our Ameri- 
can Holsteins, and said that in Bel- 
gium their cattle were mostly of the 
dual-purpose sort. 

When the war is over, the breeders 
of the corn belt will have the large 
part to play in rehabilitating the live 
stock industry of Belgium. 


their own country, 


+ 


Practical Rural Schools 

At the Missouri Country Life Con- 
ference, held last year, some resolu- 
tions on country schools were adopted, 
which, if put into practice, would add 
immensely to the educational value of 
these schools. One of these resolutions 
suggested that arithmetic, geography 
and physiology should be made more 
practical studies by local application. 
Another resolution suggested the ad- 
dition of courses “dealing with the 
fundamental facts of economic, social, 
civic and institutional life of the rural 
community. This matter is now almost 
completely absent from the curriculum 
of the rural school, altho it is of more 
importance to the people of the rural 
community than is any other type of 
material, for it combines vocational, 
civic and cultural training of the high- 
est type. These courses should be 
taught as integral courses, and not 
merely as random instruction thrown 
in at spare times. If time is lacking 
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for them, something of a more tradi- 
tional and less important character 
should be replaced by them, or other 
courses should be so modified as to 
make room for them.” . 

We do not know whether Missouri 
has made any progress in adding such 
courses as are referred to in the above 
quotation. We hope she has, and we 
hope that in this her example will be 
followed by all of the western states. 
The changes which are being brought 
about by the war make it absolutely 
necessary that the farm boys and girls 
of the present day have a far better 
understanding of the economic, social, 
civic and institutional life of the rural 
community... The courses of study in 
both our country schools and our agri- 
cultural colleges have too long neg- 
lected these things, the understanding 
of which is absolutely vital to a satis- 
factory and permanent agriculture. 





Unwise Investments 


In one mail last week we received 
letters from three different subscrib- 
ers, asking advice as to investing in 
corporations which are being promot- 
ed by selling stock to farmers. One 
of these is a packing company, anoth- 
er a wholesale house of some sort, and 
the third an automobile tire company. 

With regard to packing company in- 
vestments, we suggest to our readers 
that up to the present time practically 
every packing company which has 
raised its money by selling stock to 
farmers has failed; at least, every one 
which has operated for a period of two 
or three years. We do not know how 
much money the farmers of the west- 
ern country have thrown away on 
these packing company projects, but 
it runs into a very large sum. The dis- 
satisfaction with market conditions 
during the past three or four years, and 
the general feeling that the larger 
packers have been making exorbitant 
profits, has made the packing business 
a fertile field for unscrupulous pro- 
moters, 

We do not mean to say that the 
management of every packing company 
which has been offering its stock to 
farmers is dishonest. No doubt some 
of them are organized by well-meaning 
men. But we do mean to say that in 
our opinion the farmer who puts mon- 
ey into a packing enterprise is taking 
long chances, and the probability is 
that he will not get back his money 
nor interest on it for any great length 
of time. Packing is a highly technical 
business, requiring experience, skill 
and business management of a very 
high order. It is not enough simply to 
build a packing house and equip it. 
The company must have a large work- 
ing capital, far larger than inexperi- 
enced men understand, and many of 
the failures have been due to lack of 
sufficient capital. 

With regard to so-called coéperative 
mail order houses, many of these have 
been organized and have failed during 
the past twenty-five years. These, 
like the packing business, require long 
experience, business ability of a. very 
high sort, and abundant working cap- 
ital. As we look at it, the safe way 
for farmers to enter a business of this 
sort is thru local coéperative organiza- 
tions, starting with a small number of 
farmers who have learned how to work 
together, and extending their business 
as they learn how. When enough of 
these local coéperative associations 
have been in business long enough, 
there is no reason why they can not 
organize a wholesale company on a 
strictly coéperative basis. This means 
organization from the bottom up and 
not from the top down. ‘The latter 
way always has failed. The farmers 
simply put up the money for the pro- 
moters, the latter take a handsome 
“rake-off,” and after the company runs 
two or three years it goes out of busi- 
ness and the farmer finds that his 
money is gone. 

What we have said with regard to 
packing houses and wholesale stores 
applies with the same force to the tire 
business and all other sorts of busi- 
ness. The practice of getting farmers 
to finance such enterprises is’ becom- 
ing increasingly common of late, be- 
“ause many farmers of the central west 
have some surplus money—and all of 
them. are supposed to have. Where 
most of the money has been put up in 
small amounts by farmers scattered 
over a large territory, it is of course 
impossible that they should have any 
real understanding of how the business 
is being operated, or have any real 








voice in its management, It is y 
common for such enterpriges ra 
for a year or two until the etal 
working capital is exhausted and m. 
go back to the stockholders win 
statement of the condition and bi. 
an additional contribution to gay . 
business. The stockholder then oa 
himself in the position of either in 
his original investment or putting 
additional money in the hope of a, 
out. Usually this is a vain heat 
Our advice is not to invest jy 
enterprises of this sort. Surplus A 
ey should be invested in Liberty } 7 
and on the farm, where it remand 
control of the owner. ms i 
































Loans in North Dakota 


In a recent issue we made hote 
the fact that a number of Joan agen. 
cies of one sort and another, ag wel 
as the federal farm loan banks haf 
withdrawn from doing busines ; 
North Dakota. The reagon fop 
withdrawal was the enactment by thy 
last legislature of a law which op 
vided a means by which counties ¢9, 
lend money to farmers for the 
chase of seed, and take notes, sy 
loans to be a first lien. 

In a recent issue of the Minnesoty 
Leader, it is stated that this matty 
has now been satisfactorily adjusty, 
In those counties which have not mai 
such loans, and which pledged thep. 
selves not to make them, the farm land 
bank can go on as usual. In countig 
which have made such loans, an 
rangement has been made by whig 
an indemnity company will ingure thy 
land bank against these first liens, th 
charge for the insurance being 25 cent 
per $100, which will be paid by the 
farmer who borrows the money, Thi 
apparently adjusts the matter satip 
factorily without the need of having 
a special meeting of the legislature 
change the law. The adjustment wi 
be a great relief to many farmers ww 
were seriously handicapped thru ip 
ability to get loans. 


Potato Consumption 


The Food Administration and th 
Department of Agriculture have star 
ed a vigorous campaign to stimula 
the consumption of potatoes, This 
should be of some help to those uw 
fortunate growers who responded t 
the ‘demand for increased productia 
last year, and who have their cellan 
and storage houses full of potatod 
that soon will be unfit for food. 

There are two reasons why the cor 
sumption of potatoes should be great 
ly increased during the next tw 
months. One is to furnish a marke 
for the large surplus which still re 
mains on hand; and the other is to 
save wheat. There is real danger of 
serious decrease in the production of 
potatoes this year unless growers Cal 
speedily find a market for the surplus 
they have on hand, and at fair prices 


Store-Closing Hours 


In some parts of lowa there is! 
movement looking toward the closing 
of all the stores in the small tows 
not later than six o’clock each evér 
ing with the exception of Saturdays 
and in some cases with the exceptia 
of Wednesdays. We suggest to owt 
friends in these small towns that thé 
have in mind the possible needs of tht 
farmer. This is going to be a bu 
season on the farm. Many farmers 
are quite short of help, and will 7 
to put in most of the daylight hours 
the field and doing the chores, a0 . 
have to do their shopping in the “ 
ing. Where the stores in town af 
be closed at six o’clock, some arrange 
ment should be made to take care 
those farmers who need things ® 
this hour. — 


—————— 


Conforming to the number of « 
gestions which have been made ‘il 
the need of state laws which W 
encourage the organization of one 
ative credit associations for a 
the United States Department of : 
culture has caused such 4 ee 
drawn and to be printed i 
No. 30, issued by the Du 
kets. This is a matter which ist 
to come up before the next aero 
and those who are especially in 
ed in it would do well to write nC 
Bureau of Markets, Washingtor | 44 
and ask for a copy of Circular *° 
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: Se semon and Preferred Stock 


Dakota correspondent 


A South 
writes: , 

“— would like to have you explain 
the difference between common stock 
and preferred stock, as these terms 
are generally used. 

The common stock issued by a cor- 
poration | the general or ordinary 
stock; and in the absence of an issue 
of preferred or guaranteed stock, the 
common stock is the only stock issued, 
and represents the ownership. Pre- 
ferred stock, When issued, is given 
special privileges over common stock, 
and there is great variation in these 
priviles< 5. - 

In recent years many corporations 
nave adopicd the policy of issuing pre- 
ferred stock simply for the purpose of 
porrowing money without incurring 
any obligaiion to pay it back. To il- 
justrate: A corporation is organized 
for $200,000, of which $100,000 is com- 
mon stock and $100,000 is preferred 
stock. In the issuance of the preferred 
stock, it provided that this stock 
shall be entitled to dividends up to 7 
per cent, before any dividends are paid 
on the conimon stock. In case of 
liquidation, that is, if the corporation 
should fail, the owners of the preferred 
stock shall be paid first out of any pro- 
ceeds which may remain. When the 
corporation is closed out, and if there 
ig anything left after the preferred 
stockholders are paid back their mon- 
ey, that shall go to the holders of the 
common stock. 

After dividends of 7 per cent have 
been paid, it is often provided that 
earnings over and above this amount, 
no matter what they may be, shall be 
distributed among the holders of the 
common stock. Sometimes it is pro- 
vided that after the preferred stock- 
holders have been paid their 7 per 
cent, the next earnings shall go to the 
holders of common stock, say up to 10 
per cent, and that any surplus above 
this total of 17 per cent shall be dis- 
tributed equally between the holders 
of common and preferred stock. It has 
become increasingly common, how- 
ever, for corporations to restrict the 
earnings of preferred stock to a cer- 
tain specified percentage, for example 
7 per cent, and to reserve the right to 
redeem preferred stock at any time by 
paying the stockholders par value or 
a slight increase over par value. In 
other words, the purpose in selling the 
preferred stock is simply to borrow 
money without any obligation to pay it 
back, but with a right to pay it back 
in case the corporation earnings be- 
come large, and thus enable it to re- 
tire the preferred stock just as it would 
pay off notes at the bank. 

Sometimes the earnings on preferred 
stock are made cumulative. For ex- 
ample, for the first two or three years, 
while a corporation is “getting on its 
feet,” the earnings may not be enough 
to pay the dividends promised on the 
preferred stock. After a time, how- 
ever, the earnings may increase very 
considerably, and where the preferred 
stock is cumulative, the back dividends 
on it must be paid before anything 
can be paid on the common stock. 

Preferred stock can not claim divi- 
dends unless they are earned. When 
it is sold with the representation that 
dividends are guaranteed, the buyer, 
therefore, should make inquiry as to 
how they are guaranteed, and make 
Sure that there is a guarantee over 
and above the earnings of the corpora- 
tion. Otherwise the guarantee rests 
Wholly upon the earnings of the cor- 
poration, and may or may not be good. 

In some states the issue of preferred 
stock is regulated by statute, because 
of the tendency of some sharpers to 
use such stock improperly. Except 
Where there are legal restrictions, a 
Corporation may make its own provi- 
slons as to the rights of preferred 
ang Therefore, the man who buys 
quir Btock should make careful in- 
aury as to the terms under which it 
1S issued, 
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right to pay it back in case it becomes 
the profitable thing for them to do. 

It is usually not wise to ‘buy pre- 
ferred stock in new corporations. 





The Coal Situation 


The Iowa representative of the Fuel 
Administration advises us that all Illi- 
nois coal is to be shut out of a con- 
siderable part of Iowa, and that this 


will make it necessary for Iowa to 
greatly increase her own coal output. 
According to his estimate, last year 
Iowa produced slightly more than nine 
million tons of coal, which was the 
largest output in her history. This 
year this output must be increased to 
twelve million tons. To meet this in- 
crease, the coal mines must be run to 
full capacity right thru the summer, 
and this can not be done unless con- 
sumérs buy thru the summer. The 
fuel administrator for lowa makes the 
astonishing statement that 75 per cent 
of the coal mines in Iowa are idle at 
the present time, and that miners are 
leaving for eastern fields. He urges 
consumers, therefore, to at once place 
their orders for what coal they will 
need for the coming winter. 

Touching on the question of wast- 
age in soft coal stored during the 
summer, the Iowa Board of Control 
submits its experience in storing coal 
for the various state institutions: In 
August and September, 1917, the State 
Board of Control received, in round 
numbers, 40,000 tons of Iowa lump coal 
at the different state institutions. 
There were no facilities for placing 
this large amount of coal under cover, 
and it was therefore piled outdoors 
and exposed to all kinds of weather. 
The board reports that deterioration 
in the coal was not material, and from 
its experience it advises lowa people 
that they can safely store such coal 
outdoors without serious loss. The 
board expects to accumulate its supply 
of coal still earlier this year. 

As we said in a previous issue, the 
time to buy coal is when it can be 
bought, and the forehanded farmer 


will lay in ‘his supply just as rapidly . 


as he can get it, and thus make sure 
of having plenty of fuel next winter. 





Farm Machinery Prices 


In our issue of April 5th, we re- 
ferred to a joint resolution introduced 
in congress by Representatives Ayres, 
to give the president authority to fix 
prices on apparel, hides, leather, cot- 
ton, wool, meat, live stock and various 
grains, utensils, implements, machin- 
ery and equipment. Recently, Repre- 
sentative Norton has introduced a bill: 
in the house of representatives which 
authorizes and directs the president to 
fix prices on binders, reapers, mowers, 
wagons and other farm machinery, and 
to provide for the regulation of the 


production, storage and sale of same.’ 


The bill authorizes and directs the 
president to act within thirty days af- 
ter its passage and approval, and im- 
poses penalties upon manufacturers 
who do not comply with the presi- 
dent’s rules and regulations. The Dill 
gives authority to the president to re- 
quisition and take over a plant, busi- 
ness, ete., belonging to any manufac- 
turer who does not cheerfully comply 
with the spirit of the bill. 

We presume bills such as this are in 
response to many complaints that have 
been made that, while the prices of 
many farm products are being con- 
trolled either directly or indirectly, 
the prices of the things the farmer has 
to buy have been permitted to rise 
without limit. 

We do not propose to question the 
motives of the gentlemen who are un- 
dertaking to help the farmer by try- 
ing to control prices of agricultural 
implements and machinery, and other 
things he has to buy; but we do not 
have a very high opinion of their judg- 
ment in this matter. 

The only possible way by which the 
prices of these things can be effective- 
ly controlled, and at the same time 
production be maintained, is by the 
government itself taking over the 
plants and conducting the business; 
and we doubt whether even the most 
cheerful optimist thinks that this can 
be done successfully under present 
conditions. Surely the government has 
its hands more than full just now. If 
it has any surplus energy to devote 
to machinery enterprises, it should be 
turned in the direction of the manu- 
facture of implements of war, air- 
planes for example, in the production 








of which we seem to have made quite 
a miserable failure. 

We are making no argument in favor 
of high prices for agricultural machin- 
ery. Some of the advance in price has 
been fully justified by the large ad- 
vance in the price of raw material and 
of labor. We have no doubt, however, 
that in many cases exorbitant charges 
are being made. But the situation 
will only be made worse by such ef- 
forts as those of Representative Ayres 
and Representative Norton. We can 
not afford to take chances on a de- 
crease in the production of agricultural 
machinery in as critical a time as 
this; and that is what such a bill as 
Mr. Norton’s would mean. 





Government Cattle Prices 


The government has announced the 
prices beyond which it will not go for 
army beef during the month of May, 
1918. These prices are on the basis 
of carcasses frozen and wrapped in 
shape for export, and are as follows: 


, Per cwt. 
500 to 600-pound carcasses..... $24.05 
600 to 700-pound carcasses..... 24.80 
TOO" DOUNGS MU. ob :c:c/c.9 sicko caee ee 25.55 


500 to 600-pound cows ......... 21.50 


Translated into terms of the Chicago 
market on the hoof, these prices mean 
that so far as the government has any 
influence on prices “it will not coun- 
tenance an ordinary grade of good 
steers, dressing say 60 per cent, and 
weighing 1,160 pounds up, selling for 
more than $17.50. This is about equiv- 
alent to a top of $19. Lighter steers, 
weighing 1,000 to 1,160 pounds, are 
limited to about $17 on the same basis, 
and the 900 to 1,000-pound steers to 
about $16.40. The whole range of the 
market for May will not be allowed, so 
far as the government influences pur- 
chases, to go more than $2.50 above 
the early April prices. 


The Boy and His Father 


One of our subscribers writes: 

“T wish you would have something 
to say on the subject of treating the 
farm boy fairly. I have known several 
cases in which the father has given 
the boy a calf or a pig or a colt, only to 
take it back when ready for market, 
and put the money in his own pocket. 
The boy who has gone thru this expe- 
rience is never quite the same boy 
again, and if he leaves the farm when 
he comes of age, can you blame him? 
I believe the father has no right to tell 
his son things which he does not mean. 
Above all, he has no right to give the 
boy an animal as his own, and permit 
the boy to take care of it and treat it 
as such, only to take it away from him 
when selling-time comes.” 

We wish we could find some way to 
bring home to thoughtless fathers the 
obligation which rests on them to deal 
justly with their children. For, in most 
cases, the imposition practiced on the 
child is the result of thoughtlessness. 
Here and there are men who are down- 
right mean and dishonest, men who im- 
pose upon their own flesh and blood 
with as little hesitation as they de- 
fraud others. There is little hope of 
changing the hearts of these men; in- 
deed, it is hard to reach their hearts in 
any way. Such men will be able to im- 
pose upon their boys while the latter 
are young, but will lose them—and 
they should—as they approach the age 
of maturity and can strike out for 
themselves. 

In most cases, however, trouble and 
misunderstanding between the boy and 
his father arise, not from a conscious 
desire by the father to treat the boy 
unfairly, but by failure to realize that 
the Boy is growing into a man and 
must be treated as a man. 

Parents can. make no greater mis- 
take than to deal dishonestly with 
their children, even in little things. At 
a very early age the child comes to 
know when the parent is trying to de- 
ceive him, and it is of the utmost im- 
portance that the parents be fair and 
square with the little folks, and that 
the latter grow up with the feeling 
that they can trust their parents im- 
plicitly. As they come to years of un- 
derstanding, they should be treated as 
independent individuals. There can be 
no greater folly than undertaking to 
impose upon them in the way de- 
scribed by our correspondent. 

Upon the young folks of the coming 
generation depends the future civiliza- 
tion of the world. Great changes will 
come to us out of this war, and great 
problems that must be worked out. 











This will devolve upon the boys and 
girls who are now in. their teens; and 
the parents who deal unjustly with 
them in any way are not only guilty of 
a crime against their own children and 
themselves, but against the commu- 
nity at large, and, indeed, against the 
people of all nations. 





Land Depreciation 


From a circular issued by the In- 
ternal Revenue Service of the Trea- 
sury Department, dealing with the in- 
come tax law, as it applies to the 
farmer, we take the last paragraph, as 
follows: 

“It should be borne in mind that 
there is no depreciation allowed on 
land. Hence only the improvements 
thereon are considered in this connec- 
tions. But buildings fall into decay, 
and machinery, furniture and fixtures 
wear out, and in their replacement the 
sums expended are not properly 
chargeable to operating expense. The 
amount of their natural depreciation 
thru wear and tear during the year is 
a proper charge against the gross in- 
come of the year.” 

Which, being interpreted, means 
that the farmer is entitled to deduct 
from his gross income the amount of 
money he has found it necessary to 
spend in maintaining his buildings and 
furniture, and is also entitled to de- 
duct a fair depreciation for machinery 
and fixtures used in his farming opera- 
tions. 

But why is no depreciation allowed 
on land? Under conditions which ob- 
tained before the war, it was estimated 
that $30,000,000 worth of fertility went 
every year in the crops which Iowa 
sold. Under present conditions, the 
fertility exhausted each year would 
amount to more than $50,000,000 in the 
state of Iowa alone. This is a direct 
depreciation of the lowa farmer’s 
capital account. Why is it not a prop- 
er deduction? 

Land depreciates in fertility just as 
buildings depreciate thru wear and 
tear. The fertility of the land is ex- 
hausted just as a bank account is ex- 
hausted if the depositor continues to 
check upon it and makes no more de- 
posits. The eastern farmer is permit- 
ted to take from his gross income the 
cost of fertilizers he finds it neces- 
sary to buy to produce crops. Why 
should not the western farmer be en- 
titled to deduct the value of the fer- 
tility he sells with his crops? 





The Potato Crop 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Potatoes are very cheap. Some 
farmers are feeding them to their hogs, 
as there seems to be no market for 
them. Thousands of farmers will neg- 
lect to plant more than enough for 
their own needs, and there is danger 
that we will have a short crop this 
year. Can not something be done to 
stimulate the planting of the neces- 
sary acreage to give us an abundant 
food supply.” 

We have a great over-supply of po- 
tatoes. Thousands of bushels will be 
permitted to rot because there is no 
market for them. The Food Adminis- 
tration is trying to help out this situa- 
tion by starting a campaign in the 
daily papers, urging people in the cit- 
ies to eat potatoes freely and as a sub- 
stitute for wheat. This may relieve 
the situation somewhat. 

In all districts where potatoes do 
well, there should be a liberal acreage 
planted. The amount on each farm 
should necessarily be governed by the 
conditions there. In our opinion, the 
wise thing for the average farmer to 
do is to grow the crops that do best 
with him, and not upset his production 
by cutting out crops which have done 
well and enormously increasing his 
acreage of crops which just now are 
fetching the highest price. 


Take Care of the Bags 

The increased demand for bag mate- 
rial because of the war is likely to not 
only advance the price of bags consid- 
erably, but to make a real shortage 
Sand bags are being used by the mil- 
lions for lining trenches and for guard- 
ing them. One English rush order is 
for 150,000,000 bags. The longer the 
war continues, the more urgent this 
demand is likely to be. Farmers who 
are likely to need bags, therefore, 
should lay in the necessary supply 
promptly. They should also take care 
of any old bags they have on hand. 










































































































































The Annual Fire Loss 

Fires caused a loss of $7,216,245 in 
Iowa last year, according to the annual 
report of State Fire Marshal, O. O. 
Roe. The majority of the 4,953 fires 
reported might have been prevented 
had proper precautions been taken. 
After the total amount of insurance 
was deducted, the net loss was $2,- 
207,874 to Iowa people. The total loss 
exceeded that of the preceding year 
by more than a million dollars. 

The most frequent cause of the fires 
was sparks from flues, 1,094 being 
thus started. Defective flues caused 
456 more fires. To prevent fires from 
defective flues, Mr. Roe points out the 
importance of regular inspection by 
the owner of the houB’e. If needed-re- 
pairs were made before the advent of 
cold weather each year, he says there 
would be a material reduction in fires 
from this cause. The use of more fire- 
resisting material for the roofs is sug- 
gested as a valuable precaution. 

Lightning caused 172 fires, in which 
the loss was $280,933. Mr. Roe’s fig- 
ures do not state what percentage of 
the buildings were protected by light- 
ning rods, or if any of them were. It 
is very seldom that a building properly 
protected by rods is struck by light- 
ning. In strictly rural districts, loss 
by lightning is more than it is in the 
city. In a five-year period, fourteen 
Massachusetts companies reported 405 
fires out of a total of 1,428 caused by 
lightning. These were farm fires. The 
next highest of the known causes was 
defective chimneys, which caused 273 
fires out of the total. 

There were fewer fires caused by 
spontaneous combustion last year than 
the year before. ‘lhe total was 130, 
causing a loss of $170,252. Mr. Roe at- 
tributes the lighter loss to the fact 
that farmers are exercising more care 
in storing hay in their barns. Spon- 
taneous combustion is a frequent cause 
of barn fires in summer, especially 
when hay is put in too green or too 
wet. Unless properly cured, clover 
and alfalfa hays are apt to heat to the 
kindling point and set the barn afire. 
The best way to prevent such fires is 
to make sure that no water can be 
squeezed out by twisting the stalks be- 


fore putting the hay in the mow or the- 


stack, and that the hay is not damp 
from rain or dew. Barns should be 
kept closed, as air, which supplies oxy- 
gen, fosters spontaneous combustion. 
Carelessness with matches by chil- 
dren and other persons caused 183 
fires and a loss of $82,827. Such fires 
for the mest part are preventable. The 
first step is to give the children to un- 
derstand that they simply must not 
play with matches. The second is to 
keep matches out of their reach. The 
third is to be careful in using them 
yourself. Smoking should not be tol- 
erated about the barn. The danger is 
not so much from the pipe or cigar it- 
self as from the matches used in light- 
ing the same. It is a common habit 
simply to give a match a throw to the 
ground after it has served its purpose. 
The burning match usually is extin- 
guished before it strikes the ground, 
but sometimes it continues to burn. If 
it falls on chaff or other inflammable 
material, it is almost sure to cause a 
fire. If a man feels that he must smoke 
in te barn, he should be extremely 
careful in the use of matches. 
Defective electric wiring was the 
direct cause of 83 fires last year, the 
loss being $262,007. Electricity is com- 
ing into quite general use for lighting 
farm homes and barns. Properly in- 
stalled, an electric system is much 
safer than the use of lamps and lan- 
terns. When buadings are not prop- 
erly wired, however, there is consider- 
able danger. If one does his own wir- 
ing, he should have it inspected by a 
competent electrician before using it. 
Mr. Roe suggests that there should be 
provision for state and local inspec- 


tion of all electric wiring. Careless- 
ness in the use of electric irons and 
heaters caused 22 more fires where 


the Wiring was as it should be. 

Stoves were the cause of a great 
many fires from one cause and anoth- 
er. Overheated stoves and pipes were 
the cause of 92 fires. Other fires were 
caused because ‘the stove was too near 
wood, clothing, furniture and ofher 
articles. Many fires were caused by 
using kerosene with which to start a 
fire in a stove. Sparks from defective 
stoves caused more fires. Of the 250 
fires caused directly or indirectly by 
stoves, most of them could have been 
prevented by being careful. No inflam- 
mable material should be kept near a 
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stove or a stovepipe. Similar precau- 
tions should be taken with the furnace. 

Burning leaves, rubbish, etc., caused 
about fifty fires. It is not safe to start 
fires to get rid of rubbish unless one 


can remain in the vicinity to watch 
them. Before leaving the fire, one 


should see that every spark is extin- 
guished, especially at night, which, un- 
fortunately, is a favorite time for burn- 
ing stuff. The amusement of watching 
a fire burn on a dark night does not 
offset the fire risk. 

Explosions of kerosene and gasoline 
stoves were quite frequent causes of 
fires. In using these stoves for heat- 
ing or cooking purposes, the burners 
should be kept well cleaned, and it is 
not a good policy to be away from 
them too long a time while they are 
burning. The same applies to the care 
of lamps and lanterns in the barn or 
house. 

In his report Mr. Roe calls attention 
to the extra fire hazard this year on 
account of the country being at war 
with a nation which has its spies ev- 
erywhere. He recommends especially 
that elevators, mills, factories and food 
storage plants be well guarded and 
watched by competent men. 

“It becomes our immediate duty,” 
he says, “to adopt most stringest pre- 
cautionary measures. While it is true 
that the overwhelming majority of the 


‘citizenship of Iowa is loyal, it can not 


be denied that here as elsewhere there 
are the exceptional few whose. hearts 


and sympathies are secretly, if not 
openly, against the government, and 


who would even rejoice in the destruc- 
tion of American lives and American 
property. 

“As ‘eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty,’ so even more is it the prite 
of safety. To the end that any and 
every attempt of the sympathizer with 
our enemies be thwarted in his evil 
designs, it becomes the people of the 
state of Iowa, as individuals, munici- 
palities and communities, to re-double 
their watchfulness, especially in the 
protection of the property of our peo- 
ple from destruction by fire. 

“In times like these, when many of 
our homes, farms and business places 
have given up their best young men to 
the service of our country—thus re- 
ducing the natural home protection, 
these ghouls of society see an oppor- 
tunity, which they readily embrace, of 
preying upon our people and their 
property in this the hour of our na- 
tion’s distress. Too stringent mea- 
sures can not be adopted to hold in 
check and suppress this tendency. 
Again, in times of strife and stress 
like these, some persons who, under 
normal conditions, would be reason- 
ably safe, become unduly excited or 
unbalanced, and do things, especially 
in the way of setting fires, that in nor- 
mal times they would not do. This is 
an added danger which must be guard- 
ed against.” 





Profit Sharing on the Farm 


A New Jersey farmer, Arthur L. 
Richie, who runs an intensive ninety- 
acre farm and employs two men the 
year around, in addition to a large 
number of extra men at special times 
of the year, has adopted a profit-shar- 
ing system with his two regular men. 
He gives them two per -cent of his net 
profit after deducting -the interest on 
his investment. ‘This bonus is in ad- 
dition to their weekly wages and the 
usual privileges given to regular men. 

The bonus for three years past has 
averaged $82.37 a year for each man— 
not a large sum but still a substantial 
addition to their regular wages. In 
speaking of this plan, Mr. Richie is 
quoted in Rural Manhood as saying: 

“This scheme of profit sharing was 
tried in the belief that it would tend 
to increase the interest of ‘the employe 
in the successful financial returns 
from his work on the farm, and would 
give him a real sense of jhis own share 
in the responsibility for such success, 
and so would stimulate him to exert 
his best efforts and energy in the en- 
terprise. 

“Where such intimate relat‘ons ex- 
ist between the farmer and the farm 
hand, the latter is not likely to sus- 
pect the farmer of any dishonesty or 
misappfehension, unless he has _ sub- 
stantial grounds for such a suspicion. 

“While efficiency in the laborer is 
not the only factor in determining the 
success of the farm, and tho two per 
cent of the net prodfits is not a very 
large proportion, either of such profits 
or of the wages paid the man, still it 





is sufficient to make him feel that the 
success of the farm depends on his ef- 
forts anf cooperation in a no small 
way.” 


Soy Beans With Corn for Silage 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 





“What will soy beans do when plant- | 


ed with corn for silage?” 

Some people claim that by planting 
soy beans with corn for silage, it is 
possible to increase the tonnage per 
acre. ‘One year with another, under 
central corn belt conditions, we rather 
doubt this, and would expect the yield 
per acre to be just about the same.as 
straight corn silage. However, the soy 
beans unquestionably improve the 
quality of the silage. A pound of dry 
matter in soy bean leaves is worth as 
much as a pound of dry matter in al- 
falfa. Each pound of the beans them- 
selves is equivalent to a pound of oil 
meal. By mixing soy beans with the 
silage, therefore, it is possible to cut 
down on the purchase of such concen- 
trates as cottonseed meal or oil meal 
to the extent of at least a ton or two 
on the ordinary dairy farm. The only 
expense is the cost of the soy bean 
seed and a little extra bother in the 
planting. 

The easy way to plant soy beans 
with corn for silage is to mix the two 
together in the planter box and set 
the planter to plant just about twice 
the usual amount. The objection to 
this plan is that the seeds are of dif- 
ferent size, and there is a danger of 
getting a rather uneven stand. The 
best method is to get a special bean 
planting attachment, which may be 
bought of most corn planter manufac- 
turers. 

We would be glad to hear from any 
of our readers who have done any ex- 
perimenting with corn and soy beans 
for silage. Those who have reported 
in the past have been well pleased 
with the mixture, but net so very en- 
thusiastic. 


Corn Wire Worms 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“T have a field that was in corn last 
year, and the wire worms were bad. 
Do you think they will cause trouble 
again this year?” 

The corn wire worm is generally 
worst on low, poorly drained, heavy 
soil. On such a soil the wire worms 
will often live over for five or six 
years after the land has been put into 
cultivated crops. The brown or black 
beetle of the corn wire worm lays its 
eggs on grass land in the spring. The 
wire worms which hatch out from the 
eggs, grow very slowly, and live on 





decaying vegetable matter and the 
roots of grasses, Bmall grains and 
corn. 

There is no remedy against wire 


worms which can be guaranteed to be 
effective. Clean cultivation, which 
keeps down grass so far as possible, 
is of considerable help. Liming and 
tile draining of heavy, wet soils is 
also supposed to be of some service. 





Broom Corn 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“When is the best time to plant 
broom corn? What would you consider 
an average yield per acre?” 

We advise those of our readers who 
have. not grown -broom corn in the past 
to go rather slowly before experiment- 
ing with the crop. Broom corn is quite 
easily grown, but the harvesting is 
rather bothersome. In order to pro- 
duce the best quality of broom corn, it 
is necessary to build a shed equipped 
with racks for storing. 

At the present time, most of the 
broom corn is produced in southwest- 
ern Kansas and Oklahoma. Fifteen 
years ago, Illinois produced most of 
the broom corn, but the crop now cen- 
ters in the dry southwestern country, 
where conditions seem to be peculiarly 


favorable to such  drouth-resisting 
crops as kafir, sorghum and broom 
corn. The dry weather at harvest 


time seems to be-of considerable help 
in insuring a good quality product. 
The average yield of broom corn in 
the United States in 1917 was about 
330 pounds per acre, while in 1916 the 
yield was about 320 pounds per acre. 
Both 1917 and 1916 were rather un- 
favorable years, however, and under 
favorable conditions the yield should 
be considerably in excess of this. Be- 
fore the war, the price of broom corn 





often went as low as $50 a to 


an average around $85. 
war started, broom corn has gone u 
like everything else, and the 1917 cnn 


$270 


The growing of broom corn ig y¢ 
similar to the growing of corn, 


per ton. 


" was sold at an average price 
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The 


crop is planted any time during May 


or early June, in rows three 


and a half feet apart, on 


prepared just as for corn. 


Or three 
& seed hed 
Those of 


our readers who are*interested in the 


details of growing the 


crop, 


Should 


write to the United States Department 


of Agriculture, Washington, 


Farmers’ Bulletin No. 174. 


past 


on h 





D. C., for 


Hog Receipts and Prices 


Receipts continue unusually heavy 
for this time of year. We understand 
however, that the fall pig Crop wag 


light, and therefore expect much light- 
er receipts and a marked strengthep- 
ing in prices in the very near future 

The government authorities are in- 
clined to believe that the hog man 
has made a very fair profit during the 
Even if receipts dwindle 
during the next month, these authori- 
ties will no doubt use what influence 
they have to hold down prices, argu. 
ing that corn is going lower and that 
there are now big stocks of products 


winter. 


and. 


Everything considered, we are jp- 
clined to anticipate a gradual increase 
in hog values up to October 1st, 

The following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for re. 
ceipts and prices as they have pre. 
vailed week by week from June 1, 




















1917, to date: 
ie ee 
® 
5| 35 

goa) 

BSS a 

2 © ge $5 

ka | ga| Ag 

S| 38) $8 

25|55| 25 

5 *|8°16 
SUNG © OO. Fosse | 77 | 88] 200 
June. 7 todd ...... | 89 | 87] 208 
June 14 to 21 ...... | 7 93 | 206 
June Zi to 28 ...... | 93 | 108] 199 
June 28 to July 5 ..| 98 81] 195 
suly 6 10 12 ...... 90 | 128 195 
guly 12.40.39 ...... | 113 | 119 | 192 
July 19 to 26 ...... | $3 | 105 | 198 
July 26 to August 2} 78 | 114] 200 
August 2to 9....| 109 | 106] 207 
August 9 to 16 ....! 66 74 | 218 
August 16 to 23 .| 61 77 | 235 
August 23 to 30 ..../ 36 57 | 213 
August 30 to Sept. 6) 55 70 | 222 
Sant, Ste 28 «25... | 60 | 65] 224 
Sept: .13)t0.20) .<.6.<. | 66] 82] 224 
Sept. 20 to 27 ...... | 58 70 | 233 
Sept. 27 to Oct. 4...) 60] 73] 248 
Oct: 4:00 14. ss6s2<- | 638] 79 | 237 
Wet 19. 40/48) occcaa | $3 90 | 224 
MOGE TS GO 28! ik o<0.0:0"s | 80 89 | 205 
Oct. 25 to Nov. 1 | 72} 76| 219 
Nov: dvto: Bo... | §7 | 87 | 230 
Nov. 8 to 15...... | 100 | 98] 238 
Nov, 16: to 22 ....:. | 98 | 107 | 246 
Nov; Be 80 29) occ ucs 103 | 107 | 249 
Nov. 30 to Dec. 6 ..| 96 | 105 | 240 
bee. 6.40 43: ..c06s | 105 | 102 | 240 
LS ee Se 100 | 104 | 226 
Dec; 20 to 27. <..45. 78 | 98 | 233 
Dec. 27 to Jan. 3 100 84 | 230 
Jan. O40 40s. ceica0s 107 | 105 | 222 
Te | UE se er 45 | 64] 221 
2 eee | 105 | 110 | 222 
cee) Re, 79 | 115 | 218 
Jan. 31 to Feb. 7 .../ 100 | 122] 216 
Mob, 9 40 18 2066545 | 136 | 129 | 209 
Web. 14 to 8) ...... | 134 | 135 | 218 
PE eee 159 | 150 | 214 
March 1 to 7..... 136 | 126 | 200 
March 7 to 14 .....| 153 | 142 | 202 
March 14 to 21 ..... 170 | 174} 208 
March 21 to 28 186 | 166 po 
March 28 to April 4.| 140 | 147 19 
April 4 to 11 ...... | 180 | 158 S 
April 2140 18 ...... | 170 | 155 = 
April 18 to 25 155 | 138 | 19 


For the ensuing week, 


average has been 120,000 hog 
cago, 437,000 at the eleven 


and a price of $8.63. 
the basis of 130 per 


year 


156,000 at Chicago and 


average 


for receipts, 
568,000 at the 


198 
the ten-year 
s at Chi- 
markets, . 


if we figure on 


cent of the ten- 


we get 


eleven markets. If the price is 210 o4 
cent of the ten-year average, We 8 
$18.12 as the answer. 
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$22, on the composite No. 2 C 
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Interesting Stories Mostly Told By Pictures am, 
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AMERICAN ARMY STAFF IN FRANCE. 


It is under th 
of General och, commander-in-chief of the allied armies in France. 








GETTING CORRECT TIME. Clocks of the nation are cor- 
rected by observations thru this six-inch transit instrument at 
the U.S. Naval Observatory. Theclocks are regulated to agree 





with the passage of known stars across the meridian. The mean 
ofanumber of such observations determines the error of the 
standard clock. 


Correction is made every day. f 













STOP 
LOOK 
mM LOOSEN | 


# 


“EZ 


at raiding airplanes. 


This is the entire army staff of General R. 
L. Bullard of the American expeditionary forces somewhere in France. The officers are 
dressed in their regulation uniforms. Their small hats may be worn alone or under steel hel- 
mets. The stal? consists of 26 specially selected men who direct the activities of this division. 
general supervision of General Pershing, who holds his forces at the command 


HELMETS FOR CIVILIANS. 
developed for steel helmets for civilian use. 
defense against bits of shrapnel fired from anti-aircraft guns 
The chances of injury from the raid- 
er’s bombs are slight, but many minor accidents result 


rom the falling shrapnel. 


-) 
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CAUGHT BETWEEN FIRES. 
between fires while on patrol duty. 









This American fighter in No Man’s Land has been caught 
He is exposed to cross fires of friend and foe. 
find a shell hole in which to crawl for safety, he is ‘digging in’ for temporary shelter. 
been trained to hug the ground while digging. 
crawls back to his own lines in safety. 


Unable to 
fie has 


After a lull in operations, or after nightfall, he 
Many a soldier doing hazardous patrol duty has saved 


his life by the use of this method in providing himself with a place of concealment. 


In London a trade has 
The hats area 


ACTUAL SURRENDER OF JERUSALEM. 








When Jerusa- 


lem was surrendered on December 9th, the British outpost was 


met by the mayor with a white flag. 
with a walking cane. 


The mayor is the man 
The capture of Jerusalem was an event 


of such far-feaching moral and political significance as to cause 
its celebration by Christian churches thruout the world. 



























PUS IG RON ‘ a 
Associatiogen’ BOND SALES. 






a typical ston’: Moines pushed Liberty Bond sales during the 
Loosen,” attract eu, Showing one of the teams at work. The 
attracted much attention. 





&NCe Policies was de 
get away Without 





voted to selling Liberty Bonds. Fe w who ceuld 
signing an application for one or more bonds. 








Some of the best insurance salesmen of the Underwriters’ 


last drive. The above is 
unique sign, “Stop, Look, 


All the perseverance of the men used in selling insur- 


afford to buy were allowed 





PURE WATER FOR CAMP. 
manent water system was installed. 
with chemicals to purify it. 
pared canvas bags. 





This is a scene at Camp Dodge last summer, before the per- 

Water was hauled to the camp in milk cans and treated 
The drinking supply for the workmen was kept in specially pre- 
As there is a certain amount of evaporation from these, the water keeps 
cool. Since the waterworks system was installed the camp has had an abundant supply, not only 
for drinking and kitchen use but for fire protection as well. 

















Uncle Henry's Own Story 


The letters appearing under this heading were written by Mr. Henry Wallace 
during the years 1910 to 1915. They were addressed to his great-grandchildren, 
and tell in a very personal way the story of his long and useful life. 
of these letters began in our issue of Dec. 29, 1916. 
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Publication 











2 rer ublished. 


The entire contents of Wallaces’ Farmer are copyrighted each week. These letters must not be 





No. 45. 


Community 


While at Morning Sun, I endeavored 
to become acquainted with as many 
people and as many different kinds of 
people as possible. I avoided every- 
thing distinctively ministerial, wore a 
business suit except when preaching or 
attending meetings of the Presbytery. 
I endeavored, when meeting a stran- 
ger, to ascertain his business when I 
could do so without impertinence, to 
get his line of thought; and I found 
few people whose occupation was 
widely different from my own, who 
could not tell me something that I did 
not know. 

When a man used profane language, 
I suggested to him that either there 
was a God or not; that if there was 
not, it was foolish to talk about Him 
disrespectfully, and if there was, it 
was dangerous to offend Him. 

My habit of hunting and fishing gave 
me an opportunity of knowing every- 
body in the neighborhood who had any 
sport in him. it also furnished me a 
good deal of amusement. I remember 
once becoming thirsty and calling at 
the house of one of my parishioners in 
my hunting suit. An old lady, who I 
suppose was somewhat near-sighted, 
came to the door and giared at me, 
evidently thinking me a tramp. When 
I told her who | was, the lightning 
change in her expression and greeting 
Was very amusing. There was nothing 
too good for me after that. If I asked 
for water, she would give me milk, and 
had I asked for butter she would have 
offered me honey in a dish. 

I made it a point to talk farming to 
the farmers. i had a little experience, 
because during my brother’s minority 
I managed a couple of farms for my 
father. I had, besides, done a little 
dealing in land on my own account. I 
was particularly interested in finding 
out the cause of hog cholera, and I 
sometimes made a fool of myself by 
commenting on farming operations. |! 


remember once calling upon a large 
farmer, who took me thru his hog 
house, built at large expense, with 


every convenience imaginable. When 
I complimented him on building such 
a hog house, he said: “Well, I wish | 
hadn't built it.” 

He had breeding pens on the same 
floor, ali two or three feet above the 
ground, one for each particular brood 
sow. Then he told me where he had 
made his mistake. He said: 

“When a stranger comes in here 
when the house is full, some vigilant 
brood sow will smell him and get un- 
easy for her brood. She will probably 
tramp ona pig. If she gets it between 
her feet and the floor, it is a dead pig, 
or a piece is taken out of it. It will 
squeal, and then every brood sow will 
be up and ready to defend her off 
spring. I don’t use this at all now, but 
have my brood sows farrow in June in 
the clover, make their own nests, and 
then I put a temporary shelter over 
them.” 

He said the hog-growing business 
was a money-maker, provided one 
could get rid of cholera. Then I ven- 
tured a suggestion which appealed to 
him at once. He tried it out, but it 
proved to be of as little value as my 
commendations on his hog house. 1 
told him that my father had a kettle 
that held about thirty gallons, set in 
brick: that he kept a small fire under 
it, and that everything in the shape of 
waste from the kitchen, including the 
dishwater, went into it. Into this was 
put cornmeal, sometimes shorts, pump- 


kins. partially rotted apples, and skim- 
milk and buttermilk. Everything from 
the cats to the chickens ate out of it, 
and what was left went to the hogs. 
He bought the cheese from the soap 
factory, which came in large cakes 


as big as a grindstone, chopped this up 
and put it in kettle. He had no 
disease among his hogs. The man at 
once said: 


the 





Experiences 


“That's the best thing I have heard 
of for many a day. I will buy a lot of 
those cheeses from the soap factory; 
for if I can give the hog something 
that will grease it all the way thru, | 
am not afraid of it dying of the chol- 
era.” But they died all the same. 

One day, when coming home from 
hunting, I passed the house of one of 
my parishioners. There were a num- 
ber of hogs in the wood lot, that evi- 
dently were sick with cholera. I in- 
quired of him: “What do you do for 
them? 
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Taking me to one side, he said: 
“Now you must not tell anybody about 
this; but Maria—that’s my wife—has a 
barrel of soft soap right at the corner, 
and when she’s not looking, I give that 
soft soap to the hogs. That’s the best 
cure for hog cholera that I know of.” 
But his hogs died, all the same. 

Il had more trouble getting in touch 
with the Covenanters than with any 
other class of people, notwithstanding 
the fact that I held them in the high- 
est regard. There were two congrega- 
tions of them, one in town and one in 
the country, made up of the best farm- 
ers and the best people on the whole 
in the community. They were some- 
what shocked at my ways in hunting, 
fishing and getting acquainted with all 
sorts of people. They were particu- 
larly shocked when I felt compelled to 
oppose their pet project, that of secur- 
ing an amendment to the constitution 
of the United States, especially rec- 
ognizing the Divine Name and the au- 
thority of Jesus in things political and 
governmental as well as religious. 

They had a number of rather emi- 
nent speakers; and as my church was 
the most commodious in the town, the 
large meetings were generally held 
there, and I was asked to take part in 
the discussion. Knowing that I had 
been educated partly in a Covenanter 
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college, these good people co 

for the life of them understand whet 
opposed a principle which seemed { 
them self-evident. af 

After the lecturer was thru, | wa 
usually called on by someone ip the 
audience to address them, anq of 
course said what I thought. | told 
them, for example, that an amendment 
to the constitution of the United 
States required a two-thirds vote, and 
this would be an impossible task; that 
it would disfranchise Jews, Unitarians 
Free-Thinkers, and change the congtj. 
tution of our government; that an 
amendment to the constitution ig yge. 
less unless accompanied by proper leg. 
islation; and that while I believed gZ00d 
would come of the discussion, neyer. 
theless I did not believe it would eyer 
amount to anything. Furthermore, | 
told them that the people always got 
as good a government as they deserved 
—that the main object of the churep- 
es should be to convert sinners ang 
build up character; and that in the 
proportion that this was done we 
would have Christian government, not 
merely in name but in fact. 

As these good people refused to vote 
until the constitution was changed, it 
will be seen at once that our views 
were widely different, and for the life 
of them they could not understand me, 
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wheelbase. 
ceeds every requirement. 


spection. 


to get. 


Sec aeane Coane Ann esae 


want immense 
ample power and room. 


120-Inch Wheelbase 
Touring Car $1250 
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It is a marvelous car in its strength and 
endurance. All safety parts are oversize. 
The parts which get a major strain are 
built of Chrome-Vanadium steel. To every 
part we apply the most radical tests. Every 
part and process gets the most exact in- 


i The Car of Today 


This is the coming type of car. Men are 
asking and expecting more than they used 


Today they buy a car to keep, and they 
endurance. 


They want a lasting finish. So the finish 
coats on Mitchells are fixed by electric heat. 
They want a car to be proud of — hand- 
some and impressive. A hundred details in 








springs. 


Six. 


car building. 


They want 


this Mitchell add some luxury or beauty. cannot guarantee this price against advance. ty 
MITCHELL D-40 MITCHELL C-42 i 

40-Horsepower Motor  127-Inch Wheelbase 48-Horsepower Motor i} 

2-Passenger Roadster $1250 Touring Car $1525 Ciub Roadster $1560 tf 

Club Roadster $1280 4-Passenger Surrey $1625 | 

All prices f.0.b. Racine—Subject to change without notice. 

MITCHELL MOTORS COMPANY, Inc., Racine, Wis. i 

(602) H 
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They want comfort on a country road, 
so we equip this car with shock-absorbing 


i 
They want smoothness and capacity — 
economy in tires and gasoline. ‘hey get 
that in the utmost in this highly-developed | 


The Best We Know 


This car sells below any comparable caf, 
but nothing has been skimped. It repre- 
sents the best we know after 14 years of 


The price is due to factory efficiency. 
We build the complete car — chassis and 
body — in a mammoth, model plant. 


Waste has been eliminated. 
has been minimized by countless expert ways. 
Years have been spent to equip this plant to [ 

t 


Write for our catalog, then see this car—ouf 
latest— at your nearest Mitchell Showroom. It 
comes in five body styles. 





The Greatest Car | 
Sold at $1250 Today , 


OU will find no car like the Mitchell 
Light Six which sells at $1250 now. 

It is big and roomy, with a 120-inch 
Its 40-horsepower motor ex- 


Production cost 


build this type economically. 


Write today, for we 
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g f the survivors think to this | was anxious to have me champion their | feated by twenty-three vote altho I] mes side-lights on human nature, 
some 0 Iam a sort of renegade and | side. carried Washington county er any |. and etimes when I was not expect- 
day that } ¢ I told them that I did not want to | other candidate. I was sincer d A show came to town, and with 
peretic. go to the legislature nor into politics | that I was defeated, tho your A usual gang of “three-card-monte” 


were a a 
ining of the young and in the 
o ee of the Sabbath; so strict that 
nee noticed both when in the acad- 
: at Northwood and also at Morn- 
OT on a revulsion on the part of a 
vertain type of character against this 
vrictness. It seemed to me that the 
hers people did not have enough play 
i their lives; and I took occasion at 
a picnic to intimate as much. 
There was a picnic of the two con- 
gregations in a beautiful grove one 
Saturday afternoon. The diversion 
was addresses by three Covenanter 
reachers, each giving them a sermon 
of half an hour or more. The last one 
tried to “get the fodder down to the 
jambs” by telling @ story—the old 
story of three little boys who sat on a 
fence, talking about what they would 
like to be. One said, “I want to be 
rich; then I can get everything that I 
want.” The second one said: “I want 
to be great,” and the third one said, “I 
want to be good.” And the good little 
boy had all the praise there was going 
that day. , 
Meanwhile the tables were groaning 
as they can groan only when they are 
jaid by Covenanters or United Presby- 
terians. The boys’ mouths were water- 
ing as they sat on the hard benches 
thru three sermons. Some unregen- 
erate fellow (probably a United Pres- 


These people 


byterian or Presbyterian) at the close 
of the third sermon, called for me, and 
my Covenanter brethren were obliged 
to invite me to the platform. 


I told them that I had been looking 
at those tables till my mouth watered, 
and I was sure their mouths were wa- 
tering too; that this was not the Sab- 
path: that it was a picnic, and I would 
not keep them five minutes from those 
tables; but I wanted to tell them a 
story of one little boy sitting on a 
fence, 

A stranger came up and said: ‘“Son- 
ny, what are you doing?” 

He replied: “I’m chawin’ terbacker.” 

The stranger said: “You oughtn’t 
to say ‘chaw,’ but ‘chew’; and you 
oughtn’t to do either. I’d like to know 
what are you chewing tobacco for.” 

The boy replied: “To get the juice 
out of it.” 

Then I said: “I would not advise 
any of you to either chaw or chew; 
it’s a nasty, dirty habit; but if you do 
chew tobacco, I don’t see why you 
shouldn’t get the juice out of it. I 
think I can tell you how to get the 
juice out of today. As soon as I am 
thru—and I won’t be five minutes—I 
want you to get at those good things 
on the tables. I see your mouths wa- 
tering now. And after that is over, 
make those swings go; wrestle, but 
don’t fight; do whatever you like in 
the way of getting rid of your surplus 
energy. That will get the juice out of 
today. 

“Black your boots and your father’s 
boots tonight—and the preacher’s, if 
he is at your house. Then tomorrow 
get up at the usual time; if your fath- 
er doesn’t get up, waken him. Put on 
your clean clothes, go to church, and 
listen to the sermon. If your father 
g0es to sleep in church, give him a 
punch. Then in the afternoon take a 
nap, if you like; read the Bible and 
other good books, and go to bed at the 
usual time. That will get the juice out 
of tomorrow. 

“On Monday, get up early, do the 
chores, and, if you are plowing corn, 
or washing, or what not, do it the very 
best you can, and that will get the 
Juice out of Monday. And if you keep 
right on in that way, you will get the 
Juice out of life.” 

It is needless to say that I was very 
popular with the boys after that, but 
not So much so with the old folks. 


In 1875, I unfortunately got into pol- 
ities as a candidate for the Iowa sen- 
ate, The district was made up of two 
counties. Washington county had a 
republican majority of about a hun- 
dred, and Louisa county, in which I 
lived, of some six or seven hundred. 
I would have been elected easily, but 
are time there was a bitter county- 
r “ah ight going on in Louisa county. 
sac of land speculators had located 
: ee at the junction, and built 
bate — Wapello, the old court- 
“rie Own, was rather dead at this 
a a Was cut off from a good deal 
wed Pesto d by the river, which was 
rach “ye crossable. As it came the 
a e oulsa county to be represent- 
Fach a put me up against my will. 

Side in the county-seat matter 








in any way whatever; that I would not 
take any part in the controversy; that 
I would not make any speeches. I did 
subsequently make one at Washington, 
which was a failure, because the state 
committee had sent me the usual 
“dope”; in other words, had told me 
what I should say. As I did not know 
anything about it, and cared less, there 
was no heart in it, and I made the 
poorest speech I ever made in my life. 
Finally the Columbus Junction folks 
sent a committee to see me, and to 
tell me if I did not take one side or the 
other I would be defeated. I replied: 

“Then I will be beaten, for I have 
given my word that I will take no part 
in this controversy, and I won’t do it. 
I don’t care to go anyhow.” 

Louisa county that year polled the 
largest vote in its history, the extra 
voters coming from different parts of 
Jowa and from Illinois. The result was 
that three weeks after I was supposed 








grandmother was greatly disappointed. 
She had always had political ambitions 
for me, her father having been active 
in politics. 

It was a most fortunate thing for 
me, however, that I was defeated. My 
mother took sick shortly after the elec- 
tion, and was sick all winter. I had to 
spend a good deal of time with her, and 
could not have been in Des Moines 
anyhow. 

This was my first and last venture 
into politics; for I have ever since re- 
fused to run, altho urged twice to be a 
candidate for United States senator 
(the last time when election seemed 
absolutely certain), and once or twice 
for governor. I do not say that it is 
wrong to go into politics; but that a 
man should engage in politics, if at 
all, only from a high sense of duty, and 
under no obligations save to his coun- 
try and his God. 











en. Three-card monte was a com- 
mon game along the railroads in those 
days. I remember once nearly getting 
into trouble with a noted three-card- 
monte man named Canada Bill. I saw 
a man sitting in the front seat, with 
the seat turned, when Canada Bill 
came in and sat down opposite him, 
and tried to get him into a game. This 
Canada Bill had a peculiar psycholog- 
ical power over men. He was urging 
this man to put up his watch on the 
turn of the cards. I changed my seat 
so as to look the man squarely in the 
eye, and at the critical point I gave 
him a signal without perceptibly mov- 
ing my head. Canada Bill jumped up 
and said: 

“If you don’t get out of here and 
mind your own business, I’ll put you 
out.” 

After he left, the man told me that 
if it had not been for my gesture, he 
would have put up a gold watch given 





to be elected, I was found to be de- My experiences at Morning Sun gave | him by his sister. He said: “That 
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Duty Demands 


Utmost Power 


— in automobile or tractor 


—in motor boat or aero- 
plane 


Grad 












— in gas engine or motor- 
cycle 

















— in motor truck or any 
form of internal com- 
bustion engine 


En-ar-co National Motor Oil 
will give utmost satisfaction — a 
matchless lubrication service, . 
This uniform oil means more 
power, less carbon—longer life 
to the motor and least upkeep Nur 
expense, 
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Lubrication 


OTOR users face a problem of motor oil selection 
that puzzles even the most experienced. Hundreds 
of brands confront them. 


excel others. 


question often asked. 


Oils excel as do the men who make th 
made the crude, she knew no favorites. be agen 


ceived the same raw materials. 


Then certain fundamental methods were erfected. Formul 
developed. Tests were standardized. The yori jelieeedl Genes the 
same routine from the wells, through the refinery, to the finished 


product. Yet these lubricants differed. 
changed from time to time. 


How En-ar-co Quality Originated 


En-ar-co systems now change all this. 
thing more than mechanical methods. 


beginning—with the workmen. 


We established well defined standards of efficienc Each 
passed through a primary course of refining i a aoe 
the higher grades of En-ar-co training. “ly nope float 
attained, the workmen were awarded their degree. 

Now each workman strives for his master d . F 
he is not entrusted with the responsible taske. “aia ee 


Scientific Refining 


Thus we have developed Scientific Refining. We have eliminated 
We have produced the best that skilled men 


For 35 years we have given the world a lubri 
is uniform—En-ar-co National Motor Oil. vemeecimnes 


We ask only that you try En-ar-co National Motor Oil. 
Regardless of the motor you use, whether in automo- 
bile, tractor, motor boat or engine, your investment 
demands that you lubricate with oil made by ‘‘men 
who know” — men who are graduate workmen. 


Get This FREE Handy 


all quality fluctuation. 
can make. 


Oil Can 


below. 


hard-to-get-at places. 
find another like it anywhere. 

We will also send vital lubri- 
cation facts that you should 
know. We want you to 
have them now, early in 
the season. Send today. 




















The National Refining Company 


Branch Offices in 77 Cities 
General Offices: Cleveland, Ohio 7 











Note How Ensar-co Refiners 
Have Solved Motordom’s 


But which oil to use 
should I use this brand in preference to others?” is a 


We Also Send Facts You Should Know 


Be sure to fill out and send the coupon 
We will send a new-style 
special design oiler that reaches the 
You can’t 
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Problem T 


Many are good. Some 
is perplexing. ‘“Why 


Refiners re- 
All were supplied alike. 


Often a refiner’s own product 


We knew there was some- 
And s0 we started at the 


As these high standards were 
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man had a spell over me which I could 
not break.” 

The gang were at this show, and 
among others who were betting on the 
cards was a preacher, an old man who 
had always had a dislike for me, so I 
really did not feel very much regret 
that he lost. He went at once to the 
station and telephoned for the sheriff 
to come out and arrest the three-card- 
monte man. The sheriff came in on 
the evening train, inquired into the 
facts, and when the old man admitted 
that he had been playing and lost, the 
sheriff said: “If I arrest him, I'll have 
to arrest you, too.” That ended the 
matter. 

(To be continued) 


Stopping Ditches 

An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“T have bought a 120-acre farm, 
which is broken and inclined to wash. 
What is the best way to handle the 
ditching on this kind of land?” 

To keep ditches from growing deep- 


er at their upper end, the customary 
method is to throw in straw and 
brush. Woven wire fencing properly 


placed will hold this straw and brush. 

To fill up a ditch which has already 
washed out, the most effective scheme 
is a dam with a tile under it. On the 
up-stream side of the dam, put a neck 
on the tile, and put enough perpen- 
dicular tile in place so that the water 
is forced to reach a level almost as 
high as the dam before it finds an 
outlet thru the tile and under the dam. 
This method of filling a ditch, which 
has proved very satisfactory in differ- 
ent parts of Missouri, goes under the 
name of the Christopher method, be- 


cause of the fact that a man by hte 
name of Christopher was one of the 
first to use it. 

A man who has land that washes 


must necessarily leave a considerable 
part of it in permanent pasture. Often- 
times, however, the ridges and part of 
the hillside’ can be broken up all right 
provided a strip of grass is left along- 
side each ditch, and especially in the 
draws where the ditches start. A mix- 
ture of red-top, blue grass, white clo- 
ver and possibly a little sweet clover 
makes an excellent mixture for holding 
the soil under conditions of this sort. 


Every hilly farm has its own pe- 
culiar problems in the way of ditch 
handling. Each man must necessarily 


work out his own problem largely for 
himself. 


Hog Cholera Vaccination 
Question 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Is it a sound method to vaccinate 
pigs when two or three months old? 
Do they outgrow the immunity when 
vaccinated at this time? Is their 
growth checked in any way by vacci- 
nating at this time? Is it all right to 
vaccinate broed sows? Will vaccina- 
tion have any effect on the size of the 
litters?” 

The man who is raising any very 
large number of hogs should certainly 


consider vaccinating all of his pigs 
two or three weeks after they are 
weaned. Vaccination with the double 


method seems to confer immunity that 
is practically lifelong. This method of 
vaccination often causes some fever 
for a few days, but does not ordinarily 
check the growth. It seems to be per- 
fectly safe to vaccinate brood sows, 
provided they are handled gently. Care- 
ful figures kept by the United States 
Department of Agriculture indicate 
that vaccinated brood sows get along 
just as well in every way as those that 
have not been vaccinated. 





Inbreeding Hogs 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

‘I have four pure-bred Duroc gilts, 
and wish to know whether or not to 
breed them back to their sire. He is 
a two-year-old pure-bred Duroc, and 
is the only male hog I can get.” 

Of course, under such circumstances 
we would breed the gilts back to their 
sire, the chances being that the results 
will be entirely satisfactory. In the 
case of certain outstandingly good 
strains of hogs, especially in the Berk- 
shires, this sort of breeding has been 
followed for several generations with 
the best of results. The average breed- 
er, when working with rather ordinary 
animals, does not get good results 
from inbreeding, because of the fact 
that there is almost invariably some 
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weakness in the blood strain which 
becomes intensified by inbreeding and 
causes the production of animals that 
are not really worth while. Inbreeding 
is a powerful weapon, which, in the 
hands of the master breeder can often 
be used in a constructive way, but in 
the hands of the amateur it is more 
often destructive, especially if con- 
tinued for more than one generation. 


Grades of Wool 


An lowa correspondent writes: 

“Kindly inform me concerning the 
market grades of wool. What are the 
grades, and what is meant by such 
terms as ‘low quarter blood combing,’ 
‘three-eighths blood combing, ‘braid,’ 
ete.?” 

Generally speaking, there are three 
main classes of wool, first the cloth- 
ing wools, which are less than two and 
a half inches in length, and rather 
fine; second, the Delaine wools, from 
two and a half to three inches long, 
and of fine, sound staple, and, third, 
the combing wools, which are the 
sound, rather coarse wools over three 
inches in length. Merino wools will 
ordinarily grade as “X” under the 
clothing wool class. The ordinary 
Shropshire fleece seems to grade quite 
commonly as “quarter blood comb- 
ing,” while the fleeces of such breeds 
as the Cotswold and Lincoln, with 
their very long staple, quite often 
grade as “braid combing.” 

The grading of wool is a very com- 
plicated affair, and we do not care to 
go into the matter at all in detail. 
Simply remember that the wool of our 
ordinary corn belt sheep of the down 
breeds seems to grade quite commonly 
as “one-quarter blood combing.” 





Sweet Clover Foliowed by Alfalfa 
on Hard Pan 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“There is a section in the southern 
part of Shelby county, Illinois, where 
there is a thin layer of hard-pan, vary- 
ing from two and a half inches to 
eighteen inches in thickness, at vary- 
ing depths from the surface, being 
well covered with other soil on the 
high points, but running out to the top 
of the ground on the hillsides. I have 
been thinking that sweet clover might 
penetrate this hard-pan and break it 
up enough to let alfalfa get a start, 
provided the alfalfa immediately fol- 
lows the sweet clover. I thought that 
after the alfalfa had been on the 
ground for a few years immediately 
following the sweet clover, that it 
might break up the hard-pan enough 
so that good corn could be grown. 
What do you think of this proposi- 
tion?” 

On ground of this character it seems 
to be very difficult to get a stand of 
alfalfa. However, we have seen enough 
sweet clover growing on such land to 
lead us to believe that sweet clover 
roots might possibly penetrate the 
hard-pan. As to whether or not the 
alfalfa following the sweet clover will 
be able to get a start, we can not say, 
but the experiment would be worth 
while. The sweet clover would thor- 
oly inoculate the soil for the alfalfa, 
and it might possibly be of some bene- 
fit in penetrating the hard-pan. Have 
any of our readers had any experience 
along this line? 





Sudan Grass 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“Does Sudan grass make first-class 
hay? How does it yield? Can I feed 
it to horses? When and how should 
it be seeded?” 

Sudan grass hay is very similar to 
sorghum and compares very favorably 
with timothy hay. Sudan grass does 
not yield quite as much as sorghum, 
but it produces a finer stemmed hay. 
The ordinary yield of Sudan grass is 
probably around three tons of dry hay 
to the acre. We suggest broadcasting 
Sudan grass at the rate of ten pounds 
per acre, as early as convenient after 
corn planting. Sudan grass may be 
seeded as late as July Ist, but the soon- 
er it is seeded after May 15th, the bet- 
ter the results will ordinarily be. 

We look on Sudan grass and sor- 
ghum in muchethe same way. Pound 
for pound, Sudan grass seed is higher 
than sorghum seed, but when it is re- 
membered that it takes only one-fourth 
to one-third as much Sndan grass seed 
per acre, it is probable that Sudan 
grass is really a cheaper crop to seed 
than sorghum. 
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(HANDLER SIX 


$1595 


Unusual Economy 
Without Sacrifice 


5 dees Chandler Six has always been famous for its 
economy of operation—economy without the sacrifice 
of reserve power, without the sacrifice of roadability, with- 
out the sacrifice of beauty of design. ° 
Thousands of Chandler owners all over America tell of 
gasoline mileage of fifteen to seventeen miles per gallon, 


Tire mileage of seven thousand to nine thousand miles 
per set of tires is commonplace among Chandler owners, 

Chandler owners and Chandler dealers say that the 
service upkeep of the Chandler car is much less than that 
of other good cars which they have owned or sold. 

In the ownership of a Chandler Six you will possess a 
really great automobile—great not merely from the 
standpoint of economy of operation and maintenance, 
but, even more important, from the standpoint of mech- 
anical excellence and daily performance. 

The Chandler motor, designed and built in our own 
factory, distinguishes the Chandler chassis, marked 
throughout by its simplicity and its sturdiness. The life, 
pick-up, get-away and endurance of this motor will 
astonish you quite as much as it pleases you. 

Bodies of most attractive design and of unusual comfort 
are mounted on the Chandler chassis. 


Seven-Passenger Touring Car, $1595 
Four-Passenger Roadster, $1595 
Four-Passenger Dispatch Car, $1675 


Choose Your Chandler Now 


There are Chandler dealers in all principal cities and in hundreds 
of towns. Some one of them is in position to show you the newest 
Chandler models. Write us today for catalog and folder ‘‘How the 
Chandler Checks with High Priced Cars.”’ 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR CO., Cleveland, Ohio 


























Get Rid of the Gophers and Moles 


and the squirrels that take your corn. No need of having your corn stand spolied 
and having your fields cut up by gophers when a little time will kill them off. It’s easy 


olson them. ¥YSE GOPHER DEATH—TRIAL PACKAGE 50c 


The best on the market for its purpose. A small amount expended will save a large amount 
in high priced corn. Bay it, use it, and make money. Comes in tablet form—easy 
to use—sure in results. Special recognition given Gopher Death by the Agricultural Depart 
ments of British Columbia and United States. 1,400 tablets, $1.25. The squirrelsand 
gophers eattthem greedily. Special mole tablets, 75c. Made of meat the moles like 
and they do the business. Don’t delay. Ask your druggist for them, or send direct. 
Write today. Address all orders to 
FORT DODGE CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
A BOG SPAVIN OR 


YOU CANT GUT OUT ticncccuern 


but you can clean them off promptly with 


PN BS‘! MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF, 
and you work the horse same time. 
Does not blister or remove the 
hair. $2.50 per bottle, delivered. 


Will tell you more if you write. 
Book 4 R free. ABSORBINE, JR., 








FORT DODGE, IOWA 


Dept. W, 
SFREE TRIAL 





_— ieee 1918 “RANGER” bicycle. 


Write at once for our big 

logand special offers. Take your 
choice from 44 styles, colors and sizes 
in the famous “RANGER” line. 

Marvelous improveme r 

%. ordinary values in our 1913 price 
* ers You, cannet ae ph 
>» wi t getting our 
¢) omens and Factory-Direct-te 
cs jer prices and terms. 
Boye, be ‘a “Rider Agent” and 
4; make big money taking wn 
oe supplies. 
on a sample to io- 


he new iries and 
TIRES, ipment, eu! 
leycle line at half 
qrargthing a the blers! L, 



















the antiseptic liniment for mankind, | gaenger | ancl prices. 

reduces Varicose Veins, Ruptured | £leceme Wit EA Cycle Comesss 

Muscles or Ligaments, Enlarged Glands, Wens, Motorbike M Dpt. A179 Chi 

Cysts Allaye pain quickly. Price $1.25 a bottle a 
et druggists or delivered, Made in the U. S. A. dy ee 





W. F. YOUNG, P.D. F., $9 TempleSt., Springfield, Mas& The Han dy 


Stallion Service Record 


+ ” 
Every staillon owner needs the * ' 
Record. Contains bla nks for 100 poyanos | peed 
indexed, and the most convenient recor 


published for horsemen. Printed on tough linen 
Just fits 





The Engine That Breathes 


The GADE is the 
only engine that cools 
inside o cylinder with- 
out water or fans. 
Oan't freeze up. Uses 





paper, bound in cloth covers Bi 
pocket. Single copies, 75c each; th ree or CEs’ 
60c each. Send orders to WALLA 


FARMER, Des Moines, lowe. 


GOPHER Musee 


one-third less fuel than 














SOLD on ten days ol 


TRAPS trial, Circuiat telit 


about it sent free. re ved. 
A. F. Renken, Box 475, Crete, Neb 


skids or trucks. GADE BROS. NF@. CO. 
(Engine Dept.) dowa Falls, Iowa. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 
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> the Red River Special 
4 vi¢ 


Z aie 
o 


Soi 1S 
J; MmOLeIN 1D) 
RIGHT 


Tret tt Work for You 


HOOSE the right thresh- 

er, the one that will use 
the best methods on your 
grain and save every kernel 
possible. 
The world wants more grain. 
America’s crop should be a 
Jarge one, and is all needed. 
Prices are high, and you 
should avoid waste. Get a 


Red River 
Special 


this year and get all you have 
coming to you. 

Saving grain costs less than 
growing it. Put money into 
our bank account, not grain 
jnto your straw stack. It. beats 
it out with ‘The Man Behind 
theGun’’and the beating shakers. 
It saves the farmers’ thresh bill. 
Look for the thresherman with 
H the Red River Special. Write 
H for circulars. 


| Nichols & Shepard Co. 


i 
i in Continuous Business Since 1848 
3 
& 
3 


A AERRNRANISE OD ECCS ERD 2 4 AOS ce PRA DOOREORERDOER CCAM CASE tab Ee no 
| 








Builders exclusively:of Red River Spe- 
cial Threshers, Wind Stackers, Feeders, 
Steam and Oil-Gas Traction Engines 


Michigan 


ANAS ey 





| Battle Creek 








Guarantee on 
“| Brictson Tires 


/ 
4 A specific 10,000 mile written 
° yuarantes for every Brictson 
hoe 6°c$ Lire user, Tire economy and 
»y ge protection against punctures, 
(x, %¢eg blowouts and rim cuts. Brict- 
ise oe son Tires are rut. oil and 

agoline proof and wonder- 

ullyresilientandeasy riding, 


{/ TRY BRICTSON TIRES 
AT OUR EXPENSE 


on’t pay unless satisfied, 
today for details of Free Trial 
f riptive book, 
/The Brictson Mtg. Co., Dept. 99-58 
016 W.0.W. Bidg., Omaha, Nebr. 








1 HAVE NOW MADE IT POSSIBLE 
for “ worthy, creditable person, any- 
where inthe U. $. to buy a High Grade 
WITTE engine on practically his ownterms 


NO MONEY 
DOWN 
0). (15S aL CASH 
PART CASH 
OR 
BANK 
DEPOSIT 





A latest WITTE 
| prices direct from 

tory, Write for Free 
| How to Judge En- 
A ~Ed. H. Witte. 











Styles 
atest money sav 
made of Heavy DOl BLE GALVANG 


ED Wire. Resists 
. * fust longest. A Lxc 
ates and and : ny Mi es Factory Prices. Freight 
0 B fence book and ss ) y 
pitt BROWN FENCE & Wine ‘co. ° “* 
° . Cleveland, Ohle 


; Write forG 
1 res 
ence bargain book ev 


er printed 


‘ietecl. Handsome, costs 
more durable, We can 
Write for free cata- 
“D fal prices. 
NCE MACH. CO. 
et, Kokomo, ind, 











B You Cannot Afford to Use 
Any Other Kind 


Drop us acard and we will 


= BRIDGES, Bedford, lowa 





Raising a Colt by Hand 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Please give me some advice on how 
to feed a motherless colt. He is a fine, 
strong-looking fellow, only a few hours 
old now. I would like very much to 
be able to raise him.” 

If a colt is orphaned immediately 
after birth, or for any reason can not 
get his mother’s milk at once on being 


born, he should be given a physic of. 


two tablespoonfuls of castor oil in a 
little milk, or should be given a rectal 
injection of some such mixture as 
warm water, flaxseed tea and sweet 
oil. 

Raising a colt by hand is a bother- 
some job, but it is better than losing 
the colt. A good substitute for mare’s 
milk is made by mixing three pints of 
cow’s milk (preferably from a cow re- 
cently fresh), one pint of warm water, 
four tablespoonfuls of sugar, and eight 
tablespoonfuls of lime-water. Give this 
to the colt fresh, warm and clean, and 
at regular and frequent intervals. At 
first it may be necessary to feed it in 
amounts of a quart or so every five 
hours. 

Before the colt learns to drink from 
a pail, it may be necessary to feed him 
from such an arrangement as a bottle 
or teapot equipped with a nipple. As 
he gets older, he may be fed less and 
less frequently, until when he is sev- 
eral weeks old, it may be necessary to 
feed only two or three times a day, 
from a pail. 

When the colt is five or six weeks 
old, start him to eating a little grain. 
A mixture of corn, bran and oats is 
good. At this time he may be changed 
from whole milk to skim-milk, which 
is fed fresh, warm and clean and in 
moderate amounts. If any symptoms 
of scouring appear, give a dose of 
three or four tablespoonfuls of castor 
oil and sweet.oil mixed, and reduce the 
milk supply for several days. 





The Future of the Hog Market 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“T am feeding forty-eight head of 
hogs, which will average 150 pounds 
each. What is your opinion as to the 
future price? The government changes 
things*about every week, and it keeps 
me guessing. Some of the commission 
men in St. Louis think that there will 
be a big break in the near future.” 

There is no reason to believe that 
the government will not do its best to 
live up to its thirteen-bushel ratio, be- 
ginning some time next October. As 
to just what price this will mean for 
hogs depends on the price which pre- 
vails for corn during the coming sum- 
mer. It is difficult for us to see how 
the corn price can drop low enough to 
warrant anything lower than $18 hogs 
next October. Just at present, we have 
a rather uncertain situation. The run 
of hogs to market during March and 
April has been unprecedentedly heavy, 
and there are enormous stocks of hog 
products piled up at the leading pack- 
ing centers. These stocks will disap- 
pear like snow in summer as soon as 
the shipping is available, but just when 
this will be no one seems to know. The 
heavy runs are now giving some evi- 
dence of drying up, and we look for 
rather moderate hog receipts during 
the greater part of May, June and 
early July. 

There may be some severe tempo- 
rary breaks in the hog market, but, 
everything considered, we can not see 
how hog prices can go below $17 per 
cewt. at Chicago for any length of time. 
In fact, we would expect them to go 
above $18 rather than below $17. 





Millet for Grain 


Millet seed has been bringing rather 


; attractive prices during recent years. 


Pound for pound as a feed, millet seed 
seems to be worth just about three- 
fourths as much as corn. Under corn 
belt conditions, an acre of millet will 
produce only about one-half as emuch 
feed as an acre of corn, the average 
acre yield of millet being about twenty 
bushels. 

The best grain millets are the Sibe- 
rian, Kursk and Proso, which also goes 
under the name of hog millet and 
broom corn millet. For grain or seed 
these millets are seeded at the rate of 
about a peck to the acre. The only 
advantage which any of the millets 
have over corn as @ grain crop is the 
fact that they may be planted as late 
as July 10th and still make a crop. To 
do its best, however, millet should be 
planted not later than July Ist. 








When we recently printed a let- 
ter from Dr. C, B. Lavendar, 
who got 25,000 miles from one 
Empire, and another from Mr, 
H. W, Jones, who got 34,000, 
several of our old friends rose to 
a point of order, 


They reminded us i 
that, whereas both 77 
of the above records £44 
were made on Ford } 
cars, the original 
reputation of Em- 
pires was won on 
the big, high-power- 
ed cars that give a 
tire the hardest test. 


Which leads us to 
print the following letter: 


‘Empire Rupper & Tire Co., 
Trenton, N. J. 

Three years ago, Almendinger 
& Closson purchased two Red 
Non-Skid 37 x 5 casings for their 
heavy seven-passenger Kissel 
Kar, 


These tires have been subject- 
ed to the hardest of tests, all 
kinds of roads, all kinds of 
weather, and all kinds of loads. 


The car was sold about a year 
ago to Mr. W. Buck and, while 
in one sense of the word it was 
‘Passing (to) the Buck,’ the tires 
are still going, and Mr. Buck 
has purchased two more for the 
front. These tires have run 
more than 21,000 miles and are 
not ready to be ‘scrapped’ yet. 


Hate Motor Company, 
Benton Harbor, Mich."’ 





Passing the Buck to 
Dr. Lavendar and Mr. Jones 


The EmpireTire Dealer 


= 


There is a record made by swo 
Empires, both on the same heavy 
car, and both not only running 
up a huge mileage, but lasting 
through three seasons, 


4 As we have said 

* 24 before, there is some 
danger in quoting 
such experiences, 
as not every car 
Owner Can expect to 
get a tremendous 
mileage like this, 


Yet these big rec- 

ords do have sig- 

nificance when you 

take into considera- 

tion that the aver- 
age Empire in average running is 
delivering to the average owner 
a tremendous surplus of extra 
miles, 


For 30 years the Empire Rubber 
& ‘Tire Company of Trenton, 
N, J., has been making rubber 
goods of all kinds that have been 
famous for their long life, They 
have never turned out a_ better 
product than the Empire tires 
and tubes of today, 


Come to the Empire store and 
find out for yourself, 


You may not get a _ record- 
breaking mileage on one tire, but 
you will get a great deal higher 
average on four tires than you 
ever thought possible, 











BINDER TWINE 


FACTORY TO FARM—30th year. Free sample. 
AUGUST POST, KBox 55, Moulton, lowa 


atent Your ideas! 


Books “What to Invent” and “How to 
Obtain a Patent” sent free. Send rough 
sketch for free report regarding patentability. 

CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, 465 7th St., Washington, D. C. 





Nothing Wonderful 


HERE is no great secret, nothing 

wonderful or mysterious about any 

of the ingredients or the formula 
used in the manufacture of MoorMan’s 
Hog Remedy. The tremendous increase 
in its use is due to the fact that the 
most progressive hog men of the country 
have come to realize that this properly- 
made, simple mineral-conditioner is an 
actual necessity in raising hogs in these 
modern times. 

Not only successful hog men, but all 
leading men of authority all over the 
country are agreed upon the soundness 
of the idea of the constant use of a com- 
bination mineral-conditioner during the 


entire life of the short-lived, quick-matur- 
ing animal—the hog. 

While you have this paper in your 
hands—sign your name below and tear 
out this message for mailing. You will 
promptly get all the facts in a nut-shell. 

Send to Moorman Mfg. Co., Box 129, 
Quincy, Ill. Branches at Indianapolis, 
Nashville, St. Joseph, Mo., and Denver. 


Tear This Ad Out and 
] send your name at once 


Br IMMUNE s6éxcvcesasanenecden 
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The Sayings and Doings of 
Donald Ban 


By PETER McARTHUR 


“Well, John, I guess you are about 
right in What you said before | went 
off on my tramp to see Cousin Dan,” 
said Donald Ban, as he put his feet on 
the fender of the coal stove. 

“IT don’t remember what I said,” the 
young man replied, as he looked up 
from the agricultural bulletin he was 
studying. 

“Well,” said the old man, somewhat 
sheepishly, “you said you thought it 
was too late in life for me to find out 
what I was meant to be, and 1 guess 
you were right. I intended to take 
that tramp as I might have done when 
a boy. I wasn’t going to think about 
farming, either old or new. I was just 
going to enjoy the walk and see the 
country, and have a good time.” 

“I noticed you didn’t say anything 
about it when you got home.” ~¢ 

“That was because I had made such 
a mess of it that 1 was ashamed. When 
I started off that morning, I did what 
one of those feliows who write for the 
papers said we ought to do every 
morning—I stopped and took ten deep 
breaths of the good air, and made up 
my mind that I was going to take a 
cheerful view of life. They say, John, 
that we need oxygen in our systems 
just as much as you say the soil needs 
nitrogen, and I guess they’re right; 
but, tho I made a good start, I couldn’t 
keep it up. 1 intended to walk, as a 
tramp should, but before I had gone 
down the road a quarter of a mile, 
Jim MacPherson came along in his top 
buggy and asked me if I would take a 
ride. Before I thought what 1 was do- 
ing,.I jumped in with him, and then I 
was ashamed to get out. For three 
straight miles we talked fat steers and 
the best way of feeding them. He was 
out buying feeders, and was willing to 
pay good prices, because they are 
scarce in these parts. From the time 
I got into the buggy with him until I 
got out, I was just a close-fisted, bar- 
gain-driving old farmer, instead of a 


man who was enjoying life in this 
beautiful world we have. 
“Il walked half an hour after I leit 


him before it came over me that I was 
missing all I had started out for. Then 
I stopped on a little knoll, and sat 
down to think about how set I had got 
in my ways. When I put my mind to 
it, and looked at the woods in their 
fall colors, with the blue sky over 
them, and the mild October sun filling 
the still air with that feeling of ripe- 
ness and mellowness you never get 
at any other time of the year, I felt 
that it was worth while to see the 
worid as the poets do. Here and there 
a meadow lark would throw out his 
swinging call, and there was a hawk 
circling lazily, and sending down his 
Savage scream from overhead. It was 
just the kind of a day when men liv- 
ing in the country should lift up their 
eyes and their hearts, and think noth- 
ing but thankfulness. When I thought 
I was sure of myself, I got up and 
walked. 

“There were men out in the field 
husking corn, and the piles of yellow 
corn reminded me of gold. That 
brought back a story I once read about 
the treasures of Pharaoh. Some man 
who was digging around in Egypt 
found a description of caves where the 
Pharaohs put their treasures, and he 
got together a company to go and find 
them. They found them, all right, 
but, instead of the gold and precious 
jewels they were looking for, they 
found piles and piles of dust that hau 
once been grain. The chief treasure 
of the Pharaohs was food fer cine peo- 
ple, and I was thinking tnat perhaps 

“it would be a good thiuyz for us if that 
was the only kind of treasure we had. 

“But luck was surely against me 
that day. When I came along to where 
Henry Brook was digging his pota- 
toes, he came and sat on the fence, 
and we had a talk. He was telling me 
that he is scarce of feed this year, and 
wished he could sell some of his stock. 
I couldn’t help seeing the chance at 
once, for if a man wants to make mon- 
ey, the quickest way is to get things 
cheap from a man who must sell, and 
then sell them dear to another who 
must buy. Henry Brook and Jim Mac- 
Pherson were just the two men I need- 





ed for such a deal, and, tho I told 
Brooks that we have all the stockers 
we want, I let him coax me into going 
and seeing his. Well, the end of the 
whole thing was that I bought five 
from him, to be delivered in a week.” 

“But we have neither stable-room 
nor feed for them,” interrupted the 
son. 

“That’s all right,” said Donald Ban, 


blandly. “When I got to Coldstream 
Station, I just called up Jim Mac- 


Pherson’s home, and left word for him 
that I had five stockers at Brook’s 
place that I would sell him, and I put 
the price up five dollars on each one. 
He had told me he must have some, 
and I felt sure that if he wouldn’t buy 
them, someone else would. 

“I left word for him to call me up 
at Cousin Dan’s that night. With that 
deal in my head, I went tramping over 
the road without seeing or hearing 
anything around me. When I got to 
Dan’s, | was so full of it that I could 
hardly talk over the family news, and 
when Jim MacPherson called up and 
said he would meet me at Brook's 
place at ten o’clock next morning, IL 
went to bed early, so I could get there 
in time. Of course, Jim kicked, but 
in the end he offered me ten dollars 
on my bargain, and, after we haggled a 
while longer, we split the difference, 
and I made seventeen dollars and a 
half on my trip. 

“All the rest of the way home, my 
mind kept running on what a chance 
there is for a man with a little ready 
cash to go thru the country picking 
up snaps and making quick sales to 
folks who must buy. If he went at it 
right, he could be a sort of traveling 
fall fair. I sat down three or four 
times to figure on the back of an en- 
velope just how much profit a man 
could make in a season. Of course, 
there are fellows doing that sort of 
thing, but they are mostly so greedy 
about’ it, and have such a hard name 
for sharp dealing, that they spoil the 
business. What is needed is men who 
will do the thing in a big way, and be 
contented with a reasonable profit.” 

“Yes, father,” said the son, “but 
how long would you be in that business 
before you would have as hard a name 
as any of them?” 

“Oh, I’m not going into it. I have 
just told it to you to show you how 
strong the old Adam is’in me. Tho I 
spent two days in the finest part of 
the year, walking thru the finest part 
of the country that lies out-of-doors, I 
couldn’t get away from the money- 
making habit of a lifetime. I tell you, 
John, it’s very little use trying to re- 
form us old fellows. They'll have to 
begin with the children. I always 
think that Moses was one of the wis- 
est reformers that ever lived. He took 
the older generation wandering around 
in the wilderness until they died oft, 
and it was the younger people who 
went into the Promised Land. Now, 
Canada is a new Promised Land, but 
its promises are for the children, and 
we need another Moses to lead them 
into it, or, rather, to make them stay 
in it, and see how much it can give 
them. 

“You got a better start than I did, 
because you went to college, and were 
trained how to do farming in the most 
sensible and profitable way, but the 
next generation must do better. They 
must learn to farm in the right way, 
and if their parents, who have had 
the best chance we can give them now, 
teach them right, those who are to fol- 
low us will know how to live, as well 
as how to farm. I have heard it said 
that it takes three generations to make 
a gentleman, and I am sure it takes 
that many to make a farmer. On quiet 
afternoons, when I sit in the sun and 
let the goodness of life soak into me, 
I sometimes get glimpses of what life 
might be if we learned to make the 
most of all our blessings. The great 
trouble is, John, that we get into the 
way of thinking that all we get is be- 
cause of our own hard work, and we 
forget our great Partner who sends us 
the seed-time and the harvest, and 
Who, after all our planting and water- 
ing, gives the growth.” 

“After all, father, you seem to have 
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You can put the “Practical” 
to a hundred different uses on 
your farm. Here are just a 
few of the things that can be 
built with the “‘Practical:” 


Concrete floors 
Building foundations 
Feeding troughs 
Feeding platforms 
Hog houses 
Watering troughs 
Root cellars 

Ice houses 
Concrete walks 
Cisterns 

Manure pits 


Write today for full information 





Waterloo Cement, 
Mach. Corporation 
Dept. 305 Waterloo, lowa 








Thousands of 
Wy tarmersHelpedDesis, - 
(am ThisConcrete Mixo, 


Written recommendations from tho 
of farmers have resulted in the PRACT] 
CAL Mixer. : 
farmers themselves specify—a mixer yoy 
can run yourself, by hand or with engine 
power (1% H. P. is plenty). 


Turns out a perfect mix, insuring finest kind of con. 
crete work for foundations, fioors, silos, walks and 
all other uses the progressive farmer has for concrete, 








It has the very features that 


Three cubic feet capacity—open steel drum, tilted by 
lever to discharge batch—tilting hopper for charging 
drum—-rugged iron frame—gray iron mixing blades, 
Mounted on wood skids. Each machine tested and j 
painted before shipping. 


If you want a real mixer, farm size, here it is: 


“PRACTICAL” 


CONCRETE MIXER FOR FARMS 





$7450 









Charging Hopper 
Tilted by Lever 








gotten something besides the seven- 
teen dollars and a half out of your 
tramping trip.” 

“Yes,” “said Donald Ban, “I had it 
borne in on me that, after all, I am 
just about as much of an old fool as 
any of the others I spend so much time 
scolding about.” 





The Farmer’s Profits 


To Wallaces’ Farmer; 

Having had over forty years’ expe- 
rience in farming in Nebraska and Col- 
orado, breeding and feeding all kinds 
of pure-bred stock, I am in position to 
answer some of your correspondents as 
to losses in feeding grain today. I can 
not agree that there has been any loss 
in feeding $2 corn to hogs. 

I bought land in Nebraska forty 
years ago, at $10 per acre; farmed it 
for twenty years; got good crops most 
all the time, and sold it for $42.50 per 
acre. It is now worth $150 per acre. 
Tid I lose on the transaction? Not 
much. We have three sections here, 
worth about $7.50 per acre. We raised 
thirty bushels of corn, worth iow $1.25 
per bushel. We will feed it all to hogs, 
worth now $16.50. Is there a loss? Not 
much. 

A man recently wrote about his loss 
and said he fed corn worth $2 per 
bushel. Would he have held that corn 
and gotten $2? No; he would have sold 
it at perhaps $1 or $1.25. He was 
forced to hold that corn to feed his 
hogs, and thought he was wiser tnan 
his neighbors. But corn went up te 
the abnormal price of $2.25, and he had 
to feed out his hogs, and got $17 ner 
cwt. for them. Did he lose? Not much. 
Again, he made money, more money 
than he ever made. Yet that hizh- 
priced corn was a menace. It made 
him sore. He wanted to keep his cake 
and also eat it. The farmer today is 
not to be pitied. He is now at bat, 
and each man up makes a hit, and the 
fourth man makes a home-run. Don’t 
kick. Pat yourself on the back. Bury 
that hammer. JOHN F. BARR. 

Colorado. 























Northern Grown 


SEED CORN 


Special ‘‘Clean-UP” Lots 
BARGAIN PRICES | 


Late seed buyers—don’t miss this golden 
portunity to secure some of the finest 
grown seed corn you ever laid eyes on—st Wa 
derful late season bargain prices. 

We have several smal! lots of our choicest hig } 
grade seed corn—grown in and North of) 
Central Lowa lLatitude—iett after tilah 
season's orders, We have priced theseridiees 
lously low to move them fast. Nothing obo} 
about them except the price. The . 
Co. reputation is back of every bushel. D 
wait—you won't get a chance at these 
lots again. pe 

Select What You Need From These 1, 
let 49 — Karly Yellow Dent, ii 

(Slightly mixed With white, Shelled, Od 

OSG TENG. .cccccoccceasesscsconssetsseea 
Lot 42—lLowa Gold Mine, 1917. (A lem 

yellow dent corn. Fine for silage.) BSbellel 















Our test about 60%...... ee 
Lot 41—Golden Giow, 1917. (A populit 
yellow dent variety.) Shelled, Our LF 
BOUL CBE............0s0sceescee coseeereamm 
Lot 28—White Cap Yellow Dent, 1M. 
(An early yellow dent with white ag h 
Shelled. Our test 65-75%.... PE : oe 
Same as above only wnt On ee 
Lot 25—Silver Ming, 1917. (4 cont 
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(Our Sabbath School Lesson 
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Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
necessary by additions to the lesson text. 


of Wallaces’ Farmer {fs copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 
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Greatness Thru Service 
the Sabbath School Lesson 


(Note son 
for May 12, 1918. Mark, 10:32-52; 
printed, 32-45.) 


“And they were on the way, going up 
- and Jesus was Boing be- 
fore them; aud they were amazed; and 
they that followed were afraid. And 
he took again the twelve, and began to 
tell them the things that were to hap- 
pen to him, (33) saying, Behold, we go 
up to Jerusalem, and the Son of man 
shall be delivered unto the chief 
priests and the scribes; and they shall 
condemn him to death, and shall de- 


to Jerusale! 


liver him unto the Gentiles; (34) and 
they shall mock him, and shall spit up- 
on him, and shall scourge him, and kill 


nim; and after three days he shall rise 
again. (35) And there come near unto 
him James and John, the sons of Zebe- 
dee, saying unto him, Teacher, we 
would that thou shouldst do for us 
whatsoever we shall ask of thee. (36) 
And he said unto them, What would ye 
that I should do for you? (387) And 
they said unto him, Grant unto us that 
we may sit, one on thy right hand, and 
one on thy left hand, in thy glory. 
(38) But Jesus said unto them, Ye 
know not what ye ask. Are ye able to 
drink the cup that I drink? or to be 
baptized with the baptism that I am 
baptized with? (39) And they said un- 
to him, We are able. And Jesus said 
unto them, The cup that I drink, ye 
shall drink; and with the baptism that 
I am baptized withal shall ye be bap- 
tized: (40) but to sit on my right hand 
or on my left hand is not mine to give; 
but it is for them for whom it hath 
been prepared. (41) And when the ten 
heard it, they began to be moved with 
indignation concerning James and 
John. (42) And Jesus called them to 
him, and saith unto them, Ye know 
that they that are accounted to rule 
over the Gentiles lord it over them; 
and their great ones exercise authority 
over them. (4) But it is not so among 
you; but whosoever would become 
great among you shall be your minis- 
ter; (44) and whosoever would be first 
among you, shall be servant of all. 
(45) For the Son of man also came not 
to be ministered unto, but to minister, 
and to give his life a ransom for 
many.” 

The Perean ministry had drawn to a 
close. Jesus and His disciples were at 
or were approaching Jericho. The time 
of the feast was drawing nigh, and al- 
ready pilgrim bands were gathering to 
g0 up to Jerusalem, Jesus apparently 
was walking on before, absorbed in 
deep meditation; but the disciples now 
saw enough to know that His destina- 
tion | was Jerusalem, and they were 
afraid. Not very long before that, they 
knew that the leading authorities in 
Jerusalem had reached a determina- 
tion to put Him to death, when at the 
feast of the dedication, the attendance 
upon which made a break in the Pere- 
an ministry. Hence when Jesus for the 
second time suspended His work in 
are to £0 to Bethany at the call of 
‘we Sisters of Lazarus, they said: 
eg the Jews were but now seek- 
thither stone | thee; and goeth thou 
dently _ 5 And now He was evi- 
steadfastly oi ee ; 9 go there. He 
mon? ‘ t his face to go to Jeru- 
to all “aig was no use attempting 
dome be e Him otherwise; and they 

> afraid. There was trouble ahead 
of the most serious kind. 
Mena a them apart from the 
bsent ye ° ith them apparently His 
whose wor ae among the women, 
Sith once nanlike devotion to Him was 
. sreater than that of the disciples, 
and told them the plain truth, not 
merely that He was going eeaies 
lem, but what . Pigs to soruse- 
here: “Behold pa ild happen to Him 
and the Son of 
unto the 
and they 
and shall 
— (foreigners. 
Shall mock him, 


‘£0 up to Jerusalem, 
£ man shall be delivered 
aa and the scribes; 
shi ondemn him to death, 
deliver him unto the Gen- 
Romans), and they 
and shall spit upon 


chief priests 





him, and shall scourge him, and shall 
kill him; and the third day he shall 
rise again.” 

Now if we could imagine ourselves 
in the place of the disciples, listening 
to Jesus telling what the end will be, 
with the greatest composure and delib- 
eration, we might enter somewhat in- 
to the feelings of the disciples at this 
time, and have some understanding of 
what Luke, in the parallel passage, 
says: “And they understood none of 
these things; and this saying was hid 
from them, and they perceived not the 
things that were said.” 

How could they? They had seen the 
power of Jesus over winds and waves, 
over disease and death. They had seen 
Him heal the sick and almost dead, 
and give sight to the blind. They had 
seen Him raise Lazarus after being 
three days dead. Twice they had seen 
Him feed thousands with a few loaves 
of bread. They had seen Him escape 
from the plots of His enemies time and 
again. They had seen His supernatural 
wisdom, solving problems beyond the 
power of man to solve, stating the 
truth with such exactness and clear- 
ness that men felt it must be true. 
Peter had confessed that Jesus was 
the Messiah of the Jews, who was be- 
lieved to be irresistible in His might, 
and besides that “the Son of the Living 
God.” How could the Divine be jut to 
death? They could not believe it. 

What they have written about it in 
Mark and in Matthew was written af- 
ter the event, when His death and res- 
urrection had opened their eyes as to 
the meaning of what He said just then, 
just as our experience in the better 
world will opén up to us the meaning 
of many dark sayings of the Scrip- 
tures at which we can only guess now. 
So little did they understand what He 
meant by rising from the dead on the 
third day, that they were slow to be- 
lieve the fact of His resurrection, and 
thought the women were seeing 
visions. Peter, James and John had 
been permitted to go with Jesus to the 
Mount of Transfiguration and see His 
glory; but they were also forbidden to 
speak of it to anyone; but even they, 
or at least James and John, were as 
much dazed as the rest by this appal- 
ling statement. 

It is very hard for men, even the best 
of men, to get any full comprehension 
of something which is new and surpris- 
ing and contradictory to what they had 
expected, and also to human experi- 
ence. They evidently did not believe 
that Jesus was to be put to death by 
crucifixion or in any other way, and 
rise again. Shortly before this, when 
speaking to the young man who asked 
Him what good thing he must do to in- 
herit eternal life, to which Jesus had 
answered that he must forsake all and 
follow Him, Peter had said unto Him: 
We have forsaken all; what is there in 
it for us? And Jesus had answered 
that in the day of His regeneration, 
they should “sit upon twelve thrones, 
judging the twelve tribes of Israel.” 
Salome, His devoted follower in His 
life and after His death, and among 
the first to see Him after His resurrec- 
tion, evidently realizing that it would 
result in the glorification of Jesus and 
His disciples, came with her two sons 
and requested that when Jesus should 
appear in His glory in His kingdom, 
that her two sons should have the 
places of highest honor, one on the 
right hand and one on the left. 

(The names of James and John 
alone are mentioned in the text, but in 
the parallel passage, in Matthew, 20, 
the request seems to come thru their 
mother, the wife of Zebedee.) 

This must have been one of the sad- 
dest hours in the life of Jesus. He had 
told them over and over again that in 
the kingdom the first should be last, 
and the last first, and had laid great 
emphasis on this of late. He had told 
them that the measure of greatness 
would be the measure of service to 
others. And yet here were these two 
disciples who were nearest to Him, 
waiting to be first not merely now in 
service, but first in glory—first now, 
and first always. Peter does not ap- 
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pear in this. He had received his re- 
buke before this. 

I can imagine Jesus’ look of infinite 
pity when He turned to them and said: 
You don’t know what you are asking. 
You don’t know what’s before me. 
Could you drink of the cup of which I 
must drink? Could you be baptized 
(overwhelmed) with the suffering with 
which I am to be baptized .(over- 
whelmed)? The’ most amazing thing 


is that they said they could. In this 
amazing presumption we have the 


highest proof of their amazing devo- 
tion. No matter what might come, 
they were prepared to share it. James 
and John were very devoted men, very 
courageous men, very headstrong and 
impetuous men, so that Jesus once 
called them “sons of thunder.” They 
were so devoted to Him that they for- 
bade a man to heal because he was 
not one of them, so jealous were they 
of His honor. They were furious at 
the Samaritans who would not receive 
them in His name, so furious that they 
wanted to play Elijah and call down 
fire from heaven to consume them, but 
“Jesus rebuked them.” 

But Jesus saw what was good in 
these men—their zeal for His cause, 
their willingness to suffer everything 
for Him, and with compassion He said 
tothem: “The cup that I drink ye shall 
drink; and with the baptism that I am 
baptized withal shall ye be baptized.” 
Then He added: “But to sit on my 
right hand, or on my left hand, is not 


mine to give, but it is for them for 
whom it hath been prepared.” James 


was the first of the disciples to give 
his life for the cause of the Master. 
The other lingered longest and endured 
most of the persecutions. They did in- 
deed drink the cup. 

The ten were angry, and one of the 
sad things of the hour was that here, 
just when they were going to Jerusa- 
lem, and Jesus was to undergo suffer- 
ings of which they could have no con- 
ception, arose a bitter feud betwixt 
those on whom He must depend to car- 
ry His gospel thruout the entire world. 








It must have been a sad time for the 
Master. It would almost seem as tho 
He were excusing James and John 
when He turned to the ten and said: 
“Ye know that they that are accounted 
to rule over the Gentiles lord it over 
them; and their great ones exercise 
authority over them.” There is no ex- 
cuse in this, for the word “them” does 
not refer to James and John at all, but 
is a statement that among the Gentiles 
men exercise lordship over each other, 
or, to translate the passage with liter- 
al exactness, “domineer over each oth- 
er’; that in the world where men have 
power over each other, they make oth- 
ers do their will whether they wish to 
or not. But that, He says, is not the 
way of the Kingdom. Men there are 
great not because of what they do for 
themselves, or the power-they have 
over others, but for what they do for 
each other and for their fellows. ‘For 
the Son of man came not to be minis- 
tered unto, but to minister.” He came 
not to rule over men, but to help them; 
and whatever prominence you may 
have in the kingdom is due not to what 
you do to men, but to what you do for 
men. It is not only greatness thru 
service, but the greatness of service, 
and whosoever would be chief or first 
among you, let him be chief in service. 

In saying this, Jesus simply lays 
down the law of His own life. He did 
not come to dominate men or control 
them, or to compel them to do His will 
whether they wanted to or not, but to 
serve them, to develop the best that is 
in them, “to give his life a ransom for 
many”; to pay with His life-blood the 
price of their redemption, to lay down 
His life in their stead and for their 
salvation. Therefore, in the world to 
come, the greatest man is he who has 
done the most good in this life accord- 
ing to his opportunity; for the Divine 
judgment always takes into acccunt 
talents and opportunities. This is the 
only measure of greatness that Christ 
recognizes in this world or the next. 
This is a lesson that needs to be im- 
pressed upon us every Sabbath; for the 








754 
strife between the disciples as to who 
shall be the greatest has been perpetu- 
ated down thru the ages. 

In reading this story of the request 
of James and John for high honor, one 
can scarcely fail to think of the bitter 
sorrew with which these two men 
would look back on it as they stood at 
the foot of the cross. In fact, this cir- 


cumstance seems to have changed the 
whole attitude of the “beloved dis- 
ciple” during the remainder of his Hfe, 
and the one thought he ever puts for- 
ward is the death of Jesus as a ransom 
for many. The supreme lesson for us 
all is the measure of greatness that 
Jesus laid down: The greatest man in 
God's sight is the one who does the 


greatest service to humanity accord- 
ing to his opportunity and ability. This 
is the diadem He puts on the head of 
the saint. 

In the verses of the lesson not print- 
ed, we have an account of Christ re- 
storing the sight of the blind beggar, 
Bartimaeus, while Jesus is on His last 
journey to Jerusalem. These blind 
men, was no doubt their custom, 
took up their position on the wayside, 
thus appealing to public sympathy. 
Hearing unusual crowds approaching, 
the blind man would inquire what dis- 
tinguished person was attracting such 
numbers of people, and would be told 
that it was the famous prophet, Jesus 
of Nazareth. It was the most natural 
thing in the world that hope should 
sprire up in his soul, and in that of 
his blind companion, for he had doubt- 


as 


less heard that Jesus had healed a 
blind man on His last visit to Jeru- 
salein 


So the blind men cried out in a loud 
and pitiful voice of supplication. Many 


chareed these beggars that they should 
hold their peace, keep quiet, and not 
interrupt the discussions. Bartimaeus, 
however, was in dead earnest, and 
cried out still more. Jesus heard and 
stood still, and commanded the blind 


men to be brought. 

How natural it is that Bartimaeus, 
on hearing the message of Jesus, 
should throw away his garment and 
come to Jesus, feeling his way with 
his staff, or perhaps led by some 
friendly hand. Happy were it for us, 
if we could “lay aside every weight, 


and the sin which doth so easily beset. 


us,” as we run the Christian race, and 
with as deep earnestness as this blind 
man when he came to Jesus. Jesus 
asked what-particular thing He could 
do, and Bartimaeus asked the greatest 
boon that could be bestowed upon the 
blind Jesus, according to Matthew, 
touched their eyes. What wonder is 
it that, having received his sight, Bar- 
timaeus, who was accustomed to sit 
by the wayside begging, should glorify 
god and follow Jesus, and that the 
crowd should press on to Jerusalem in 
His company, with new hope in their 
hearts? Here, as everywhere, it is 
faith that saves. How can we receive 
help from anyone in whom we do not 
trust. and in whom we have no con- 
fidence? 


Out in Kansas 


To Hearts and Homes: 

“We don’t much ‘flour at 
hous remarked a caller. yesterday. 
“I make corn bread for dinner, a big 
kettle of mush for supper (we all like 


eat our 


mush and cream), then have fried 
mush for breakfast. I canned, dried 
and preserved last summer all we 
raised that we couldn’t sell, and we 


live high, I tell you.” 

I liked to hear her talk, and so said 
just enough to keep her going. 

“No, my boy isn’t big enough to go, 
and I’m selfish enough to be glad of it, 


but I'll do anything the government 
asks of the women, gladly. I'll share 
with the allies the last morsel of food 


we can muster, and consider it doing 
little enough. Here we are in our 
homes, quietly enjoying health, food 


and clothes. The children are in school 
every day. Cows are producing milk, 
pigs are fat, chickens are shelling out 
eges, and we are just putting in an- 
other crop all by ourselves.” 

There is loyalty for you, I thought, 
as | bade her good-bye, with a cordial 
invitation to come again. I have many 
callers these days, not all of whom 
are as patriotic as this one. “Corn 
bread!” sniffed one of them, only yes- 
terday. “I don’t like it: I’m not go- 
ing to eat it for anybody.” In my mind 
I cailed her “smali.” She may learn 
yet to like even corn bread. A son or 
husband or brother in the trenches 


| 
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would broaden her vision and enlarge 
her heart, perhaps. 

A mother of our Jocality sat in 
“sackcloth and ashes” for long weeks 
after her oldest son left home for 
“somewhere in France.” For a while 
reason tottered on its throne, and her 
friends feared for her sanity. At last, 
she forced herself to work for others, 
and of late is one of the busiest. She 
has made the mother’s supreme sacri- 
fice, and yet has found peace in the 
act. 

Marvelous indeed is the response 
from city and hamlet, school and 
home, farm and store, to the appeal 
for help in our country’s hour of peril. 
The great wave of enthusiasm aroused 


by the entrance of juniors into Red 
Cross work has affected every nook 
and corner of Kansas, at least. Kin- 


dergartners are snipping for pillows; 
primaries are knitting squares, older 
ones are piecing quilts, making bags, 
etc., while domestic science classes 
are making baby clothes for French 
refugees. Three little tots of my ac- 
quaintance hold weekly contests as to 
who can use the least sugar. A tea- 
spoonful is the unit of measurement, 
and the winner gets as a prize the 
privilege of eating supper Saturday 
night with grandma. Last week none 
of them ate a bit of sugar, and all vis- 
ited grandma. They know they are 
helping to win the war. 

But let me tell you, sisters, there is 
one line of conservation we are in 
danger of overlooking. For nearly a 
year now we have worked to the limit 
of endurance, trying to keep up with 
our home work, and at the same time 
“do our bit” for Uncle Sam. That “bit” 
has been a big one, and too often we 
find ourselves at eventide too weary 
to smile or to rest. We neglect per- 
sonal care of ourselves and our fami- 
lies at our peril, and the everlasting 
injury to the very things we are fight- 
ing for. After the war is over, and 
the boys come marching home, we 
must meet them with strong physiques, 
normal homes, and conditions that will 
enable them to take up life work 
where it was laid down, with the least 
possible friction. The nearer we can 
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live normally now, keep up our regu- 
lar reading and study, run into a 
neighbor’s for a friendly chat, study 
the stars, keep familiar with birds and 
flowers; in short, continue to be our 
very best selves, the better service we 
are rendering our country. 


ALICE E. WELLS. 


Ia e 
1917’s Best Gift 

“The Best Thing That Came to Our 
Home in 1917” is the subject of prize 
letters which appear in a January 
number of The Farmer, published in 
St. Paul. The prize letter given be- 
low is worth reprinting thruout Amer- 
ica, because it gives the highest inter- 
pretation of war service—that service 
is a good which blesses the giver. 

“Dear Household: The best thing 
that came to our home in 1917 was 
the pledge card for the conservation 
of food which my boy handed me the 
other day. As I took it, read it over 
and signed it, something within me 
seemed to say, ‘At last I, too, can help 
help win the war.’ It was the best 
thing because the spirit of intense 
patriotism was aroused in our family 
by that little card. Father bought Lib- 
erty bonds, so did my boys, and now 
mother, too, falls in line. Let us get 
together and strive to do the great 
work which is before us—and with the 
boys ‘over there’, as with the boys 
over here, march on and onward with 
God until the war is won.—Mrs. Hulda 
Harsdorf, Minnesota.” 

The signature to this letter indicates 
this expression of intense patriotism 
comes from that group of new citizens 
that have helped to make Minnesota a 
state great in agricultural resources 
and great in spirit. The letter is an- 
other proof that new America and old 
America are ready to stand by the col- 
ors to the end. The pledge card offers 
to every woman a chance to play a 
great part in this adventure for de- 
mocracy.—United States Card. 














SLEEPY-TIME STORIES 
From the book ‘‘Old Mother West Wind,"’ by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 
. 
Spotty the Turtle Wins a Race 

On the holiday of all the litth Meadow that he had not found the nuts, and when 
folk, Peter Rabbit, Reddy Fox and Billy they saw how hard he was hunting, they 

Mink were going to have a_ race. believed him, 
Just as they were about to start, Spotty All the afternoon, they hunted and 
the Turtle appears, and in fun they all hunted and hunted, and all the afternoon 
agree that he shall be in it. So off they Spotty the Turtle, with the nut in his 
go! Peter Rabbit went off with great, big | mouth, was slowly, oh, so slowly, crawl- 
jumps, and Reddy Fox and Billy Mink | jng straight back across the Green Mea- 
were about even with him. No one no- | dows toward the old butternut tree. 
ticed Spotty the Turtle hanging onto Round, red Mr. Sun was getting very 
Reddy's tail. When they came to the | close to the Purple Hills, where he goes 


pond, Spotty swam across, while Reddy 
and Peter stopped in dismay, for they had 


to run around it. 
Now there were just three nuts left 
under the hickory tree. Two of these 


Spotty took down to the edge of the pond 
and buried in the mud. The other he took 


in his mouth and started back across the 
pond. Just as he reached the other other 
shore, up trotted Billy Mink, but Billy 
Mink didn’t see Spotty. He was too in- 
tent watching Reddy Fox and Peter Rab- 
bit, who were now half way around the 
pond. In he jumped with a splash. My! 
How good that cool water did feel! He 
didn’t have to hurry now, because he felt 
sure that the race was his. So he swam 
round and round and chased some fish, 


and had a beautiful time in the water. By 


and by he looked up and saw that Peter 
Rabbit was almost around the pond one 
way, and Reddy Fox was almost around 
the pond the other way. They both looked 


tired and hot and discouraged. 

Then Billy Mink swam slowly across 
and climbed out on the bank under the 
big hickory tree. But where were the 
nuts? Look as he would, he could not see 
a nut anywhere, vet the Merry Little 
Breezes had said there were three nuts 
lving under the hickory tree. Billy Mink 
ran this way and ran that way. He was 
still running around, poking over the 
leaves, and looking under the twigs and 
pieces of bark, when Peter Rabbit and 
Reddy Fox came up. 


Then they, too, began to look under the 
leaves and under the bark. They pawed 
around in the grass, they hunted in every 
nook and cranny, but not a nut could they 


find. They were tired and cross and hot, 
and they accused Billy Mink of having 
hidden the puts, Billy Mink stoutly in- 


sisted that he had not hidden the nuts, 





to bed every night, and all the little Mea- 
dow folks were getting ready to go to their 
homes. They were wondering and won- 
dering what could have happened to the 
racers, when Sammy Jay spied the Merry 


Little Breezes dancing across the Green 
Meadows. 
“Here comes the Merry Little Breezes; 


they'll tell us who wins the race,’ cried 
Sammy Jay. 

When the Merry Little Breezes reached 
the old butternut tree, all the little Mea- 


dow folks crowded around them, but the 
Merry Little Breezes just laughed and 
laughed, and wouldn’t say a word. Then 
all of a sudden they spied Spotty the 
Turtle creeping out of the tall meadow 
grass. Spotty laid the hickory nut at the 


feet of old Grandfather Frog, and Grand- 


father Frog was so surprised that he 
actually let a great green fly buzz right 
past his nose. 


“Where did you get that hickory nut?” 
asked old Grandfather Frog. 

“Under the big hickory tree on the hill, 
on the other side of the Green Meadows,” 
said Spotty. 


Then all the Merry Little Breezes 
clapped their hands and shouted: “He 
did! He did! Spotty wins the race!” 

Then they told how Spotty reached the 
pond by clinging to the tip of Reddy’s 
tail, and had hidden the other two nuts, 
and then how he had patiently crawled 
home while Billy Mink and Reddy Fox 


and Peter Rabbit were hunting and hunt- 
ing and hunting for the nuts they could 
not find. 

And so Spotty 
the race, and to 


the Turtle was awarded 
this day Peter Rabbit 
and Reddy Fox and Billy Mink can not 
bear the sight of a hickory nut. 
(Next week’s story will be: 
Meadow Mouse Learns Why His 
Short.’’) 


“Danny 
Tail is 














The patterns we offer are guaranteed w ft D 
and allow allseams, l0cents each, postpaiq erfectiy 
by number and give size or age. Wri:e plat Order 
be sure and eign your name and addreg,. nly and 
Owing to limited space it ts not possible for 
Ylustrate more than @ few of the very many’ ® 
designs that come out €ach month. We hag Dew 
arrangements to supply Our readers with a ie made 
Quarterly” jilustrating nearly 400 practica) rh 
garments for ladies. misses and children. whee of 
be very easily made at home. The latest on — 
this quarterly fashion book will i. Matled wee of 
address in the United States upon receipt of 0. ws 
Special book on em broidery patteris, “Emp ‘i 
for Every Woman,” {illustrating 200 designs ee 
scribing how stitches are to be worked, prie rye 
copy, postpaid. ‘ € Se der 
Address all orders to Pattern Depa 
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laces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. nent of Wal. 





A VARIETY OF PATTERN 
CAN EASILY BE MADE py 
HOME DRESSMAKER, 
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No. 8736—Girls’ Coat—Cut in sizes 6, 8, 
10, 12 and 14 years. The coat has a yoke 
at front and back, and the lower section 
of the coat is joined without fullness, 

Vio. 8735—Ladies’ Waist—Cut in. sizes 
36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure, The 
waist is gathered at the shoulders to the 
edges of the back. 

No. 8740—Ladies’ Kimono Blouse—Cut 
in sizes 36, 40 and 44 inches bust measure, 
The blouse is to be slipped on over the 
head, and is open at the sides as far as 
the waist line. 

No. 8749—Ladies’ Three-Gored Gathered 
Skirt—Cut in sizes 24, 26, 28, 30 and 3 
inches waist measure, The closing of the 
two-gored skirt is at center front, where 
it buttons from belt to hem. 


No. 8746—Misses’ or Small Women's 
Dress—Cut in sizes 16, 18 and 20 years 
The center front of the waist has the 


Duchess closing with fastenings on both 
sides; the skirt is in one piece. 

The above patterns will be sent t 
any address, by the Pattern Department 
of this paper, on receipt of ten cents for 
each. 


“MODERN KNITTING.” 

Now ready for our readers, a splendid 
book on knitting, giving tull instructions; 
contains twenty-four pages, fully illus- 
trated. May be ordered thru the Pattern 
Department of Wallaces’ Farmer, for 1 
cents. 





BUTLER-CANNING OUTFITS 
‘e>) PAY. FOR THEMSELVES 


Make thissummer’s arden and orchard 
}, provide next winter’s living. E 
Be Patriotic! Butler Canning 
are simple and practical, Much 
and quicker than old- ashioned methods, 
Sizes for Home, Club or Comm a 
use. Many were disappointed in . 
getting their outfits last year. 
pect bigger demand this season. 
safe! Investigate Now. Write newt 
est factory for Free Illustra 
#4) Catalog and Prices. Good doal 
— "awe live Agents in open territory. 
BUTLER, MANUFAGTURING 
sci, “Missourt, | Minneapolis, - Minnesott 
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HEARTS AND HOMES 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to 
Hearts and Homes readers are welcome. If preferred, name of writer will not be published. Ad- 
inquiries and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 











Mother’s Day—May 12, 1918 


For several years the observation of 
Mother’s Day—the day for honoring 
the best mother in the world—your 
own—has been on the increase. The 
methods of observing the day have 


peen such as will pay tribute to moth- 


erhood. Originally a white carnation 
—the white carnation has been chosen 
as the Mother’s Day flower—was worn 
regardle of whether the mother to 
be honored was living or dead. Then, 


partly because the increasing demand 
for white carnations was greater than 
the supply, the red carnation was used 
for the living mother, the white for 
the mother who has passed on. This 
year we note that the florists are ad- 
vertising, “\Vear your mother’s favor- 
ite flower on Mother’s Day.” 

This year our boys in camp will ob- 
serve Mother’s Day. Mothers are hold- 
ing an important place in this war. 
Men tell us that the morale of the na- 
tional army depends very largely on 
the mothers. In one of the Y. M. C. A. 
puildings pictures of women who are 
mothers were posted on the bulletin 
board, and men who had no mothers 


gathered around them with the others, . 


who talked of their own mothers. 

In another building, letters from 
mothers were posted. Private Peat 
says, in the Red Cross Magazine: 

“In the trenches the boys compare 
the merits of their mothers. It is a 
wonderful thing, that spirit of mother- 
hood which surrounds us, blesses us, 
and-leads to higher things. We gather 
together in. the trench, and we talk of 
mother, mother, mother. The lad 
whose mother cried and fainted when 
he left quietly drops out. He never 
shows his letters from home, because 
it is possible she writes him laments 
and moanings. But those of us who 
have a home courage of which we talk 
—how we boast! Mother is a mighty 
factor in the winning of this war.” 

Two instances have come to us late- 
ly of what we consider mother quality 
—the quality which will not fail the 
child when he calls: . 

A soldier visiting at our home told 
of his transfer from Columbus to Camp 
Dodge. He had heard that they would 
go thru Chicago, where his mother 
lived (his father was dead), with the 
blinds drawn and the doors locked, but 
he wanted his mother to know when 
he went thru, tho he did not expect to 
see her. In some way, he got word to 
her of the night they would go thru, 
but not of the time nor the road. When 
the train reached Chicago, there was 
a stop of thirty minutes in the freight 
yards. This boy received permission 
to get out and stretch his legs. Can 
you imagine his feelings when he saw 
his mother sitting on a pile of lumber, 
her eyes on the train? How she made 
her way to the tracks her boy would 
pass over, he did not know, but she 
was there. 

Then there was the mother who 
went to a hostess house in one of the 
cantonments, to be with her boy, who 
was ill in the base hospital. The reg- 
ulations of the hostess house forbade 
More than two nights’ residence, un- 
less the boy was dangerously ill, when 
a second leave was given. This moth- 
er’s boy was not dangerously ill, but 
he wanted his mother and his mother 
wanted him. There was no other place 
conveniently near for her. Help was 
needed in the hostess house, so she 
applied for work which would permit 
her to belong to the serving force and 
80 to lodge there. In the meantime, 
the official hostess was searching for 
a housekeeper, and one lady who had 
— Mrs. Blank busily serubbing the 
— and shaking the rugs, said to 


cit ey Not give Mrs. Blank the po- 
Sition?” 

; bie dear, I can’t suggest such 
“Mee 8% the official hostess replied. 
i es Blank is worth half a million.” 
eat rene Sabbath in May is offi- 
én as Day, when sons and 
ya write to their mothers and 
a Fat Owers in their honor. There is 
“i ae Day, too—in June—but this 
we t taken root yet as has the day 

I devote to mother. 
toed — churches the aged are 
eht to church in carriages or au- 


tomobiles. Flowers may be sent to 
the church in honor of mothers who 
have passed on before. Some tribute 
of love and thoughtfulness may be paid 
to mother or to someone else in her 
memory. 

“Wear the flower in memory of 
mother, on your breast if convenient, 
but let us wear the rich flower of grat- 
itude in our hearts.” 





Navy Pennants 


“Old Glory” and the Service Flag, 
indicating that men from the church, 
or nurses, are in service, are both well 
known to our readers. The navy pen- 
nant in the church is more recent. In 
response to a widespread demand, the 
General War-Time Commission of the 
Churches has, in agreement with the 
National Catholic War Council, select- 
ed a church flag which is the regula- 
tion church flag of the American navy 
—a triangular white pennant with a 
blue Latin cross placed horizontally in 
the center. 

The pennant should be three times 
as long as it is wide. The proportions 











Harbingers of Spring. 


vertical pole. It is the custom in the 
navy to fly it during divine services, 
just above the American flag and on 
the same staff. 





Resilvering a Mirror 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Please tell me how to put quick- 
silver on the back of a looking-glass. 
The glass is as good as new, but one 
can hardly see herself in it, as the 
quick-silver is nearly off the back.” 

It will hardly be advisable for our 
correspondent to resilver her mirror. 
It is quite a complicate process, and 
befere a satisfactory job is accom- 
plished, the expense is apt to be more 
than the cost of a mirror. However, 
if our correspondent wants to attempt 
the job, the process is as follows: 

Get a piece of tinfoil somewhat larg- 
er than the glass plate to be silvered. 
Spread this evenly over a_ perfectly 
plain stone table having a _ raised 
edge. The table must be perfectly 
clean, and there must not be a crack 
or flaw in the tinfoil. Pour mercury 
over this to a depth of about an eighth 
of an inch. Then take the glass plate, 
which must be free of dust or grease, 
and slide it over the mercury. All air 
bubbles must be excluded, and this re- 
quires considerable skill. Expert work- 
men are not successful every time. 
One can easily waste several pieces of 
tinfoil in getting the plate down with- 
out there being any bubbles under it. 
When this is accomplished, weight the 








for the cross are: Long bar, same 
length as short edge of the flag; short 
bar, one-half of the lomg bar; thick- 
ness of both bars, one-third the length 
of the short bar; the long bar should 
project above the short cross-bar by 
one-third the length of the latter. 
When mounted on the white triangular 
pennant, the short bar of the cross 
should be parallel to the short edge of 
the flag, and one-third of the latter’s 
length from it. 

The other form of the flag is a blue 
Latin cross on a white rectangular 
ground, the latter being one and one- 
half times as long as wide. The pro- 
portions for the cross are those given 
above. 

Both flags may be used for draping 
within the church, but only the trian- 
gular pennant should be flown from a 





glass heavily to press out excess mer- 
cury, and leave it thus for twenty-four 
hours. Then place the mirror on edge 
to drain. 

Amateurs are seldom successful in 
silvering a mirror. The best policy is 
to let a professional mirror maker do 
the work. His job will be more sat- 
isfactory, and the charges probably 
will be less than the expense of doing 
the work at home, where none of the 
special equipment needed is available. 

Mirrors can be cleaned by rubbing 
with a ball of soft paper slightly damp- 
ened with methylated spirits. Then 
go over the glass with a duster on 
which a little whiting has been sprin- 
kled. Polish with a piece of clean 
paper or wash leather. Another way is 
to coat the glass with a film of soap 
and rub it off with a clean, dry cloth. 








Voluntary Rationing 


Voluntary rationing is being practiced in many families. 
bers of the Des Moines Rotary Club have pledged themselves to abstain 
from eating wheat till after the harvest. Others have signed the following 


pledge: 


We pledge ourselves to help win the war by using each week no more 
than the voluntary ration indicated below, of the foods that our country 


asks us to set free for war use. 





Man at heavy outdoor work ........ 
Man or woman at ordinary work.... 
Soy or girl, 12 to 18 years old....... 
Child, 6 to 12 years ola ............ 
Child, 2 to 6 years old ............ 


Fifty mem- 
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Children should be given plenty of whole milk, butter and well-cooked 
cereals other than wheat. Small children may need some white bread and 
some Of the finely divided breakfast cereals made of wheat. 














Tried Varieties 

The members of a garden club were 
chatting over the flowers of last sea- 
son’s garden. 

“This year I’m going to put the 
Mauve Gem aster in all my borders,” 
said one. 

“Try Sutton’s Exquisite,” urged an- 
other. 

“Don’t leave out blue salvia and an- 
chusia,” advised a third. 

“My Siberian iris was the joy of my 
life last year,” broken in a member. 
“T put out the Snow Queen and the 
Blue King, also the George Wallace. 
The Annie Farr iris is also lovely. 

“For real beauty, try the Lemon 
lily, with delphinium in your border,” 
she continued. “And as for phlox, if 
you haven’t at least one plant of Eliz- 
abeth Campbell, get it. This phlox is 
hardy, does not rust, and blossoms 
twice.” 

“How about roses this year?” one 
asked. 

“My W. R. Smith was the most sat- 
isfactory pink rose I ever tried. I 
planted it, also a few Sunbursts and an 
Epoch rose, in a bed with a clay sub- 
soil and a clayey loam top, with rot- 
ted manure on top. Then ! mulched 
with strawy manure. I didn’t have to 
fight either weeds or drouth, and I had 
roses.” 

“Have you tried the Beauty of Ox- 
ford Verbenas. They are lovely, but 
they must be grown from plants.” 

“Don’t forget the forget-me-nots, the 
pink balsams and farinacea,” urged a 
little lady in the corner. “I enjoyed 
my Japanese grass, too.” 

“Is it patriotic to grow flowers this 
year?” questioned one. 

“It is!’ the group chorused. “How 
can we get the courage to endure with- 
out our blossoms? We shouldn’t waste 
ground on trying out novelties, but 
our old garden friends must not be 
meglected.” 





Community Canning 


Mrs. Rutledge, president of the Towa 
Women Farmers, suggests canning 
units of girls who understand canning. 
A canning kitchen at New Canaan, 
Connecticut, gives the following report 
in the Women’s National Farm and 
Garden Bulletin: 

“No figures can give the work in- 
spired by the cannery, and done in 
private homes, and the spirit of in- 
terest and codperation in the town. 
The canning kitchen was in operation 
three and four days a week, from July 
3d to September 27th—a total of forty- 
six days. Work was dene in the base- 
ment of Center School, the rooms being 
donated, and the work done by volun- 
teer teams with a captain and a paid 
supervisor. The average daily attend- 
ance was twenty, which means about 
sixty volunteer workers a week. All 
community fruits and vegetables were 
donated, Private orders amounted to 
3,657 pounds; community orders, 1,331 
pounds. The community jars are in 
storage, and will be sold in small quan- 
tities after the first of the year, when 
the need will be greatest, and they will 
be sold at small prices. We asked for 
our work from 5 cents for tomatoes 
and small vegetables to 12 cents for 
corn, plus sugar and jar, and the jars 
were sold at market price or less.” 





Milk stains are ‘‘set’’ by hot water. 
If milk has been spilled on a tablecloth 
or napkin, dip the article in cold water. 
Use hot water for fruit stains. Treat 
stains as soon as possible after they are 
made. 

The “Hoover” Cook Book 

The new ‘“‘Hoover’’ Cook Book contains 
hundreds of tested recipes that combine 
deliciousness with economy and high food 
value. Every woman has several such 
favorite recipes. The ‘Hoover’’ contains 
dozens and dozens of others just as good 
—140 pages, 6x9 inches, crammed full. Ev- 
erything is .ully indexed and accessible 
for instant reference. Directions are clear 
and unmistakable, easy to follow, and 
safe to use. 

An ambitious housewife, who is a splen- 
did cook and a student of household effi- 
ciency, says of it: ‘I have a shelf full of 
cook books, big and little, but I find this 
new ‘Hoover’ better than all the rest put 
together.”’ 

The conservation of food is a patriotic 
duty, no less than increased production. 
The new ‘“Hoover’’ Cook Book should be 
in every kitchen. Price, 50 cents per copy, 
postpaid. Address all orders to Hearts 
and Homes Department, Wallaces’ Farm- 
er, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Dr. LeGear says: 
Heal 
ickly! 
sores quickly! 
Hard spring work, when the skinistender, 
causes horses and mules to have sore 


shoulders. My antiseptic healing powder 
is specially prepared to heal sores guick/y. 


Dr. LeGear’s 


ANTISEPTIC 


Healing Powder 


is the handiest and most effective remedy for collar and 
saddle galls, wire cuts and open sores. Just dust on enough 

to cover sore—it forms acoating that stays on, stops the bleed- 
ing, protects from flies and infection and heals Like magic. 
This is my genuine, original healing powder from 26 years” Veterinary 
experience. { absolutely guarantee it—if it doesn’t do all § claim, the 
dealer is authorized to refund your money. 

Get a can from your dealer 
now and heve it when needed. 25c and 50c sizes. Ask your dealer fora 


free sample-size can, or send us a 3c stamp for one. Also ask the dealer, 
or write me, for my 112-page Stock and Poultry book —/rez. 


Dr. L. D. LeGear Medicine Co., 754 Howard Street, St. Louis, Mo. 








Dr. LeGear’s Stock Powders put stock in prime condition. 
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Thousands have written us thus. 
brought so much money as today. 
farm values. Yet lumber is still comparatively low. 





ts have never 





Farm produc 


This means rapidincrease in * 
It will cost you | 
less to build now than after the war, when the big rush starts for 


building material. 

Get our guaranteed prices today. Highest standard grade mate- 
rials. Homes $300 up. Shipped anywhere. Ready-cut or not 
Ready-cut. Safe, prompt delivery guaranteed. Write tor Free 
Book of 200 plans—shows photos and exact floor plans. Send 
coupon, 


Gordon-Van Tine Co. 6748 Gordon Street 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back Davenport, Ja. 
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When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. 


daify management will be cheerfully answered, 





Questions concerning 








Making Good Butter 

In a previous article, the private 
butter business of Mr. Langin, of Illi- 
nois, was described. The quality of 
his butter enables him to sell it at a 
margin of five cents a pound over and 
above market prices. It is sold to a 
very particular trade, willing to pay 
highest prices for the best quality. In 
this article, we will point out briefly 
how Mr. Langin makes such a good 


product. 

The barn in which his cows ara 
kept is not’fancy, but it is kept clean. 
It has a concrete floor. A dairy in- 
spector might suggest the need of 
more light, and possibly the need of 
more ventilation. The cows are not 
scrubbed nor curried regularly, but no 
manure is allowed to accumulate on 
them. In the winter they are kept 
well bedded. For feed, Mr. Langin has 
alfaifa and silage. Pasture is almost 
the exclusive feed in summer. 

As each cow is milked, the milk is 
poured thru a strainer into a regular 
shipping can in the stable. The strain- 
er over the top of the can excludes 
flies in summer and keeps dirt par- 
ticles from falling Into the milk. Be- 
sides, it strains out any dirt that gets 
into the pail during the milking pro- 
cess. As soon as the cows are milked, 
the cans are carried to the milk house 
and the cream separated at once. Mr. 
Langin likes to get the separating out 
of the way as soon as possible after 
milking. This is the first precaution 
afier being careful to keep the milk 
clean in the stable. 

The second precaution is to cool the 
cream soon after separated. The can 
in which it is collected is set in a tank 
of water at the pump near the house. 
He has another tank in the milk house 
for the same purpose. The can is kept 
covered. He usually takes the cream 
with him to the house when he goes in 
for breakfast or supper. After it has 
cooled in the water for an hour or 
two he empties it into that being saved 
for churning. It is mixed with it very 
thoroly. 

Mr. Langin is fortunate in having a 
cool cellar which has a concrete floor 
with drainage. Cream is kept down 
there, and he does his churning in the 
basement. Some cellars have a musty 
atmosphere, but not so with his. The 
cream being saved is mixed very thor- 
oly at least three times a day. This 
insures uniform ripening. As soon as 
it has ripened to the proper degree of 
sourness, it is churned by one of the 
boys. If anything prevents his churn- 
ing it when it is ready, a small quan- 
tity of salt is added to retard further 
ripening. Churning js never put off for 
more than a day after the cream is 
ready. The cellar keeps it at just 
about the correct churning tempera- 
ture winter and summer. 

Churning is continued until the but- 
ter forms into granules in size be- 
tween a grain of wheat and a Kernel of 
corn. If the cream is too warm, he 
adds a small quantity of cold well wa- 
ter or a piece of ice. It takes him 
about a half an hour to do the churn- 
ing. When the butter has “come,” he 
drains off the buttermilk and washes 
the butter once in approximately as 
much cold well water as he has but- 
termilk. If the butter has gathered in 
the granular form, this one water re- 
moves practically all the buttermilk. 
Mr. Langin believes too much washmg 
injures the delicate fiavor of butter. 

Salting is done in the churn, this 
article being of an octagon type with 
small projections at each angle. After 
the wash water is drawn off, fine salt 
is spread over the butter in the churn, 
which is then revolved about fifty 
times to mix the salt with the butter. 
Too much working at this stage, he 
says, injures the grain of the butter, 
making it greasy. His customers are 
divided into two classes, those liking 
lots of salt in their butter and those 
preferring only a médium amount. The 
quantity added is gauged by their 
tastes. 

After salting, the butter is removed 
from the churn and made into pound 
prints. He can print it about as fast 
as he could pack it in crocks. Each 








print is wrapped in a piece 
ment paper and then. placed 


of pareh. 


: in @ car. 
ton bearing his name and some ad ver. 


tising matter. These cartons 
packed in a box and kept cool jn the 
cellar until Saturday of each week 
when he delivers them to his privats 
customers. 
To make good butter, Mr. 

says it is essential in the first wee 
to keep the milk clean and not Ket it 
stand around the barn to absorb odorg 
Other precautions are to cool the warm 
cream before mixing it with the olg 
to ripen it uniformly to the proper 
stage, and to churn it at the right 
time. His formula is not complicated, 
but is pretty exacting. The result isa 
superior quality of butter, which findg 
its own market at several cents g 
pound more than good creamery but. 
ter is sold for. His equipment ig jp. 
expensive and simple, which indicates 
that good farm butter is dependent 
more upon the person making it thay 
the apparatus used in its making, 


are 
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Oleomargarine Production’ 
in 1917 


In 1917, the United States produced 
about 263,000,000 pounds of oleomar- 
garine, which is by far the greatest 
production on record. Oleomargarine 
now is produced in quantities about 
one-seventh as great as that of butter, 
In other words, one-eighth of the 
“smear” spread on bread in the Uni- 
ted Statés today is oleomargarine. 

The more we hear about the pack- 
ers’ methods, the more we fear their 
competition. There is every reason for 
thinking that the packers have defi- 
nitely decided to do their best to sub- 
stitute oleomargarine for a large part 
of the butter consumed in the United 
States. 

A few years ago, oleomargarine con- 
sumption was not one-twentieth that 
of butter, but during) the past year the 
consumption of oleo has increased by 
leaps and bounds, and today is a more 
formidable competitor of butter ‘than 
it has ever been before. 

About 15 per cent covers the cost 
and profit in the manufacture of but- 
ter, whereas, in the case of oleo it 
takes about 40 per cent to cover cost 
and profit. Oleo is one of the most 
profitable of the packers’ by-products. 
If the packers wish to beat butter com- 
petition, however, they should reduce 
oleo prices far lower than they are 
today. 

One of the most sinister things about 
the packers is the fact that their large 
organization enables them to syffer 4 
loss for years, in a given commodity, 
for the sake of destroying compeéti- 
tion. 


Cow Test Association News 


During the month of January re 
ports from only fifteen cow test as80- 
ciations were received by ©. L. Black 
man, Iowa agent in dairying. This is 
much below the average number Te 
porting. In explaining it, Mr. Black 
man says: . 

“The rather short list of assocla- 
tions reporting is due chiefly to the 
fact that a great deal of trouble has 
been experienced in securing — 
nent testers, and not to any nt 
interest and enthusiasm on the pa 
of the associations. In fact, we have 
several communities ready to orgal 
ize as soon as we find the testers. 

“The shortage of testers has 
partially met in one of the great — 
states by employing women to . cis 
work. It is possible something 0 
kind may be done in Iowa.” 

In those associations from which tf 


ports were received, five pure- ave 
sires had been purchased. pan fom 
cows had records of fifty or ™ 


pounds of fat, while 255 cows exceeded 


forty pounds of fat. The heaviest 7 
ducing cow is owned in the eg 
association, her record being‘ 
pounds of fat from 1,664 pounds © 
milk. This association has sixty- ty 
cows which produced to exceed fo 
pounds of fat during the month. 
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The Farmer’s Friend 
Formal d shyce > has been rightly 
dubbed “Ihe Farmer's Friend” 
because it serves the scientific 
farmer in a thousand ways. 


FORMALDEHYDE 


Ghe Fermers Friend 


is the best and cheapest disinfectant— 
oficially endorsed as the standard treat- 
ment for see -d graias. It rids seed grains 
of smuts and fuagus growth, also flax 
wilt and scab ard black-leg diseases 
of potatoes, insuring healthy grain, 
clean potatoes, onions, cucumbers, etc. 
One pint bottle costing 35 cents treats 
40 bushels of seed. Big book free. 
W rite to-day. 

Perth Amboy Chemical Works 
100 William Street New York 


























GET THE WORMS 


Absolutely guaranteed to remove 
worms without danger to hogs. 
ost accurate and cconeenice; 
no guess wor So 
simple you wonder why the old 
_— gun methods were ever 


DON'T FEED 
WORMY HOCS 


Wormy hogs lone you money ev- 
pry day--waste fee 
NW ae wly--lack strength. 
our hogs-- 
Kness--even 
fest. Get Kid of th 6 Worn, “Giv ye your 


6 A chance to 


“SHORES SWINE SENSE” FREE 


4 amicable bo book 


VELLER co. 
us CEDAR Rap 108, Iowa 
‘ED. Write tor attractive proposition. 





3) To / 
WRIRUMBAUGH 225 stu ave 


Binder Twine 


Gua 
rete bug-treated f.0.b, factory near Chi- 
21 se, Small Io Standar ° _ ft. car lot, price 
Price on re ots t¢ more, quick ship't, delivered 
QUest. CORSUNERS CORDAGE €0., ‘Minncepelis, 
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Boys’ Corner 


This department is for beginners. We talk here 
about the. simple things of farming; about the soll 
and how it was made; how plants grow init; about 
farm animals—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.— 
how they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
all these things and many more, and any time any- 
one wants to ask a question, or doesn’t understand, 
or wants to tell us something which he has noticed, 
we hope he will write us. 











Special Corn Breeding Plot 


Two years ago this spring I had the 
pleasure of looking over 500 ears of 
Reid’s Yellow Dent corn, which the 
Iowa experiment station was planting 
as an ear-to-row test. Together with 
some twenty other corn breeders and 
judges, I had the fun of placing these 
500 ears in the order in which I 
thought they would yield. e 

In the fall, when the product of each 
ear was carefully weighed up, it was 
found that some ears had yielded as 
high as 69 bushels to the acre, while 
others had yielded as low as 26 bush- 
els. One nubbin which I had scored 
only 25 points out of a possible 100 
yielded 58 bushels to the acre, whereas 


a fine-looking ear which I scored 95 
points out of a possible 100 yielded 
only 45 bushels. 

But as.an average of all the ears, 
the ears which the average corn judge 
scored high yielded about 51 bushels 
per acre, whereas the ears which the 
average corn judge scored very low 
yielded at the rate of about 43 bushels 
per acre. But before giving the aver- 
age corn judge credit for being able to 
pick out high-yielding corn by looking 
at it, please remember that these 500 
ears were just the ordinary field run 
of corn, and contained a considerable 
number of nubbins only two or three 
inches long, as well as a number of 
ears with light, chaffy kernels. Be- 
tween the ears which were better than 
just average, the corn breeders were 
able to make very little distinction. In 
most cases the ears which the corn 
judges scored 80 yielded just about 
as well as the ears which they scored 
90 or 95. 

On looking into the: matter more 
closely, it was found that if the ears 
were judged on the one thing of size of 
kernels, it was possible to make a fair- 
ly close guess as to the probable yield, 
in fact a closer guess than most of the 
corn judges made. Moderately large 
ears weighing around eight or ten 
ounces gave better yields than smaller 
ears. Ears with: straight rows and 
well-filled butts and tips seemed to be 
no better than ears with crooked rows 
and bare tips and butts. Ears with 
wide spaces between the rows seemed 
actually to yield better than ears with 
narrow spaces. Ears with fourteen to 
sixteen rows seemed to yield rather 
better than ears with eighteen to twen- 
ty rows. Ears with hard, horny ker- 
nels and big germs yielded better than 
ears with starchy kernels and small 
germs. 

Last year the same experiment was 
repeated, with just about the same re- 
sults. The ears which the corn judges 
picked out as best yielded about eight 
or ten bushels more per acre than the 
ears which were picked out as worst. 
But, again, the ears which the judges 
scored around 80 points yielded just 
about as well as the ears which were 
scored 90 or 95 points. Again, the size 
of kernels seemed to be just about the 
best characteristic by which to predict 
the yield of corn. But this year the 
horny kernels didn’t yield any more 
than the starchy kernels. The ears 
from six to ten ounces in weight yield- 
ed more than the heavy ears or the 
light ears. 

Records were kept of the stalks from 
which the ears came, and it was found 
that ears which came from stalks with- 
out brace roots yielded several bush- 
els more per acre than those which 


came from stalks with heavy brace 
roots. In like manner, ears which 
came from stalks with short, stubby 


tassel branches yielded more than the 
ears which came from stalks with 
long, slender tassel branches. 

If any of you have just a little time 
this year for special corn breeding, 
let me suggest that you pick out about 
thirty or forty medium sized ears, 
weighing eight or ten ounces each, but 
with unusually large kernels, kernels 
which are thick and broad, with large 
germs. Plant these ears on one side of 





























Moline Wheel cas Double Cultivator 


Cultivate Two Rows at a Time 
through a treadle motion by the opera- 


ITH this cultivator you can do 
just as good a job of cultivating 
and twice as fast as with a single 
row cultivator. This saving in time will 
more than pay for the cultivator the 
first season, and more important still will 
enable you to cultivate your crops prop- 
erly despite the shortage of labor. 
Any one can operate a 


tors feet. It is very easy, convenient 
and does not tire. 

One leve: raises and lowers the culti- 
vator gangs. Individual levers on ea 
gang permit of adjustment for depth. 

Throughout the Moline Wheel Guide 
Double is constructed of the very best 
materials in such manner as 
to secure light weight with 





Moline Wheel Guide Double 
Cultivator. All operating 
parts are conveniently ar- 
ranged and are very sensi- 
tive to the operator’s move- 
ments. When the shovel 
gangs are shifted to either 
side, the wheels also pivot, 
and cause the cultivator to 
travel in the same direction. 
This movement is secured 


MOLINE PLOW CO. 


| MANUFACTURERS OF QUALITY 


Cutters. 














{MOLINE LINE | 


Corn Planters. Cotton Plante 
ers, Cultivators, Corn Binders, | CtY 
Grain Binders, Grain Drills, 
Harrows. Hay Loaders, Hay 
Rakes, Lime Sowers, Listers, 
Manure Spreaders, Mowers, 
Plows (chilled and steel), Reap- 
ers, Scales. Seeders, Stalk 
Tractors, Farm 
Trucks, Wagons and Stephens 
Salient Six Automobiles. 


ic 


greatest strength. It.can’ be 
equipped with a great vari- 
cultivator gangs, sur- 
face shovels and tongue 
truck. Three, four or five 
horse eveners also furnished. 

Ask your Moline Dealer 
about this great labor saving 
cultivator or write us for full 
information. 











MOLINE. ILLINOIS 








your regular field, and next fall pick 
seed from them, picking for your next 
year’s seed plot ears from the stalks 
which have no brace roots, and which 
have short, stubby tassel branches. 





New Corn Pest 


The corn growers of eastern Massa- 
chusetts are being bothered with a 
new corn pest, which has been intro- 
duced from southern Europe. ‘This 
pest is somewhat similar to the corn 
stalk borer and the corn ear worm. At 
present it is confined to an area of 
about one hundred square miles, in 
eastern Massachusetts, but pests of 
this sort have a habit of spreading, 
and it is possible that in a few years 
it will find its way into the corn belt 
states. The United States Department 
of Agriculture should take vigorous 
control of this matter, and prevent the 
spread of the pest beyond the borders 
of Massachusetts. 


Plant White Corn 


1916 AND 1917 IOWA SILVER MINE 
SEED CORN FOR SALE 


Testing 857% to 95%, at $7.50 per 
bushel, express prepaid to any point in Iowa. 
Send check with order. If corn is not satis- 
factory, return same and money will be re- 
funded. Sacks free. 

Also a limited amount o Reid’s Yellow 
Dent, testing 90% or better, at €8.50 per bu. 

ORDER NOW 


You take no chances. 











Don't walt. Address 


ROCK BROOK FARM 
Station B Omaha, Neb. 














FODDER CANE 


$4.00 per bushel; good germination; recleaned. Bags 
weighed in free. Special syrup cane, several 
vatieties, 15¢ pound. 

HEN KY FIELD, 


SEED CORN FOR SALE 


1916 corn, Yellow Dent and : orld’s Fatr. ae ve " ear 
tested, $10.00 per bushel. . J. BRENNEMAN 
Route 2, Kalona, lows. 


-O al Kun of the crib, 2. 50, in in 

car loads, or picked ears, 
—$—————— FG.00. Bags, 35 cents. L. G. 
VINCENT, 


Missouri Valley, lowa. 
Early Amber Cane Seed 


$8.00 per 100 Ibs. Sacks furnished. Limited supply. 
RITTHALER BROS., Grovelana, Ill. 


GENUINE GRIMM ALFAFA SEED 


Free from foul seed. 40c per pound. Prepaid by 
mail or express. HANS CALLSEN, Lily, South 
Dakota. Route 2, Box 7. 


Shenandoah, lowa 

























AGE CROPS 


to bes oe oan aodtich 
Cane, 


rice. Plant 
illet, Sudan oo 
is 
_— cro) can be grown on p= A acre- 
serope telling how to grow and 
aes ‘forhge crops free on request. Also 
descriptive catalog and price list free, 
Write today for your copy. 
tOWA SEED CO., 


SUDAN SEED—NORTHERN GROWN 


25c per Ib., much or little. We furnish sacka, you 
pay express or freight. Prompt shipment. 

Order Quick 
HENRY FIELD, henandoah, lowa 


Select White Seed Corn For Sale 


This is the Silver Mine corn, and was planted be- 
tween May 1i4th and 18th. The field of corn was out 
of danger of frost on September 2th. I have given 
this seed corn the germ test and then the Rag Doll 
test. All the corn I offer for seed tested 100 per cent. 
After a four days’ test by the County Agriculturist, 
he gave 96 per cent germination. Bank reference 
given if required. Price. $10.00 per bushel, f. o. b. 
Onawa. Address T. SKEVINGTON, Onawa, lowa. 


Hand-Picked Seed Corn 


Nubbed and shelled, white, lowa grown, here two 
years, St. Chas. White, 90-day Bloody Butch and 
Calico. All suitable for northern seed, as they ma- 
ture in 90 to110 days. We also have a large white 
corn suitable for planting farther south. Above seed 
germinates 92 to 97%. $5.00 per bu. Black Amber 
Cane at $4.00 per bu. Prices f. 0. b. here. Write for 
samples. ASHER ADAMS, Osage City, Kansas. 


SOY BEANS—NORTHERN GROWN 


Acclimated varieties, 86.00 per bushel, bags weighed 
in free. Order quick. Quality and germination 
guaranteed satisfactory or we trade back. Plant 
with corn for feed or fertility. 

HENRY FI ELD, Shenandoah, iowa 






















Selected Seed Corn 


Early Reid's, 90-day yellow and white, and early 
Silver Mine, in crates. Ten days’ trial. 90% germ- 
ination. $10 per bushel, money with order. W.C 
BRYANT, Kirkwood, Ill., or R. D. HARRISON, 
Princeton, Ill. 


Get Your Seed Corn Now 


We have 1916 corn. New corn net fit fer 


seed. Don't wait. Get itmnow. 
AYE BROS., Box 2, BLAIR, NEB. 


“Beed Corn Center of the World” _ 








90 Day Seed Corn 


Limited amount of tested King Phillip seed corn. 
Grown close to Lowa line. 65.00 per bu., shelled. 


J. W. ARNOLD, Lewistown, Mo. 


\ANE SEED, Amber, @6 per hundred. SU DAN 

)/ GRASS, eighteen cents per pound. Sacks 
free 100 pounds or over. PEABODY HARDWARE 
& LUMBER CO., Pe abody, Kansas. 


~ KAFIR CORN | 


Pure black hull white, northern grown, bigh germ- 
ination, $3.00 per bushel, bags weighed In free. Red 
Katir and Milo same price. Feterita, $4.00 per bu. 

MERRY F EL D, Shenandoah, lowa 








GooD recleaned, not irrigated 
sced. Write for samples & prices. 
J. JACOBSON, Formoso, Kans. 
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Steer Feeding Question 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Early in April I bought sixty head 
of yearlings, weighing around 600 
pounds each, at 10 cents a pound. I 
have 160 acres of good blue grass pas- 
ture, and have bought corn at $1.40 a 
buskel. Would you advise letting these 
cattle run on pasture without feeding 
any grain, and selling them about the 
first of October off the grass, or would 
you advise feeding them an average of 
about five bushels of corn per day, to- 
gether with about five pounds per head 
of molasses feed, at $54 per ton?” 

Cattle feeding has always been an 
uncertain proposition, but it has never 
been more uncertain than it is at the 
present time. During the past six or 
seven months the powers that be have 
taken the view that rather thin cattle 
should sell almost as well as well-fin- 
ished cattle. Some of them even came 
out openly and said that in times like 
this we should not feed as much corn 
to cattle. More recently, however, a 
change of heart seems to have come 
over both the government authorities 
and the packers. They are beginning 
to see that they really want some well- 
finished cattle, and as a result well- 
finished cattle are selling relatively 
much better than they did during the 
winter. How long this will continue 
no man can say. 

No man can say whether or not it 
will pay our correspondent to feed his 
steers grain on grass. In the ordinary 
year, we would advise feeding these 
steers ten or fifteen pounds of corn 
per head daily, and marketing some 
time in the late summer or early fall. 
This year we do not care to give any 
definite advice on the proposition, al- 
tho we would be just a little inclined 
to feed some grain, in view of the re- 
cent change of front by the authorities. 
Our correspondent’s proposed ration 
an average daily feed of about six 
pounds of corn and five pounds of mo- 
lasses feed—should produce very good 
gains. As to just how much molasses 
feed it will pay to give at $54 per ton, 
with corn at $1.40 per bushel, depends 
to some extent on the exact composi- 
tion of this particular molasses feed. 
Most molasses feeds seem to have a 
feeding value very similar pound for 
pound to corn, some being slightly su- 
perior and some slightly inferior. They 
are a little richer in protein than corn, 
but are not rich enough in protein to 
make an altogether satisfactory sub- 
stitute for such feets as cottonseed 
meal and oil meal. 

On good blue grass pasture, how- 
ever, neither cottonseed meal nor oil 
meal seem to be particularly profitable 
unless they may be bought at the same 
price pound for pound as corn. At the 
Missouri station, as a result of several 
years of experimenting, they found 
that while during the greater part of 
the summer feeding period oil meal 
was worth no more than corn, pound 
for pound, nevertheless during the last 
two months it paid to add oil meal to 
the ration even tho it cost somewhat 
more than corn. 





. . . 
Sucking Pig Ration 

A South Dakota 
writes: 

“Please suggest a balanced ration 
for spring pigs up to weaning time. 
What would be a balanced ration after 
weaning time? What is the feeding 
value of ground oats? Tankage is $95 
a ton; Red-Dog, $57; middlings, $50; 
corn, $1.50 per bushel, and oats 90 
cents per bushel.” 

When the self-feeding 
in use, we suggest giving the sucking 
pig all it will eat of ground corn from 
one self-feeder and tankage from an- 
other; or a mixture of four parts of 
corn and one part of tankage might be 
used. With middlings at $50 a ton or 
less, it may pay to feed some of them. 
In such a case we would suggest five 
parts of corn, one part of tankage, and 
one part of middlings. Most farmers 
like to feed some oats, but with oats 
at $0 cents a bushel, we believe it will 
be better to depend altogether on corn 
and tankage, with possibly some mid- 
dlings. 

After the pigs are weaned, we would 
be inclined to continue in much the 
same way, depending chiefly on corn 
and tankage, and feeding some mid- 
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Write for this book Sent 
FREE. A postal will do 


Facts you should know about 
the market for live stock and meat 


In Swift & Company’s 
1918 Year Book. Sent FREE 
on request. Write for copy 


HIS book presents, clearly and frankly, a study 

of live stock buying and meat selling—a descrip- 
tion of the market conditions that determine the prices 
you get for your live stock. 


It describes the producing and marketing steps from 
your farm to the table of the consumer. It expiains 
also how the part played by Swift & Company 
enables you to obtain for your live stock the highest 
market figures. 


The full value to you, of this part played by Swift 
& Company—how it affords you a ready cash market 
for your live stock, and how it passes along the meat 
products to the consumer on the lowest operating 
expense and profit and with highest efficiency—is 
shown in this book. 


Write for your copy of Swift & Company’s 1918 


Year Book now—a postal 


will do. 


Every page 


presents facts that you as a stockman and farmer 
should know. 





Address Swift & Company 
4152 Packers Avenue 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago 











Swift & Company, U.S.A. 














for pound than corn. Oats at present 
prices we would use very sparingly, if 
at all. 





Tankage for Pigs on Clover 


A Kentucky correspondent writes: 

“Tam feeding 100 pigs averaging 75 
pounds each, on clover pasture, an av- 
erage ration of three ears of damaged 
corn. Will it pay me to buy 60 per 
cent tankage at $110 per ton to keep 
before these pigs at all times in self- 
feeders? When the pigs are getting 
only three ears of corn per day, is 
there any danger of their eating too 
much tankage from the self-feeders? 
I wish to finish these pigs for the Sep- 
tember market.” 

We suggest that our correspondent 
feed to these 75-pound pigs on clover 
pasture an average daily of about one- 
eighth of a pound of tankage in con- 
nection with the three ears of corn. 
We certainly would not keep tankage 
in self-feeders before these pigs, when 





dlings provided they cost less pound 


they are getting such a small corn ra- 
tion. In their eséort to get a concen- 





trated feed of some sort, the pigs will 
be tempted to eat one-half to a pound 
of tankage per head daily. It would be 
perfectly all right to allow the appe- 
tite to be the guide, provided an abun- 
dance of corn was kept before the pigs 
at all times. But with the corn limit- 
ed, we certainly would not feed tank- 
age in self-feeders. 

Several years ago, at the Iowa sta- 
tion, with spring pigs on clover pas- 
ture, one lot getting corn alone made 
average daily gains of .85 of a pound, 
whereas another lot getting about one- 
third of a pound of tankage in addition 
to the corn made average daily gains 
of 1.18 pounds. For 100 pounds of 
gain, the corn alone pigs required 371 
pounds of feed, whereas the tankage 
pigs required 299 pounds of corn and 
35 pounds of ttankage. Generally 
speaking, we believe that this year it 
will pay to feed pigs on alfalfa, clover 
or rape pasture about one-eighth of a 
pound of tankage per head daily. Pigs 
on blue grass or timothy pasture will 
probably require about one-third of a 
pound of tankage daily for their cheap- 
est and best development, 
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To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

| have read Mr. Baylor’s communica- 
tion which appeared in your issue of 
April 19th. | have worked as a hired 
hand on the farm and also in the city, 
and am now farming for myself. 1 
think Mr. Baylor is rather wide of the 





nt 
do 





mark. The average price for labor in 
the town: id cities may be in the 
neighborhood of $3 a day; but that 
a does not mean steady work under nor- 
es | mal conditions. It means probably 
mm four or. five days a week on an aver- 
age thruout the year. I know, because 
[have been “thru the mill.” It means 


also working all the time you are on 
the job. You can’t stop and visit for 
half an hour with a friend, as you can 
in the country. , 

A steady job in the city will run 


about $2.50 a day, with twenty-six 
working days in the month, which 
means about $65 a month. The man 
who has tried it knows that at the 


end of the month there is mighty little 
left after his necessary expenses are 
paid. He has no garden to keep down 
the grocery bill, no cow, no chickens, 
and no free meat. You pay for every- 
thing you get. 
Things quite different on the 
farm. As a rule, there is a better 
house to live in, and the hired hand 
has his garden, the use of a cow, and 


are 


a certain amount of meat. The work 
is no harder than in the cities. The 
hours may be somewhat longer, but 


there is enough variety in the work to 

keep a man from wearing out. There 

are three warm meals a day in the 

country, while in the city there are 

but two, the noon meal being a cold 
Junch. 

Mr. Baylor says the farmer keeps 

his wife at home from one year’s end 

to the other. That sounds ridiculous 
4 to me. 

A. M. CRAIN. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Referring to the communication by 
W. W. Baylor, in your issue of April 
19th, in this part of Iinois it is better 
tobe a farm hand than a farmer. The 
hands are getting from $55 to $70 a 
month and board, and a horse kept. 
The board of a horse is worth at least 
$10 a month. I think the average la- 
boring man would find trouble in bet- 
tering this in the city. 

It is true that farmers can not very 


well have fresh meat three times a 
day; but they have plenty of good 
sugar-cured ham and smoked bacon 


and sow-belly and eggs, and a man 
ought to be able to do a good day’s 
work on food of this sort, with an 
abundance of vegetables in season. 

As for the farmers being poor man- 
agers, | think as a rule they are just 
as good managers as the merchants in 
the cities, except when it comes to the 
marketing of their products. 

OTTO LINDQUIST. 

Illinois. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In your issue of April 19th, you pub- 
lished an articie entitled, “fhe Farm- 
hand’s Point of View.” I think the 
title is wrong, because those hands 
that are really interested in the farm- 
er are not so prejudiced against him. 
My friend should take an optimistic 
view and see a little good in the farm- 
er at least. 

From the age of thirteen to twenty- 
five | was a hired hand, and for the 
past twenty-five years I have been hir- 
ing men. | admit that there are farm- 
€fs who are hard to deal with, but for 
every one of that kind there is a farm 
hand who is just as bad. Unlike my 
friend, 1 do not condemn all hired 
hands because a few are looking for 
bricks of gold. He seems to take it 
for granted that all farmers are hard 
cases and all hands perfect. He thinks 
that whene 
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fol ver a hand quits, the blame 
cal 18 all on the boss , 
When eneacca 
i —_ engaged as a hand, I was 
} - ed as one of the family. Why? 
sECAUSe ey a ‘seid 
a 1use I made my employers’ welfare 


and success yyy 
with other hands 
in their work, 


own. I have worked 
who took an interest 
Getinees and they received good 
whose ma > Ba seen other hands 

“~ S01€ ambition was to get the 
meee the easiest way possible. That 
pei ah had to bear the disagree- 
Out of o of the work, In nine cases 
deter ‘en, the hand, by his own acts, 

‘Tmines the treatment he receives. 


2 Speaking of hands quitting, and 
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Farm-Hand Question 


going to town, if the hand really wants 
to work, does he go to town? As a gen- 
eral rule, he begins looking for a job 
right away. If he does go to town, it 
is to find another farmer, and not to 
sit around whittling up dry-goods 
boxes. 

Are the long hours harder on the 
hand than on the farmer, who has al- 
ways worked that long? As a general 
rule, the farmer goes to the field with 
the hand, and quits with him, doing 
the same amount of work. In this time 
of food shortage, I think everybody 
should be patriotic enough to encour- 
age the farmers all they can, instead 
of denouncing them and their methods 
as all wrong. 

My friend seems to be one of those 
fellows who wants to lie in bed until 
breakfast is ready, while his boss har- 
nesses his team for him. He speaks 
of the housewife milking before break- 
fast, etc. In my wide circle of ac- 
quaintances, I know of only one case 
where the housewife does the milking. 
No doubt my friend would like beef 
or ham three times a day. If he knew 
the needs of the body or would study 
the government posters asking us to 
save fats, he would know that fats are 
necessary to the laboring man. Speak- 
ing of weak coffee and milk, I only ask 
those who have had experience in eat- 
ing at restaurants and with farmers 
as to who has weak coffee with milk 
in it. 

As to the statement about the board 
plus $1.50 per day, that is as broad as 
it is long. The hired hand can truth- 
fully say he is working for $1.50 per 
day and paying $1.50 for board. The 
farmer can likewise say he is paying 
$1.50 in cash and $1.50 in board. 

My friend seems to have solved the 
problem of how a few farmers have 
accumulated wealth—that is, by deny- 
ing themselves and their families the 
absolute necessities of life. If this is 
true, then the world’s decision that 
the American farmer is extravagant is 
false. 

Men engaged in other business can 
increase the laboring force and make 
the same machinery turn out more of 
the finished product. The farmer must 
get more land before he can increase 
the number of laborers. It is very easy 
for a person unfamiliar with the farm- 
er’s personal problems to figure up 
what his profit should be. 

Unlike my friend, I condemn only 
those who are a hindrance to the farm- 
er and his patriotic cause. 

JOHN W. GRAY, 

Illinois. 





Goat Experience 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In the spring of 1916, 1 bought at 
Kansas City, Missouri, a double-deck 
car of goats, 283 head. I received them 
about May Ist, and turned them right 
out in sixty-five acres of brush. They 
had no shelter or corral, and were 
about half a mile from the house. I 
had only one killed by a dog or a wolf, 
and lost only two from other causes. 
They did splendid work on the brush, 
and I think if I had kept them two 
years, they would have cleared it out 
entirety. However, I sold the farm 
the following winter, and shipped the 
goats to Chicago on November Ist. 

The goats averaged 76 pounds each 
when I got them, and 106 pounds when 
I shipped them. They cost me $5.15 
per cwt. in Kansas City, and I sold 
them for $5.35 per cwt. in Chicago. I[ 
made a Clear profit on them of about 
$316, allowing nothing for the good 
work they did in clearing up the brush. 

H. P. WINKELMANN. 

Dickinson County, lowa. 





On Behalf of the Dog 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Many of us do not agree with your 
attitude on the dog question. We pay 
a dollar a year dog tax, and we think 
that is enough. We raise sheep, and 
we have not heard of any that have 
been killed by dogs. The wolves are 
responsible for killing the sheep; and 
if it were not for our dogs, they would 
attack our pigs and chickens as well. 
If the tax on dogs is advanced to a 
point where it will restrict the number, 
it will be a bad thing for the farmer, 
because it will permit the increase of 
rats, skunks and other vermin, to prey 
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Mr. Lawrence P. Funk, of Funks Grove, IIl., 
the largest hog raiser in Lilinois, and on@@of the 
largest in the United States, writes: ‘In the 
past 20 years I have used every well kuown 
remedy for hog worms and Bonnett’s Big B 
Worm Capsules is the only thing that I have ever 
found that positively expels all the worms from 
my hogs. In the past year! have treated several 
thousand hogs with Bonnett’s Big B and can 
sincerely recommend it as the most rellable and 
the cheapest remedy for the purpose.”’ 


PRICES: 
100. All charges prepaid. 





SURE DEATH fo 


There is just one sure and quick way to rid hogs of worms. 
It gives each hog just the proper dose—gets every worm— 
large and small, and puts th 





e hog in fine condition to get 








WARM CAPSULES 


are now used and recommended by Farm Advisers, Agricultural Colleges, Veter- 
inarians and leading hog raisers throughout the United States. 


READ THESE LETTERS 


One 5c Capsule to Each Hog Does the Work 


Can any farmer afford to let worms kill his hogs when one 5c Big B Capsule 
will remove every trace of worms and put the hog in fine condition to fatten quickly ! 


FULLY GUARANTEED 


Bonnett’s Big B Worm Capsules and Pig Gun Outfit are sold with a guarantee 
to give perfect satisfaction or we promptly refund the full purchase price. 
ORDER TODAY. 
Big Gun and Speculum, $7.50. 


J, L. BONNETT, Manufacturing Chemist, 


the most weight out of every 
pound of feed. 

The Breeder’s Gazette re- 
cently published an article on 
the experience of one of the 
best known tarm advisers with 
its great popularity. 

No how 


matter large or small 


your herd may be, one of these out- 
fits will make you money by making 
every pound of feed go toward pro- 
ducing weight. 


Bonnett's Bis B 


Mr. W. G, Cole, of Bloomington, IIl., writes: 
“T have used your Big B Worm capsules on my 
hogs for several months and have never found 
anything that equals them. It is the one prac- 
tical way of ridding hogs of worms, as each hog 
is sure to get the proper dose, which fs not true 
the old way when the remedy was mixed with 
the feed. I can recommend your Big B Cap- 
sules to all stock raisers who want the best rem - 
edy for the purpose." 


“Big B” Worm Capsules, $5.00 per 


214 Main St., Bloomington, Iilinois 














on our chickens and other small ani- 
mals. We think our dogs are valuable 
for protecting our property, and that 
almost any farm dog earns ten times 
the cost of keeping him. 
EMMA G. WILLARD. 
Kansas. 


September Pigs 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

“T can beat your idea on raising 
pigs,” said a neighbor, who told me he 
had read in 
said concerning June pigs. 

“Tell me your plan,” I replied; for 
I always like to know the experiences 
of practical farmers in this all-impor- 
tant question of pork production. And 
he outlined the following plan: 

Have your sows farrow in Septem- 
ber, at one year of age. Have your pigs 
the first week in September, as a late 
fall pig is a poor proposition. You 
then have on hand plenty of grain and 
also good grass—something very es- 
sential for a young sow with her first 
litter. You can wean these pigs and 
give the sow a rest and a chance to 
pick up before breeding again, about 
the first of the year, for a late April 
or early May litter. 

sy the time her second litter arrives 
she is more mature, and will raise a 
lot of cracking good pigs, and go to 
market herself in mid-summer at a 
rather early age. If she has her first 
litter in the spring, you can’t get two 
litters out of her without having eith- 
er the first one so earfy that the 
chance of loss is very great, or else 
having the second one so late in the 
fall as to be worthless. 

“By this plan,” said my neighbor, “I 
have sold spring pigs at seven months 


that averaged 23 pounds in weight, | 


Wallaces’ Farmer what I 





SILOS 


Fatten Your Stock on Feed You 
ave Been Wasting 


American Tile Silos 


are indestructible silos. 
The ONLY silo built 
that is GUARANTEED 
against cyclones. No 
cost after first cost. 

Write TODAY 
for special 
2 prices. 
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me AMERICAN SILO SUPPLY CO. 


830 Traders Bidg. 


At “Kansas City, Missourk. 
mueesen SILOS 


» Cheap tolInstall. Free from Trouble. 


Buy Now Biowing tn 
Biowing Down 
Freezing 


iff Erect Early 
immediate Shipment 
Steel Reinforcement every course of Tile. 
t Write today for prices. Good terri- 
pes) tory open for tive agents. 
NATIONAL TILE SILO Co. 
500 R. A. Long Bidg., KANSAS CITY, MQ, 














and fall pigs at the same age that aver- 
| aged 200 pounds.” 

Personally, I have only this com- 
ment to make on this plan, namely, 
that I have observed that the men who 
believe in the fall pig are generaily 
those who raise or keep a compara- 
tively small number of pigs and take 
good care of them. They do not stint 
the feed. More than twenty or twenty- 





five pigs in one bunch during the win- 
ter do not do well, and usually develop 
a goodly percentage of runty-looking 
individuals, even when conditions are 
} very favorable. 

| GEORGE S. BANTA. 

| 


Delaware County, lowa. 
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an ___CWALLACES’ FARMER etal 
PO U LT RY PLYMOUTH ee 

MUST HELP a SEMore Strajy 

FEED THE NATION THE POULTRY De yal 


__}) 
KRESO DIP Nol. 


A SANITARY NECESSITY 


IN RAISING 


HEALTHY POULTRY 


KILLS LICE AND MITES. 
WILL HELP STOP LOSS FROM DISBASB. 


One Galion 
Makes 72 Gallons 


of Solution ready for use. 


EQUALLY GOOD FOR ALL LIVE STOCK. 


Write for Free Descriptive Booklets on 
Poultry and Livestock Sanitation. 








PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 





RHODE ISLAND REDS. 


S. C. Rhode Island Reds 


Write for circular. 
PrP. H. THIEL. Renwick, lowa 








} OSE Comb R. I. Red eggs from pen No. 1, 4.00 

per 15; pen No. 2, 3.00 per 15. Guarantee all 
eggs fertile. From flock, ¢1.50 per 15, $2.25 per 30, 105, 
$8.00. Jacob Nissen, Meservey, Cerro Gordo Co., Ia. 


EgGs FOR SALE Big boned exhibition Reds— 

dark rich colored—bred to lay, 
Priced right. Write for egg circular and be con- 
vinced. L. A. CROSS, Keswick, lowa. 








GGS and baby chicks—Single Comb Rhode Island 
4 Whites, Single Comb Rhode Island Reds. Mating 
dist free. John Roth, Morton. Ill. 





§ C. R. I. Red eggs from pure bred, big boned and 
« deep red stock, $6.00 per 100; $3.50 per 50. Fred 
Bishop. Newton, lowa. 





*RAHAM Rose Comb Reds—#2 for 15 eggs. Send 
XJ for mating list. J. M. Graham, Keswick, lowa, 





ge ey ey Comb Reds, fine color and shape, 
4 $5.00 for 100. C. T. Kirk, R. 6, lowa City, lowa. 





‘INGLE Comb Rhode Island Red hatching eggs, 
tO 96.00 per hundred. Winter layers, headed by 
dark, heavy-bone males of exhibition quality. Mrs. 
P. O. Stone, Tipton, lowa. 





GGS from big boned, pen bred Rose Comb Rhode 
4 Island Reds; farm range; heavy laying strain; 
mated to extra good dark red males; $2.75 per 30, 
64.00 per 50, 67.00 per 100. David Welle, Newton, Ia. 





) gey Comb Rhode Island Ked eggs for hatching 
; #5 per bundred. Clarence Stone, Webster City, 
owa. 





Es for sale from prize winning Rose Comb 
4 Rhode Island Reds, Kaufmann and Winadheims 
strain. First pen, 63.00 per setting; second, $2.00; 
third, 6 cents an egg. Andrew Belling, Sheldon, la, 





WYANDOTTES 





j JHITE Wyandottes (Fishel Strain), great winter 
layers. Eggs 61.50 per 15, @4.00 per 60, $7.50 per 
100. Fred Van Antwerp, Lohrville, Iowa. 





QURE blood White Wyandotte eggs, vigorous 
stock, 15-1.50, 60-€3.25, 100-66.00. Mrs. John 
O'Connell, Meriden, Iowa. 





j J HITE Wyandottes. Eggs from good stock 86 
per hundred, $3.25 per fifty. W. B. Danforth 
& Son, Little Cedar, lowa. 





‘ILVER Laced Wyandottes. Eggs for hatching, 
\ 15-61.50, $7.00 per 100. E. O. Dyvig, Stanhope, la. 





== Wyandottes. Eggs from choice stock 
#1.50 per 15, $7.00 per 100. D. P. Springer, Box 
WwW, Hopedale, Ill. 










Laced Wyandottes, exclusively farm 
Show winners. Eggs for hatching—15- 
50-€3.50, 100-87.00, Circular free. John 
, Pilot Mound, Iowa. 





j y HITE Rose Comb Wyandotte eggs for hatching, 
$5.00 per 10. C.C. Ferguson, Laurens, lowa. 
> DP x 


. 0.3 





Pp" RE blood White Wyandotte eggs, great layers, 
100-86.00. Mrs. C. E. Squires, Marne, lowa. 





\ YHITE Wyandottes, Regal and Fishel strains; 

large, blocky, pure white, high scoring birds, 
with farm range. Eggs, 15-81.50, 30-83.00, 50-84.50, 
Fertility guaranteed. Mrs. Geo. Boyce, Newell, Ia. 





QILVER Laced Wyandotte eggs for hatching, $1.25 
' “4 1 $6.00 per 100. Mrs. J. H. Wren, West 
sranch, lowa. 








Please mention this paper when writing. 





Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 








Edward Brown Talks in 
Des Moines 


Mr. Edward Brown, of London, Eng- 
land, gave two talks in Des Moines, 
April 17th. While Mr. Brown’s talks 
were advertised as being on poultry 
and food, most of his attention was 
given to the conditions now prevailing 
in England, and the importance of the 
poultry breeders holding on to the pro- 
duction of poultry during the coming 
years, when chickens and eggs will be 
needed for infants and invalids. 

Mr. Brown read a greeting from the 
National Utility Society to American 
poultrymen. He assured us that one 
of the first things we have to do is to 
learn what we can do without; how to 
use only what is necessary; how to 
avoid waste. In England, an order has 
gone out that only one-twentieth of the 
usual amount of grain and meal allot- 
ted for chickens may be had. 

No one in Great Britain is allowed 
to preserve eggs. Mr. Brown urged us 
to preserve eggs, that we might have 
fresh eggs to give to our wounded men 
who return to us. His interests take 
him into the hospitals, especially the 
hospitals where are men who are 
blinded. In one hospital of six hun- 
dred beds, every bed occupied, there 
was not a foot in the room. These 
men were victims of the first year of 
the war, when men were in the trench- 
es until their feet froze and literally 
dropped off. Yet he said they were 
cheerful. 

There are places in England where 
on certain days eggs are taken to send 
to the hospitals. Mr. Brown said it was 
pitiful to see old women coming in 
miles from the country, trudging along 
on foot, to bring two or three eggs for 
the wounded. 

The lesson that English poultrymen 
have learned from the war is that 
chickens will thrive on much less than 
the usual amount of grain fed. They 
used to allow up to seventy or eighty 
pounds of grain per hen per annum; 
now they feed more than half the ra- 
tion of green food, and the hens are 
thriving and laying as well. 

Mr. Brown is an ardent advocate of 
more free range, of larger range. He 
stated that he had made a scientific 
survey of the quantity of food picked 
up by the hens which otherwise would 
have been wasted. His figures showed 
him that the food products that could 
only be picked up by the beak of a 
bird would, if replaced by grain, cost 
England forty-five million dollars in a 
year. 

“Oh, we know not the riches of the 
earth,” he declared. “It is an economic 
blunder to overfeed. Give more range, 
and let the birds pick up the riches of 
the earth.” 

Mr. Brown states that not five per 
cent of the chickens usually hatched 
will be hatched this year. This, he 
says, spells opportunity for Americans 
when the reconstruction period comes. 
He urges us to take better care of the 
hens, to study feeds and feeding, to 
give more green food, to give the con- 
ditions which promote health, and to 
help one another. 

Mr. Brown advocated an increase in 
the number of back-yard poultry keep- 
ers. He told us of places where they 
are agitating ten hen units—ten hens 
for every man. “I would rather have 
one hundred men keeping ten hens 
each than one man keeping one thou- 
sand hens,” he said, with emphasis. 
With the most thrifty housekeepers 
there are scraps which the hens can 
turn into food suitable for home con- 
sumption, and poultry keepers should 
urge town people to this branch of 
food production. 

Every eye in the room was fixed on 
Mr. Brown as he told of the conditions 
in England, and the need of poultry 
breeders “carrying on” the production 
of poultry regardless of the decrease 
of profits. 

“The war will be won by food,” he 
said. “Nothing breaks the morale of 
the people so much as_ starvation. 
When the Russian army broke down, 
it was because of German strategy. 
Germany prevented shipments of meat 
and wheat from reaching the people. 





Then Germany got word to the Rus- 
sian soldiers fighting on the front that 
their families were starving, and the 
Russian soldier, like every other man, 
rushed back to save his family. 

“Americans have lived in the midst 
of an abundance of food. Heretofore 
you have picked out the little bit, and 
that which is best. Now you must 
learn how to use only what is neces- 
sary. You have not torn specimens of 
humanity on every side—torn and 
marred. You have not been forced to 
rations as we have—and for that we 
can take no credit, we are forced to 
it. If you with food to your hand deny 
yourselves, that will be all to your 
credit.” 





Shade for Chicks 


Chickens and ducks are especially 
in need of shade in the runs. The sun- 
shine feels so good, and the brooder 
heats so quickly in the sunny places 
that these spots are usually chosen, 
but give the poultry an escape from as 
well as access to the heat. If there is 
no natural shade, use branches, mus- 
lin stretched on a frame, or panels of 
poultry netting covered with straw, 
leaves or brush. Shade has a big in- 
fluence on the color and quality of 
feathers of the chicks. One who han- 
dles chickens much knows what a soft, 
pliable feel the feathers of a young 
bird that has been kept in the best con- 
dition will have; also the harsh, stiff, 
sunburned look of a bird exposed to 
the elements. 

The reason fanciers win in the show 
room Over birds that are better phy- 
sical specimens apparently than the 
prize winners, is because fanciers 
know that details are the big things 
when it comes to a close contest. Their 
birds appeal not only for their beauty 
of color and shape, but also for the 
“feel” of them. 

Ducklings will not struggle against 
heat; they crumple up and die in the 
glare of the sun. Since the accidents 
which might have been prevented are 
the things which worry us most, we 
will benefit by spending time in pre- 
vention. 





Outside and In 


For the next few weeks we will be 
subject to variations in temperature 
which will make it hard for the ther- 
mostat of an incubator to control the 


temperature with the exactness of its 
work when running in a room of uni- 
form temperature. If one does not 
have the “weather eye” or judgment 
which foresees changes, and guards 
against them, a thermometer in the 
room where the incubator operates is 
a good investment. Rapid fall of tem- 
perature, or sudden sultry heat after 
the lamp has been tended for the day 
will affect the temperature inside the 
machine. No matter how perfect the 
thermostat, it is lacking in judgment. 
In either hot-air or hot-water machines 
the need is for attention before the 
temperature has reached a dangerous 
point. 





Is the Incubator Level? 


A poultryman whose success with 
incubators had varied, was setting up 
his machine for the season’s work. 

“Where’s your level?” his helper in- 
quired. i 

“IT don’t need a level,” was the re- 
ply. “If it heats, it’s level enough; if 
it don’t, I'll take a squint along the 
edge and straighten it up.” 

The incubator should be carefully 
leveled if it is to heat evenly. This is 
to insure that the lamp flues work 
properly and to avoid cold corners. 
It is difficult to keep a uniform heat 
in the best of incubators. The advice 
to shift the position of the eggs by 
turning,is also for the purpose of giv- 
ing them all a chance at the warm 
spots. 

Hot-water incubators will not heat 
up if air is in the pipes. Tilt the in- 
cubator in filling, to make sure that 
the water flows freely. Have it level, 
for water will not run uphill. 





Eggs for 

18. for #1. gh 
62.50 nd 50 forgsge 
Sprucemead F, 


So. Sth Ave,, 
nc 


JENSONS?’ MAMMOTH WHITE ROCK 


The best in 26 years breeding pure w 
mated with Mammoth eockerels.” Eree 130s 
$3.00 for 30, $4.00 for 50, $7.00 for 100. Spectal 
first prize winners, $3.00 for 15. Quality guaraneuy 
JAMES JENSON & SONS, Newell, Iowa, eed, 











GGS from big boned Barred Plymouth Room 

farm range flock; red eyes; heavy laying str : 
mated to extra large males; barred to the kin {p 
sections; sired by one of the first prize cockerels 
— —- Garden and Chicago Coliseum heen 
$2.50 per 30, $3.75 per 60, $6.50 per < 
Welle, Newton, Iowa. ber 1, Ee 





SEN. 

\ HITE Plymovth Rocks. Eggs from blue Tibbo 
: winners, $2.00 to @5.00 per 15. M 2 
stett, Davis, 111. yron Alten 


2 i 
| and baby chicks—White Plymouth Rocks, 
Mating list free. John Roth, Morton, qI, 








a | 
Either White or Barred Plymouth Rock Eggs 
for hatching, from high scoring birds—16, 61.95: 60, 
$3.50; 100, $6.00. A. T. Jones & Sons, Everly, lows, 





LL 

ARRED Rock eggs. Hens barred to skin; bred 

to lay; mated to dark cockerels of clear, snappy 

barring; $1.50 per 15, $6.00 per 100. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Mrs. Geo. Shultz, Indianola, lowa, 





SL 

gens Plymouth Rock eggs $1.50 per 16, 42.75 

per 30, 86.00 per 100; from prize winning stock, 

Barred to the skin. L. L. De Young, Lock Box 4, 
Sheldon, Iowa. 





HITE Rock eggs. Cyphers 200 egg strain, 92.9 
per 15. Herbert White, Woodbine, Iowa, 





SS 
UFF Rock eggs from large pure buff prize win 
; ners, $5.50-96, $3.00-48. J.P. Mousel, Bancroft, 
owa. 





ARRED Rocks, both matings. Chicago, Cedgr 

Rapids winners. Eggs—i5, $2.0; 100, $7.0, 

Choice cockerels, $5.00. C. H. Tyrrell, Sioux Rap 
ids, lowa. 


greene: Rock eggs, Bradley's strain direct; 1917 

blue ribbon winners, Iowa state fair, Oskaloosa, 
Mt. Pleasant. Six special matings. Utility range— 
100, $7.50. Send for mating list. E. W. Collins, R.2, 
Mt. Pleasant, lowa. 


1 WHITE Rock, White Wyandotte, Black Or- 
pington, Red eggs, $5.00; White Leghorn, 
$4.00. Kalix Farm, Madrid, Iowa. 











UFF Rocks, best layers, big prize winners. Eggs 
—15, $1.50; 45, 64.00; 100, €7.00. Joseph Myer, 
Murray, Iowa. 





HITE Rocks, Fishel strain. Farm raised. Eggs 
—30, $2.50; 50, $3.50; 100, $6.00. Mrs. Claude 
Pugh, White View Farm, Menlo, Iowa. 





ARRED Rock eggs, Bradley strain, $5.00 per bun- 
dred. Mrs. A. H. Sparks, Weldon, Iowa. 





ARRED Plymouth Rock eggs, 50 for $3.00; 100 for 
$5.00. Mrs. A. E. Sieh, Reinbeck, Iowa, 





W HATE Plymouth Rock eggs—4!.2 per 15, 
$5.00 per 100. Toulouse goose eggs 25 cents 
each. O. W. Browning, Newton, Iowa. 





ig mage Imperial Ringlet Barred Rocks direct, 
I Eggs, both matings, $1.50 per 15. Grace Coon, 
Ames, lowa. 


\ HITE Rocks (Fishel strain). Eggs $1.25 per 15, 
$5.00 per 100. Mrs. Albert Christensen, R.1, 
Royal, Iowa. 


Ww HITE Rock eggs, Fishel strain direct—16, 61.35; 
30, $2.25; 50, $3.00; 100, $5.50. M. Finnessy, 
Cummings, Iowa. 


] UFF Rock eg?s, $4.00 per 50, $7.00 per 100, Parcel 
postage prepaid. Mrs. G. C. Bain, Rockford, la 




















Cause of White Diarrhea 


White Diarrhea is caused by the bacil- 
lus Bacterium Pullorum with which chicks 
are often infected when hatched. The 
germs multiply very rapidly and one in- 
fected chick may infect the entire brood, 
Prevention is the best method of com- 
bating the disease and should begin 4s 
soon as chicks are hatched. Intestinal 
antiseptics should be given to kill the 
germ. Mercuric Chloride is one of the 
most powerful remedies, but being a rank 
poison, its use is not to be recommen 
as long as there are safe, harmless rem- 
edies on the market that will dothe work. 


How to Prevent White Diarrhea 


Dear Sir: I see so much about eople 
losing their incubator chicks with White 
Diarrhea, and I know how discouraging 
itis. I have been raising little chicks 
for years and lost. thousands before 
learned how to save them. Finally, I 
sent 50c to the Walker Remedy Co., A4 
Waterloo, Iowa, for their Walko Remedy. 
It came by return mail. Before I re 
ceived it, I was losing the little fellows 
by the lapful. I only lost one from W os 
Diarrhea after getting it. Never hat 
little chicks so thrifty. It just seems 1 
give them new life and vigor. Mrs. R. 
B. Mercer, St. Paul, Kansas. 





Don’t Wait 


Don’t wait until White Diarrhea er 
half or two-thirds your chieks. Don : e 
it get started. Be prepared. Write tot ay: 
Let us prove to you that Wulko will Ln 
vent White Diarrhea. Send for 50e¢ oe * 
our guarantee—your money back 12 
satisfied. Walker Remedy Co., A4, Waterloo, 
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“‘Geel Here’s the paper I likel’’ 


The Boy Problem 


The problem of keeping the boy on 
the farm is not much of a problem if 
handled right. Once the boy gets 
to really thinking about the things 
on the farm, his work ceases to be 
drudgery to him. The possibilities of 
farm life, and his privilege of working 
with and thru Nature, will soon grow 
into a fascination that makes him 
immune to the false lure of the city. 


How Can the Boy Be Interested? 


One of the best ways to get the boy 
interested is to make it possible for 
him to read such papers as Wallaces’ 
Farmer. Our Boys’ Corner depart- 
ment‘is devoted exclusively to farm 
boys. The boys like to read it and 
the vesults are far-reaching. Two let- 
ters which the editor recently received 


1 


tell a vivid story. 


From a Farm Boy Himself 


“Dear Editor of the Boys’ Corner:—I 
want to thank you for what I got out of 
the hoys’ hog cgntest, I did not win the 
contest, but Lt learned to study the market 
reports. There are four of us boys and 
father says this contest was one of the best 
things you ever did. We have always had 
a market report every day of our lives, but 
did not know it was sointeresting to watch 
it. There has not been a day since the 
contest started that we did not know the 
price of hogs on the Chicago market, 
Father says we got more out of it than if 
we had wona prize and nothing else.’’— 


Claire K. Parsons, Iowa, 


From the Father of a Farm Boy 


“Of all the departments in Wallaces’ 
Farmer none please me more than the 
Boys’ Corner. Our boy is still toosmall to 
read it for himself, but I try to give it to 
him in simple language each week.”—Will 


A. Henry, lowa. 


Brings Definite Results 


Dozens of fathers and mothers have 
expressed their appreciation of our 
Boy’s Corner because as one man says, 
“You have my boys interested in farm 
things.’’ It takes the agricultural col- 
lege to the boys, and teachesthem the 
fundamentals of success in growing 
stock and raising crops. It gets them 
to experimenting and trying better 
methods. It encourages them to use 
their heads along with their hands. It 

uts farming on a new and higher plane. 
iy and 
his they develop a real en- 


lhe boys see things different 
because of i 
thusiasm for farm life. 


Your Neighbor’s Boys 


may not have the privilege of reading 
the Boy’s Corner, Why not call their 
lather’s attention to this particular 
leature of Wallaces’ Farmer and sug- 
gest he try a year’s subscription for the 
sake of his boys? Remind him that 
besides the Boys’ Corner there are 
Many other features of Wallaces’ 
Farmer that will be valuable to the boys 
as well as to their father and mother. 


f 


Thank you. 


(Subscription price $1.00 per year 


Clubs of three or more, only 75c each.) 


ALLACES 
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Incubating Eggs Fresh From 
the Nest 


The question of whether or not an 
egg incubated fresh from the nest will 
hatch is often brought up; some well- 
informed _ persons stating positively 
that it will not. Because we have had 
eggs brought in warm from the ‘hen 
house and popped immediately into the 
warm incubator, which hatched strong 
chicks, we know they will hatch. 

Whether or not this is only an in- 
stance of vigorous germs, we do not 
pretend to say, but it seems as if there 
need be no discussion of this question 
another year, if enough of us try it out 
this year and report. One of the leaks 
of the poultry business is that the ex- 
perience of communities is not avail- 
able for lack of records. 

The first thing an efficiemcy man 
doves is to take a survey of the ground 
he is to cover. Communities could set- 
tle most questions of feed, forage 
crops, incubator and brooder prob- 
lems by keeping records and getting 
together. A breeder down south or far 
east or west can not give Iowa breed- 


‘ers pointers which will invariably ap- 


ply to Iowa conditions; but lowa 
breeders and breeders of the middle- 
west can counsel together and learn 
wisdom. 





Geese 


An exchange says: “After ten years 
geese can not be reckoned upon as 
valuable assets to the farm.” 

We believe the middle-aged goose 
has. not received the credit due her as 
a breeder. Vhen a goose gets past 
two years,-~some breeders think she 
has passed her usefulness. To keep 
one young goose in a trio each year is 
a common practice. To keep one four 
or five-year-old goose in a trio might 
be better. There is no need of break- 
ing up a good mating with geese so 
long a’ they lay fertile eggs. 

Care must be taken to avoid chill 
and damp for the goslings, also to pre- 
vent sun-stroke. If a hen is used for a 
mother, introduce her ‘to her hatch. 
Often hens will refuse to own goslings, 
and will kill them. Hens with baby 
chicks will also make a fight on gos- 
lings. Quite early the goslings show 
themselves independent of their moth- 
er, but she should not ‘be allowed to 
wean them until they are three weeks 
old. We would better put it the other 
way—the goslings should not be al- 
lowed to wean the hen, as her indiffer- 
ence to them is usually due to their 
disregard of her. A hen whose brood 
refuses to be mothered will not stay 
broody unless she is housed. 





Know the Cost of Egg Pro- 
duction 


Recommendations of vatue to all 
poultry keepers were incorporated in 
the report of the war emergency com- 
mittee, on the cost of egg production, 
as follows: 

“Your ‘committee finds that ‘there is 
a lamentable lack of reliable informa- 
tion regarding the cost of producing 
poultry and eggs, and expresses its 
belief that a permanently successful 
poultry industry can be built only up- 
on an accurate knowledge of all the 
cost factors; that such knowledge can 
be secured only by an efficient system 
of cost accounting; that a good system 
of accounts may be the means of en- 
abling persons to continue to keep 
poultry, who otherwise would have 
failed; ‘that practically all of the cost 
account records available indicate that 
under existing conditions it is practi- 
cally impossible to grow poultry meats 
at‘a profit, even in the most favored 
regions, and that only under the most 
favorable circumstances and the most 
efficient methods can eggs be pro- 
duced without loss. It has been found 
that many of our most progressive 
poultrymen, practicing the most -ap- 
proved methods, are suffering severe 
losses. 

“An examination of many cost ac- 
counts show that many of the impor- 
tant factors are overlooked, which, if 
taken into consideration, would have 
materially changed the results, among 
which may be mentioned mortality, de- 
preciation of stock, buildings, equip- 
ment (or charge for rental), many 
kinds of labor, increase in the amount 
of taxes, insurance, interest on a larg- 
er investment, as well as a higher rate 
on account of the war. The cost of 
marketing the products (or taking the 





value of the eggs at the farm), which 
would be found by dividing the total 
receipts for eggs*by the total dozens 
of marketable eges produced, failure 
to take a careful inventory, or instead 
to include losses by fire, bad debts, 
theft, etc., the increased cost to rear 
stock to renew the flock, and to credit 
the business with the value of manure, 
or the improved value of land or stock. 

“The committee believes that a fin- 
ancial loss to an individual is an equal 
economic loss to the nation, and there- 
fore it is a patriotic duty as well as 
good business to encourage. the keep- 
ing of cost account records to increase 
human efficiency; that every poultry 
failure is an injury to the industry; 
that keeping a correct system of ac- 
counts increases interest, enables one 
to have a better knowledge of the busi- 
ness, locates -the source of ‘profits or 
loss, suggests improvements in man- 
agement, and is a wise investment of 
time and effort. The committee be- 
lieves that in estimating profits the 
average conditions should be consid- 


ered rather than the most or least suc- | 


cessful producer, and the final attitude 
of the producer rather than the mere 
showing of possible profits. 
“Therefore we recommend that in 
view of the vital importance of the 
prosperity, permanence and growth of 
the poultry industry, of having an ac- 
curate knowledge of the cost factors of 
production, that the plan already inau- 
gurated for securing reliable cost ac- 
count records of meat production and 
egg production covering the various 
branches of the poultry industry ‘thru- 
out the United States, be continued, 
and that, with this object in view, sug- 
gest the cost account records used in 
the preliminary survey be adopted and 
revised as may be required, and ‘that 
the committee be appointed with in- 
structions ‘to request the poultry de- 


"partment in each state to codperate 


with the farm ‘bureau managers, and 
other existing agencies and individ- 
uals, to encourage the keeping of 
workable systems of poultry and to 
secure from accounts and existing rec- 
ords data to be summarized and sub- 
mitted to the general committee for 
summarization by states, and report :‘to 
the next conference or as may other- 
wise be provided.” 





Buying Bees 


We have had inquiries from several 
correspondents who ask where they 
can purchase a swarm of bees. The 
best place to purchase a swarm of bees 
is from someone in your township or 
county. As a rule, the county assess- 
ors can tell inquirers who keep bees 
in the county. 


UCE MORE 








Tue American farmer who uses every effort 
to increase his farm yield is doing his bit to win 
the world struggle. Make your farm produce 
more by treating your seed against smut with the 
Cammer Automatic Smut Machine. 
Works by gravity. No power needed—no crank 

~no elevator. A boy can operate it. Pays for 
itselfina year. Order yours now. Sales and 
shipments to points in Minnesota, No. Dakota 
and Western Wisconsin will be handled by the 
Waterbury Implement Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
CUMMER MFG. CO.. Deot. F. Haynes St., CADILLAC, MICH. 








] OSE Comb Rhode Island Red eggs, $1.00 per 15. 
Single Comb White Leghorns, $5.00 per 100. 
Mrs. Emma Swinbank, Colo, lowa, 





G! NGLE Comb Red eggs, postpald. Prize winners. 
WO Fine layers. 100, $7.00; setting, $1.50; pens, 65.00. 
Mrs. Wyan Russell, Chilhowee, Mo. 





HAVE improved my flock wonderfully. Improve 
yours by using some of my pure bred pure White 
Wyandotte hatching eggs, $1.00 per 15, 86.00 per 100. 
Mrs. Frank Storrs, R. 1, Sibley, Iowa. 




















UFF Rocks, standard bred. Eggs—ist prize pen, 

$3.00-15; range flock, $1.50-15, $7.00-100. Baby 

chicks i7¢. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. Wm. 
Guynn, Charles City, lowa. 


LEGHORNS. 


BABY CHICKS—EGGS 


White, Brown Leghorn chicks, $14 per 100; Barred, 
Buff, White Rocks, White, Buff Wyandottes, Buff 
Orpingtons, S. and R. C. Reds, R. C. Black Minorcasa, 
$16 per 100; White Orpingtons, Anconas, Light 
Brahmas, $18 per 100. Won over 1000 1st, 2. sweep- 
stakes prizes 1917 in ill., lowa, Ky. Catalog, price 
list. etc., free. Order at once. STERLING POUL- 
TRY FARMS, Box W, Sterling, Il). 








1 fF EGGS absolutely free with every setting 
© ordered from Single Comb White Leghorna. 
Tom Barron's 275 egg strain, imported direct, wetgh- 
ing 5 to7 pounds each. Winners in all the National 
laying contests. Eggs $2.00 per 15 and setting free, 
to help win the war. Hersey’s Poultry Farm, Par- 
kersburg, Icwa, 





INGLE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs from 
200 two-year-old hens mated with good cockerels 
and cocks; prize winning and heavy laying strain, @ 
per 100, $3 per 50, $1.25 per 15. Good hatch guaran- 
teed. Edw Dooley, Selma, Iowa. 


R.C. Brown Leghorn Eggs From Farm Range 


flock of excellent layers, @6.00 per 100, $1.50 per 15. 
Baby chicks, $20.00 per 100. G. M. West, Ankeny, Ja. 








OUNG’S 200.285 eggs strain §.C. W. Leg- 
horns. World's greatest layers. Baby chix de- 
livered safe $15, 820-100. D. T. Farrow, Peoria, Ill. 





S C. W. Leghorn eggs, best laying strain obtainable 
We —50, 83.00; 100, 85.00. Geo, Gaul, Tipton, lowa, 





T OSE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs from fine range 
flock, 85.50 per100. Mrs. L. A. Hodsdon, Clarks- 
ville, lowa. 





T OSE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs, $5.00 per 100. 
Mrs. A. L. Mason, Early, lowa. 





INGLE Comb White Leghorn eggs, $5.00 per 100. 
\) Satisfaction guaranteed. Barker Bros., Indian- 
ola, Lowa. 





AINE laying strain 8. C. White Leghorns—pure 
white. Eggs, 64.75 per 100. Mrs. Geo. Roe, 
Bellevue, lowa, 





\% C, W. Leghorn eggs, pure bred, excellent laying 
OO. strain, farm range, $5.00 per 100. Mrs. E. 
Mohler, Plattsburg, Mo. 








INGLE Comb Wilte Leghorn eggs for hatching, 
kK $4.50 per 100. Roy McWilliams, Grand Junction, 
lowa. 





i ery your order for 5. C. Buff Leghorn eggs at 
$6.00 per 100 with Mra. Effie Erickson, Kirkman, 
lowa. 
BABY CHICKS s. ¢. W. LEGHORNS — 
$15.00 per 100. Circulars. 
’ | 


Eggland Hatchery, Mt. 














bi may egg strain Single Comb White Leg- 
horas. Prize winners wherever ahown. Eggs— 
15, $1.50; 100, #¢7.00. C. H. Tyrreli, Sioux Rapids, Ia, 





\GGS—Fine §. C. Brown Leghorns, good colored, 

4 85.00 for100. C. T. Kirk, RK. 5, lowa City, lowa. 
QS C. White Leghorn eggs, Tom Barron, $5.00 per 100. 
OO. E.G. Wells, Ravenwood, Mo. 








S C. Brown Leghorn eggs for hatching, $5.00 per 100. 
i. Colored Muscovy duck eggs, 61.50 per 11. Mrs, 
John Erickson, Kirkman, lowa, 





| ge for hatching, Single Comb White Leghorns, 
4 Farm range stock. 100 eggs $4.50. Oscar Bige- 
low, Kalona, lowa. 





MISCELLANBODUS. 
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1949 Cockerels, 49 Varieties, Free Book 


AYE BROS., Box 2, Blair, Nebraska 








Silver Laced Wyandotte, B. P. Rock and 
Buff Orpington—15 for 81.00, 100 for $5.00. 
@. H. BURGE, Mt. Vernon, lowa 





WOR SALE—White Cornish eggs, 15 to a setting 
for#3.00. Matt Russell, Fonda, Lowa. 





EARL guinea eggs, 10c each, postpaid. Ready 
now. Ted Herr, Ainsworth, lowa. 





ORPINGTONS. 


RPINGTON eggs, Buff and White. Buffs, Owen's 

strain direct, the best. White from my first 

prize State and Greater Chicago show winners flock, 
$6.00 per 100. J. H. Hartshorn, Traer, Lowa. 








GGS8—8. C. Buff Orpingtons—15, $1.25; 100, 96.00, 
Chotce stock. J.C. Simon, Eagle Grove, Iowa. 





UFF Orptngton eggs, free range flock, $1.50-15; 
$4.00-50; $7.00-100. Mrs. H. E. Thorne, R. 2, 
Derby, lowa. 


INGLE Comb Boff Orpington eggs for hatching. 
\) Martz strain. Farm range. 100, $6.00; 15, $2.00. 
V. H. Conner, Shellrock, lowa. 








C. Buff Orpington eggs from big boned, high scor- 
-. ing birds, splendid layers: $1.75-15; 64.00-80; 
$7.00-100. Express prepaid. August Petersen, Farn- 
hamville, Iowa. 





HITE Orpington baby chicks. R. B. Murphy, 
Shenandoah, Iowa, 





S C. White Orpington eggs, $6.00 per 100. Mrs. 
OO. Ernest Hollatz, St. Ansgar, lowa. 





GEESE. 





RnR rere 
Be pa White Emden geese eggs for 

sale, 30 cents each. Ray Pooley, Scales Mound, 
Lilinots. 





4 gg oy geese $4.00 each. Edward Dooley, 
Selma, lowa, 





ee a geese eggs from extra large stock, 30¢ 
each. C. H. Pelham, Blairstown, Iowa. 





MINORCAS, 





DURE bred 8. C. B. Minorcas exclusiveiy. Extra 

fine, vigorous farm range flock. Eggs, $1.25 per 

13, #2.25 per 30,86 per 100. Express shipments only. 
O. E. Sutcliffe, Clarksville, lowa. 





TURKEYS. 


PPP PIP LP IL LID LILI ILI LIL LDL IS 





LANGSHAES. 
‘ASON’S Black Langshans—27th year. Eggs, 
$2.00 per 15; 50 up, 8 cents each. Chester 
Mason, Early, Iowa. 


J OURBON Red turkey eggs, 30c each, Single 
B Comb White Orpington, Rose Comb White Leg- 
horn eggs, $2.00-30, 6.00-100. Later orders booked for 
Pear! and White African guinea eggs, $1.00 and $1.25 
for 15 eggs. Mary Hakes, Clarinda, Iowa. R. 6. 





ne Langshan eggs for hatching. Mra. Jesse 
M. Kuhn, R. 8, Box 2, Lorimor, Iowa. ; 


OURBON Red turkey eggs, 10 for $3.50. Clemise 
Holland, Carthage, 111. 





DUCKS. 





AMMOTH Pekin eggs, $1.50 per 11; $5.00 per 50; 
$9.00 per 100. Chester Mason, Early, lowa. 


J 2 jap bea Red turkey eggs 83.50 per 11. Mrs. 
Frank Richmond, Route No. 2, Baileyville, Kas. 





DOGS. 





AMMOTH Pekin ducks, weighing 10 to 12 pounds 
each. Eggs $1.50 per 11, 87.00 per 55. Hersey’s 
Poultry Farm, Parkersburg, lowa, 





FEW fine registerd St. Bernard pup. 
fies, great watch dogs and child lovers. $25.00 
each, either sex. Peter Eckbardt, Traer, lowa. 
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The Meat Situation 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have been reading your articles 
about the Food Administration, price- 
fixing and the packers. There is no 
doubt in my mind but what you are 
right. Up to date, the price-fixing or 
regulation program of Mr. Hoover, to 
my way of thinking, has been a fail- 
ure. He was a long time admitting it, 
and came very near breaking all the 
feeders in the country before he woke 
up to the fact. 

I note in your editorial of April 12th 
you say you believe that the taking 
over of the packing houses by the gov- 
ernment would be unwise. I am in- 
clined to believe it would be better 
than the present system. I am satis- 
fied that it could be no worse. I not 
only would take them over, but my 
idea would be to buy them out, and 
get rid of that bunch of owners, for 
they are too smart for anybody that 
the government can hire to cope with 
them in the capacity of supervisor. 
After a generation in the business they 
have dug so many hidden paths and 
underground channels, and from Mr. 
Heney’s investigation it shows that 
they would not hesitate to use any of 
them to fool the government. They 
have either “hung it onto” Mr. Cotton, 
or he is not competent to handle the 
job which he has. 

I believe that when any business of 
such magnitude, and as important to 
the whole world as the meat industry, 
falls into the hands of five companies 
(really only two, Armour and Swift), 
and no chance, no matter how large 
the business ever gets and if the world 
goes on forever, there will never be 
any more packing companies than 
there are today (for they have so com- 
pletely dominated the business that 
we can never hope for any more com- 
petition); I believe when any of the 
industries reach that point where they 
have shut out practically all competi- 
tion, then the government should own 
and operate them in a manner, if pos- 
sible, by which in time the business 
could be distributed back among the 
people, where there would be real com- 
petition. 1 believe the packing houses 
should be distributed thruout the coun- 
try like the great milling business, and 
that all the large cities and towns 
should have cold storage, where the 
dressed meat could be received and 
placed on sale. An arrangement of this 
kind would save to a great extent the 
hauling of live stock, and would place 
the packing industry in the hands of 
thousands instead of five. 

Referring to that part of your article 
as to the shortage of meat animals, | 
can only speak as to cattle. I] am sure 
there is no shortage of cattle, but 
there is a great shortage in grass and 
feed thruout the whole western coun- 
try, and the cost of everything in con- 
nection with the handling of sheep and 
cattle is extremely high, and the cost 
of production is going to be enormous, 
and there is no way to avoid it. Sothe 
consumer will have to continue to pay 
what he considers high prices for his 
meat, prices which in reality are not 
high when you compare them with the 
prices of other products. 

I believe every city should have mu- 
picipal meat markets, and sell the meat 
‘at as near cost as possible, cut out all 
free delivery, and by doing this I be- 
lieve the price could be reduced 5 or 
10 cents per pound, and perhaps more. 
I have before me the daily wholesale 
price quotations of fresh meats of 
March 1, 1918, and April 12, 1918, is- 
sued by the United States De partment 
of Agriculture. On March Ist, choice 
dressed beef in New York was quoted 
at $17.50 to $18; choice lamb at oar to 
$23.50. .On April 12th, choice beef in 
New Y ork was quoted at $21 to $21.50, 
an advance of $3.50 per cwt. in just a 
little over a month. On April 12th, 
choice lamb is quoted in the same 
market at $28 to $29, making an ad- 
vance of $5 to $5.50 per cwt. 

The government report of April 1st 
shows that the packers’ coolers were 
loaded down with dressed meats. The 
supplies were accumulated during the 
winter while cattle were selling cheap, 
and while lots of feeders were going 
broke. If Mr. Cotton can explain how 
he is going to hold the packers down 
to 9 per cent on that meat which they 
are now selling for $3.50 to $4 above 
the base price that it was bought on, I 
would like to have him do it. 

It is true that the price of live cattle 
has also advanced during the above 
period to a price where the feeders 
who still have their cattle or sheep on 
hand can make a little profit. But that 





will not be of any benefit to the feed- 
ers who have already taken their loss 
On the other hand, the packer has the 
meat on hand*to realize a handsome 
profit out of it at the expense of the 
producer and consumer. 

CHAS. E. COLLINS 

Colorado. 


Chicken-Eating Hogs 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

About this time of the year the wo- 
men folks are greatly bothered with 
chicken-eating hogs. I want to tell you 
our plan to prevent it. We hobble the 
hog. We put a rope thru its mouth 
and tie it to a post; then put a strap 
around its nose, so we won’t have so 
much noise, and so that it will stand 
quietly. 

Hiobble a hog so that its front feet 
will be about six or eight inches apart, 
turn it loose, and it will not look at a 
chicken. This method will cure most 
cases in three or four weeks. 

I have seen some of the worst chick- 
en-eaters we ever had walk right thru 
a flock of little chickens the next day 
after we put the hobble on, and never 
look at them. 

W. J. PIERCE. 

Clinton County, Iowa. 


Raising Sorghum 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have been making sorghum syrup 
for nine years. We make from 125 to 
200 gallons a day during the season, 
and from 1,000 to 3,000 gallons each 
year. 

We plant with a corn planter, drop- 
ping from four to ten seeds in the hill, 
and the hills about two feet apart in 
the rows. We strip it with a stick and 
cut it by hand. We sold our syrup at 
a dollar a gallon last year, but that 
was not enough. 

Ve plant about the 20th of May, and 
it is ready to begin making syrup 
about the middle of September. The 
best sorghum is from cane grown on 
black, sandy soil. We use two sets of 
pans, two back pans and four front 
pans. We run the mill with a six- 
horse gasoline engine, and use soft 
wood for the evaporators. We do not 
make any vinegar. 

RAY M. GEARHART. 

Dubuque County, Iowa. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I note some questions in your paper 
in regard to sorghum growing and 
equipment. Unless your correspondent 
has had some experience, he will find 
it uphill business to undertake to take 
care of forty or fifty acres of sorghum. 
To do so, one must be a good manager 
and also a worker, for there is no end 
to the hard labor attached to making 
sorghum; but there is money to be 
made at it if properly handled. 

In regard to seed, the Early Amber 
is the earliest, but it does not make as 
good a grade of sorghum as what we 
call the Early Orange. This latter 
variety makes the finest and best fla- 
vored of any we know of. 

In regard to the soil for cane, never 
put it on ground that has been ma- 
nured, for it will make salty sorghum. 
Plant it on as poor soil as you can— 
a light clay soil is the best. You will 
have nice, sweet sorghum, and it will 
not require so much fuel to boil down 
the sap as it does where the cane is 
raised on black, heavy soil. 

The seed should be planted as soon 
as the ground is warm and the danger 
of frost is over, and the ground should 
be well prepared. Cane grows very 
slowly until four to six inches high. 
No doubt you will have to hoe it. The 
main thing is to keep down the grass 
and smart-weeds. 

Cane generally is ripe about the first 
of September, and it must be stripped 
and topped before it is ready for the 
mill. The cane should be stripped while 
standing, using a light, narrow board 
shaved to a blunt edge on both sides, 
using one in each hand, and striking 
downward along the stalks. Then it is 
ready to cut and top. 

For boiling the sap, you should have 
an evaporator with a skimmer. The 
site for the factory should have at 
least six or seven feet fall, so the sap 
can run from the mill to the evapo- 
rator in a one-inch gas pipe. There 
should be a shed the full length of the 
evaporator, so that boards can be 
tacked on sides or ends on a windy 
day. 

Now do not think that you can take 
care of forty or fifty acres with a $250 
outfit, or you-will be sadly disappoint- 
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The Sun-Ray lens meets 
every legal requirement. 


It is the first lens to effect- 
ively combine all the advan- 
tages of both the diffusive and 
refractive types. It fully 
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meets the 42 inch require- 
ment. 
Yet it costs only $1.75. 
Put Sun-Raysin your head- 
lights soday. Get them from 
yourdealerorsend directtous. 


THE PRISMOLITE COMPANY, 4th and Gay Streets, Columbus, Ohio 














Alta Adjustable Stock Feed Boxes 





Made in five sizes. capacity 20 to 64 bus. Each size par- 
titioned for 
groved genuine white pine, two coats of bright red paint. 
Handles ear corn, tankage or any kindof feed; will not 
clog: practical, durable, 
freight charge. An honest box at a reasonable price. For 
further information, address 


PETER JENSEN. Alta, lowa 


various kinds of feed. Built of tongued and 


portable and sanitary. Low 





ed. For that amount you need an out- 
fit that will handle an acre a day. 
Keep that up until you handle forty or 
fifty acres, and you will find you have 
done the hardest fall’s work you have 
done for some time. 

Skimmings are not fit for vinegar. 
They are worth more for hog feed, and 
the hogs do finely on them. 

Here are a few precautions: 

Keep things clean. Don’t keep your 
cane piled up too long, for it will 
mold. Don’t waste your cane seed. 
Pile in little piles as you cut your cane 
ard then thresh them. Don’t let the 
weeds get ahead of you. Don’t let your 
sap tanks stand over night without 
washing. Don’t put your sorghum in 
too great a bulk while hot; it will 
make it dark. 

I. A. GUNTER, 

Warren County, Illinois. 





Information Wanted 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“IT have always wanted to use a disk 
cultivator instead of the shovel, but 
everybody I talk to here advises me 
not to do it, as they say it will ruin 
my corn field. I think that in some 
places disk cultivators are quite gen- 
erally used. Perhaps there are some 
of your subscribers who have had ex- 
perience with them, and would be will- 
ing to tell me about it.” 












MEYER 


cUP ELEVATOR 


Runs Easiest—Lasts Longest. 
Operates by horse power or 
engine. Wastes Less Grain. 
Large sprockets, Chain has 
6000 pounds breaking strain. 
No short turns. Main driv- 
























Bearings, 
E :} 5 —— Ear Corn—§0 Bushels 
SSS n3 minutes. 

=, SOLD DIRECT zo 


SET IN YOUR CRIB BEFORE YOU PAY 


Large Catalog showing 7 styles, also Crib Plans 
which save you money,free, Write for it today, 


INTERLOCKING FENCE CO. B0x269 MORTON, ILL. 






















Little Whirlwi 

Hand or pu ~ 

at a price you'd 4 

done in one-fifth the 

the $500 mixers but simpler. 
he Leader of Littie Mixers 


Perfect work in any class of mix- 


ing. Emptie. clean. A batch 
t bie fee 


Only practices 

or contractor. Satisfaction 

guaranteed or Money refund 

ed. bihige 3 bag) circulars or Of 

der from this ad to avoid delay 
THE time WHIRLWIND — cO., 

426 Gould St., LA CROSSE, WIS 


8 MEN CAN'T STICK IT! 


Used Autos To Exchange 
For Live Stock 


Can use any Kind of live stock—cattle, horses of 
hogs—in exchange for used cars. Wil! deliver (drive 


any car to any state joining Iowa. 
HARDY AUTO CO., Fonda, low® 
pearianth eES 








Please mention this paper when writing: 
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FARM ENGINEERING 


By I. W. DICKERSON 


subscribers are invited to avail themselves of Mr. Dickerson’s expert knowledge. He will gladly 
. ‘ies on farm engineering and mechanics, A8-cent stamp should accompany all inquiries. 











Water System 


A Kansas correspondent writes: 

“We are trying to plan a pressure 
water system something like that in- 
dicated in the accompanying sketch. 
We are figuring on using a windmill 
to pump water from a deep well into 
an air-tight concrete cistern, from 
which the air pressure will force it to 
the house and barn as desired. We 
planned on having a manhole with a 
lateral rib extending into the concrete, 
with machined seal and cover with 
gasket between. The cistern will be 
about four feet in diameter and six 
feet deep, with walls six inches thick 
and pipes laid in the concrete walls. A 
single cylinder auto pump operated 
by a third-class lever from the mill rod 
will force air into the tank to make up 
for that absorbed by the water. What 
pressure is ordinarily carried in such 
cases and what would you recommend 
for us? Will we have any trouble in 
making such a concrete cistern tight 
and strong enough to hold the pres- 
sure? Would an ordinary gate check 
valve placed next to the pump be suf- 
ficient to hold the pressure after the 
tank has been pumped up? Would the 
auto pump give sufficient pressure, 
and if this made a pressure stroke at 
the same time the pump made one, 
would the air escape thru the pump, or 
would it hold it? The pump is a dou- 
ble-acting force pump. Would a hol- 
low metal float register correctly un- 
der pressure? Could the pressure 
gauge be placed next to the pump, as 








GLASS TuBe WITH 
FLOAT MARKER 


~~ LATERAL RIB 


HOL€ AND 
MACHINED COVER 





In fact, a steel tank 3x6 feet, at 85 
pounds, would give as much working 
capacity as the proposed concrete tank 
at 30 pounds pressure. Such a tank, 
tested to stand 125 pounds pressure, 
can be bought, even at the present 
high prices, for about $110 to $120, and 
it is doubtful whether the concrete 
tank can be built, putting on the ma- 
chined man-hole and cover, float, glass 
tube, etc., for any less. Besides, the 
former will be a system which has 
been thoroly tested and proved, where- 
as the concrete one will be an experi- 
ment, and is likely to give trouble at 
any time. 

If a greater supply of water is de- 
sired than this would furnish, it might 
be well to consider one of ‘the pneu- 
matic systems, where only air is com- 
pressed into the tank, and an air-driv- 
en pump is placed down in the well. 
This uses a smaller tank, but requires 
a special pump which costs in the 
neighborhood of $100. 

If it is decided to go ahead with the 
concrete cistern proposition, the bot- 
tom and sides of it should be 6 inches 
thick, of a 1-2-3 mixture, turned to- 
gether at least three times dry, thoroly 
mixed with enough water to give it a 
jelly-like consistency, and worked 
carefully -into the forms. The walls 
should be reinforced horizontally with 
53-inch round rods, spaced 4% inches 
center to center, and vertically with 
the same spaced 9 inches. The hori- 
zontal rods should be spaced in the 
center of the walls, and the vertical 
rods inside of them, and all should be 
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SUGGESTED WATER SYSTEM. 


shown? 
gauge work in this system?” 

There is no particular reason why a 
concrete cistern of the type described 
can not be constructed so that it will 


Would an ordinary steam 


operate satisfactorily under certain 
conditions. Such tanks have been con- 
structed and in operation several years 
under a pressure of 25 pounds per 
Square inch, while concrete standpipes 
and reservoirs have been built to stand 
as high as 100 pounds per square inch 
pressure, 

In ordinary installations of the hy- 
dro-pneumatic type, with the water 
and air both under pressure in the 
Same tank, of which the proposed sys- 
tem is an example, the tanks are usu- 
. ally tested to 125 pounds per square 

inch pressure, and the pressure car- 
ried ranges from about 85 pounds per 
Square inch when fully pumped up to 
about 15 pounds when fully discharged. 
It is hardly practicable to build such 
4 concrete tank to withstand a pres- 
Sure of more than 30 pounds. This 
Means that a cistern of the size con- 
templated by our correspondent, with 
a total capacity of about 600 gallons, 
would have, starting with initial air 
Pressure of 10 pounds and pumped 
With water up to a pressure of 30 
pounds, would contain about 267 gal- 
— of water, practically all of which 

ould be delivered at a faucet 20 feet 


above the tank, 
an Same tank, starting with an ini- 


Pressure of 10 pounds and pumped 
with water up to a pressure of 85 


Pounds, will contain about 450 gallons 


ot water, practicall i 
be delivered at ally all of which can 


is shows the 
ing able to use 


a faucet 20 feet high. 
great advantage of be- 
the higher pressure. 





wired firmly together. The floor should 
be reinforced both ways with 14-inch 
round rods spaced 8 inches. The roof 
should consist of a 7-inch slab rein- 
forced both ways with %-inch round 
rods spaced 6 inches, and about 1% 
inches from the top of the slab. Re- 
inforcements from walls should extend 
about two feet into both floor and roof 
slabs. Inside of tank should be given 
a good coat of rich cement plaster, 
well worked into the surface immedi- 
ately upon removing the forms. It may 
be necessary also to give it a coat of 
hot paraffin to make it thoroly water- 
proof. 

An ordinary check valve placed be- 
tween pump and tank might give some 
trouble from leakage, and it will be 
better to use one of the fiber or rubber 
sealed valves furnished with pressure 
system outfits. An auto pump should 
give sufficient pressure for the system 
planned, but it is doubtful whether it 
would be sufficient if the high-pres- 
sure system is used. A windmill pump 
may be secured, however, with the air 
cylinder on the same rod witn the 
pumping cylixder. We suggest that 
a second-class lever be used instead of 
a third-class lever to operate the air 
pump, since probably a very long 
stroke will not be needed to keep the 
proper air supply. The pressure gauge 
can be placed any place most conven- 
ient between the check valve and the 
tank. A steam gauge could hardly be 
relied upon, as it is graduated to read 
correctly at the high steam tempera- 
ture. There would be some danger 
that a hollow metal float would col- 
lapse under the heavy pressure; still 
it should work all right in our corre- 
spondent’s case. 





Hitch for Two Drills 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 


“Please give me directions as to the 
proper way of hitching two 20-disk 
drills behind a tractor. State the dis- 
tance that first and second drills are 
to be hitched from the tractor. Willa 
14-28 horse power tractor pull two 
such drills successfully?” : 

Our correspondent does not state 
whether the drills are 20x4, 20x6, 20x7 
or 20x8, and it is impossible to give 
definite directions without knowing 
the exact width. 

There should be no trguble in mak- 
ing such a hitch, however. One way is 
to bolt a 8x3 or a 2x6 on the hitch bar 
of the tractor, put a stub tongue in one 
drill, and hitch the other to the other 
side with the regular tongue and chain. 
Make trial hitches first until it is seen 
that the drills are working and turning 
properly, and then bore holes to suit. 

Another plan is to take the disk har- 
row hitch shown in our issue of March 
15th, put a supporting wheel under 
each end of the cross-bar and a short 
tongue to connect to the tractor draw- 
bar, and arrange the drill hitches in 
the same way as indicated above. 


Lightning Rods 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Tam planning to erect lightning rods 
on my buildings. My house is T-shaped, 
with the front 24x12 feet and the back 
16x16 feet, of equal height all around, 
and has one chimney. The barn proper 
is 50x34 feet, with an ell-shed 32x20 
feet. The peak of the shed comes up 
to the eaves of the barn. How many 
points should | place on the house, and 
how many ground connections? How 
many on the barn? Is it necessary to 
rod the shed?” 

This house should have three points 
if the chimney is at one end, or four if 
it is near the middle of the building. 
The points should extend about 4 feet 
above the ridges and 18 inches above 
the chimney. ‘There should be three 
grounds, one for each end. Generally 
the north side of a building is befter 





for grounding as it holds moisture 
better. j 
The barn described should have 


three points along the peak, and prob- 
ably two points on the shed, with three 
grounds, one at each end of the barn. 
It might seem unnecessary to rod the 
low shed at all, but as a good light- 
ning rod lasts for a very long time, it 
becomes more of a permanent invest- 
ment. The lightning is not likely to 
strike the shed, but if it does it means 
the destruction of the barn as well. 
Be sure to connect up the lightning 
rods on all the metal ridge caps, cal- 
leys, eaves-troughs, down-spouts, and 
hay tracks. Above all, be sure the 
grounds are put down to permanent 
moisture, a depth of ten feet usually 
being considered necessary, and that 
the cables are properly protected 
where they enter the ground. Those 
contemplating protecting their build- 
ings against lightning should send to 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, Washington, D. C., for Farm- 
ers: Bulletin No. 842, “Modern Meth- 
ods of Protection Against Lightning.” 





How to Use Block and Tackle 


A Wisconsin subscriber writes: 

“I would like to ask your advice 
about pulling stumps with a triple 
block and line. Which should I an- 
chor, the triple block or the double 
one?” 

Kither method may be used, but it 
is more satisfactory to anchor the dou- 
ble block and fasten the triple block 
to the stump to be pulled. Necessar- 
ily, the free rope end on which the 
team pulls comes from the triple block 
and the team must pull toward the 
double block. If the double block is 
anchored, the team must pull toward 
the stump to be pulled, and more of a 
pull is put on the anchor stump than 
on the one to be pulled, because the 
power used up in friction, which may 
be as much as half the pull of the 
team, comes in the direction the team 
is moving. It is easily seen that this 
is the opposite of what we want, and 
that the team should pull away from 
the stump to be pulled. This means 
that the double block is the one which 
must be anchored. 








For Sale—J. |. Case 12-25 Farm Tractor 


Nearly new, in best of condition, used only 60 days. 





Address THAD 8, HALSTEAD, 8660 Vincennes 
Avenue, Chicago, I11. a 





ACME WORM BOUNCER 




















REQUIRES. 


per month each. We guarantee. this. 








No chore, no mixing — they feed 
themselves ACME WORM BOUNCER. 


0. W. Ricks, New Lisbon, Indiana, 
writes: ‘Pigs like ACME PIG MEAL 
fine, did well on it, ship 4,000 lbs. more,”” 

L. B. Woods, North Bend, Nebraska, 
Duroc Breeder, says: “‘ACME PIG 
MEAL is great.’’ November 21st or- 
dered 1,000 lbs. more. 


Wm. Marsaw, Dysart, lowa, writes 
Feb. 7th, 1918: ** Ship me 60,000 Ibs. of 
ACME PIG MEAL. 56,500 tbs. is for 
myself, balance is for my neighbors, 
ACME PIG MEAL is equal to milk and 
the cheapest and best feed out.’”’ 


the guaranteed worm expeller, conditioner and tonic, 
so manufactured—the proportions being just right—it 
is fed in Self Feeders, furnished FREE, and the hogs 
and sheep feed themselves, EAT AS THE SYSTE 

The weak, wnthrifly pigs get their 
share, eat what they need, PREVENTS RUNTS, 
which is not possible otherwise. 40 hogs eat 1 pound 
per day, 150 pounds feeds 50 hogs 4 months, at 6c 


more than 6c per month to you to expel the free in- 
testinal worms, 
prevent worms, 


THIS FEEDER FREE | isdizestion, 
90 percent of Geo. lH. Simpson, Sole Owner 
hog disease. and Maker of ‘‘The Acme 


Made on the Farm—Made by a Farmer 


During the years Acme Worm Bouncer has been sold, 
I donot know of a single user who lost his hogs 
with Cholera. who fed Acme Worm Bounce 


for 30 days and continued to feed it. ‘ 


John W. 
WORM BOUNCER expel 
inches long.’’ i 
want, as it does the business. 


W. R. Hanna, Barvey, Iowa, Hampshire Breeder, 
fed ACME WORM BOC 

Oe pounds more in Oct. and says: 
ACME 


You cannot afford to feed worms which breed cholera 
when ACME 
ditions for 6c per month. 
WANTED : 
Sales are large, a paying business, 








it is worth 





Line,”” Wheaton, Ul. 


“ACME 
»d worms from my fall pigs 
This is the remedy all 


W. Hunt. Peckiogham, Ill., writes: 
€ 
hog raisers 


JNCER 8 years and ordered 
“Ship me 6,000 Ibs. 
PIG MEAL, it is the best Pia Freep | know of.” 


WORM E eee prevents those con- 


Men to sell THE ACME LINE. 





Acme Pig Meal 


Equal to Milk. Protein 28%%. 





60-DAY GUARANTEE FEED. SEND THIS COUPON 















Is a full and complete ration, noth- 
ing else is fed with it. You know 
how pigs do fed milk—that is how 
pigs do fed Acme Pig Meal, equal 
to milk. Start when the pigs will e 

it so takes the place of milk they wil 
wean themselves at 8 weeks of age, 
prevents runts, setbacks, and retains 
th i . 8 pounds makes 15 
equal,”’ enough for one 
pig 30 days for 70c, or 2tc per day. CHEAPER 
than a lb. of oats. A balanced and com- 
plete ration at + the cost of any other. 








Acme Manufacturing Company, Dept. M-4 
Acme Calf Meal. 


“Gentlemen ;— Ship me 150 Ibs. of Acme Worm Bouncer 
with one Self Feeder FREE: Price $14.00. I will pay the 
freight. If Acme Worm Bouncer fails to do what you 
claim for it within 60 days from date of shipment, I 
will send you a certified 
your charge for what I have fed. The ba!ance I wili re- 
turn to your order. 
from date of shipment. 


Makers of Acme Worm Bouncer, Acme Pig Meal. 
Wheaton, Illinois, 


statement which will cancel 
Otherwise I will pay for it 90 days 


Send for Free Hooks 
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Our Weekly Market Letter 
Chicago, April 29, 1918.—Subscriptions 
for Liberty bonds are absorbing most of 
the money available for investment. In- 
terest rates are high, with Chicago banks 
maintaining the 6 per cent rate. Business 
is reported as on a larger scale than ever 
this season. The grain markets 
altho speculation is 
John J. Stream, chair- 
Grain 


before at 
fairly active, 
curtailed, 

Coarse 


are 
greatly 
man of the Administration, 
says there are no price restrictions on 
the new style trading in corn and oats, 
the only limit being the volume of trading, 
which is 200,000 bushels for any one trad- 
er. The only price limits are on May corn 
at $1.28 a bushel and oats at 93 cents 
Corn prices for May delivery have de- 
clined to far below the highest figures 
paid this year, while oats have sold for 
May delivery much higher. Primary mar- 
kets have received since the first of No- 


vember to a late date 167,022,000 bushels 
of corn, or 30,431,000 bushels more than 
for the same period a year earlier, ex- 
ceeding any previous like period in five 
years. The marketing of wheat in all 
receiving points from July list to a late 


date aggregates 
comparing with ¢ 
same period a y 
bushels two years ago. 
supply in the United States is down to 
the insignificant quantity of 3,199,000 
bushels, comparing with 28,254,000 bushels 
a year ago; while the Canadian visible 
supply of that cereal amounts to 7,768,000 


only 161,048,000 bushels, 
323,750,000 bushels for the 
ar earlier, and 455,209,000 
The visible wheat 








bushels, comparing with 32,764,000 bush- 
els a year ago Wheat is so scarce that 
the Food Administration is urging people 


more potatoes in place of wheat 
and a great deal of potato bread is 
bakeries and families. An 
increased spring wheat acreage is prom- 
ised, but it is feared that the crop will 
not be as large as needed, In various 
sections farms have been busy plowing 
and preparing for spring planting. 
Timothy seed sells at $7 to $7.35 per 
100 pounds; clover seed at $18 to $30.60 
per 100 pounds, and flaxseed at $4.08 to 
$4.10% a bushel. Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota potatoes are selling at $1.10 to $1.30 
a bushel. 

Cattle prices have widened out mate- 
rially of late, this being due to the strong 


to eat 
flour, 
being made by 


competition among buyers to secure the 
best heavy corn-fed beeves, which were 
searce, while the increasing percentage 


of ordinary short-fed, light-weight steers 
and common butcher stock, canners and 
cutters, enabled buyers to force sharp de- 
clines for these from former high prices. 
Very few high-grade yearlings have been 
arriving, the greater part showing a lack 
of good feed, while the really choice lots 
sold very high. Stockers and feeders are 
wanted at much higher prices than were 
paid several weeks ago, with very few 
choice feeders offered, adapted for a short 
feed. This is the season when Wisconsin, 
Illinois and other dairy states market 
their crops of spring calves, and vealers 
have had a big drop in prices since they 
were selling several weeks ago as high as 
$17 per 100 pounds, the record price in 
the history of the Chicago market. The 
best heavy steers advanced recently to 
$17.50, the highest price paid this year, 
and comparing with $17.90 paid last Sep- 
tember, the highest price ever paid. The 
past week as a whole was one fo much 
lower prices, especially for cattle not of 
desirable quality, with a much slower 
general demand, the bulk of the steers 
selling at $14 to $16.65, with the best class 
of heavy steers going at $16.50 to $17.50, 
good fat cattle at $15.50 and over, medium 
class, short-fed steers of light weight at 
$14.50 and upward, and ordinary to fair 
light steers at $10 and upward; the low- 
est-priced lots being very common, Prime 
yearlings were scarce, and early last week 
a sale was made of thirty-two head that 
averaged 1,170 pounds, at $17. Butcher 
stock shared in the general break in 
prices, with cows purchased at $7.80 to 


$13, and heifers at $8.25 to $15, while a 
Short-horn cow that weighed 1,660 pounds 
brought $16, a new high record, and three 


or 





cows averaging 1,440 pounds sold at $14 
Canners and cutters brought $6 to $7.75, 
and bulls $8.50 to $12.50, while calves sold 

g to $13.75. Stockers and feeders 
have been selling on a basis of $9.25 to 
$12.50, few selling as high as $12, while a 
few inferior light lots sold down to $8.25 
to $8.50. Milk cows brought $75 to $135 
per head. Beef cattle sold largely 25 to 50 
cents lower last week. 

Hogs are commanding such prices all 
the time, even when the market is lower, 
that owners are making their holdings 
unusually choice and also unusually heavy 
im weight, recent receipts having aver- 
aged 242 pounds, comparing with 217 
pounds one year ago, 220 pounds two 
years ago, 231 pounds three years ago, 232 
pounds four years ago, and 245 pounds 
five years ago. A showing liké this 
means, of course, a handsome premium 
paid for the best shipping barrows of 
light weight, and while these are market 
toppers, prime heavy shipping hogs have 
to he disposed of at a large discount, 
with rough, heavy packers selling lowest 
of all. Very few pigs are being shipped 
to market at this time, and strong weight 


at $7.75 


pigs are selling at very high prices. The 
year’s hog receipts in western markets 


have run far ahead of a year ago, as well 
as the aggregate weights. According to 
the recent official government report, 
there are on farms in the United States 
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9,937,000 brood sows, or 9.5 per cent more HORSES. 
ago. Losses from disease nnn 


than a year 
for the year ending April 1st were 3,002,- 
018, comparing with 3,280,161 the preced- 
ing year, and a ten-year average of 35,- 
027,000. Provisions are active and far 
higher than a year ago, with large ac- 
cumulations in western packing centers. 
Last week the packers assumed a bear- 
ish attitude, and forced hogs down to 
$15.75 to $17.65, with pigs taken at $13 to 
$17.25, the best heavy shipping hogs sell- 
ing at $17.15. Not long ago top hogs 
brought $18.05, 

Lambs keep up their weekly record of 
fresh high records, and frequently several 
high records are chronicled in the course 
of a single week, it being simply a case 
of short supplies at a time of good buying 
orders. Receipts are coming largely shorn, 
and the principal share comes from the 
northern Colorado feeding districts, with 
extremely few receipts of sheep or year- 
lings from anywhere, Lamb chops are 
selling in Chicago retail markets as high 
as 50 cents a pound. The government 
has decided to take over all the raw wool 


now held in warehouses, at the prices 
ruling on the last day of last July, and 
wool now being clipped will be taken. 
Prime wooled lambs made a high record 
of $22.10 a few days ago, but broke later 
to $21.50, with sales down to $17.50 for 
good shearing lambs, and ewe breeding 


lambs going at $20 to $21. Wooled year- 


lings sold? a short time ago at $17.25 to 
$19.75, and wooled wethers at $15.75 to 
$17.75, but both declined later. 


Horses are in, moderate demand, with 
only fair receipts, and animals unsuited 
for eastern buyers and the southern trade 
are apt to’ remain unsold for a day or 
longer. Some coal horses have been pur- 
chased of late at $200 to $225, and farm 
horses have been bought to ship east at 


$150 to $185. Not many horses are sold 
below $100, the poorest being quotable 
down to $69, while drafters are salable 


at $185 to $265. Mules are neglected, and 
the demand for army horses has ceased. 
Up to the time when lack of ocean steam- 
ers stopped the buying of army horses for 
export, this outlet was extremely impor- 
tant. Our exports of horses to Europe for 
war use from September 1, 1914, to Janu- 
ary 31, 1918, amounted to 983,899 head, 
valued at $67,390,991. In addition to this, 
the United States army purchased more 
than 300,000 horses and mules between 
June 1, 1917, and March 1, 1918. WwW. 








AUCTIONEERS 


Learn Auctioneering 








THE BLUE RIBBON HERD 


Route 7 








PERCHERON -BELGIAN -SHIRE 
Stallions 
and Mares 


FRED CHANDLER 


Chariton, lowa 























jacks to be found anywhere. 
jack. Don’t wait. 


#630. $565, $510, $500 and 8550. 





W. L. DeCLOW, Prop., 


COME TO ME FOR BIG JACKS 


Don’t get caught without work stock. 

what most men are neglecting at this time, growing work stock. Come now and get 
I will give you a bargain. & 

were sold as follows, in the order named, for the following prices; 


——_—<—= 
I am offering the best lot of big, M 
American and imported Catalan Sue 
That ts ex, 


At a recent farm sale several mule te 
$820, 8785, 9645, —4 


At another farm sale eight months old mules brought ¢13§, 
With Germany re-establishing a monarchy in Russia, she may have the Russians fighting 
side by side with her in two years, but whether so or not, we have a tremendous task be- 
fore us in the production of food stuff, and it is important that we grow more mules ang 
horses,for service on the farms, and we must begin at once. 


Cedar Rapids Jack Farm, 


Cedar Rapids, lows 











i959 M,C, HODGSON & SONS, OTTAWA, ILL. 


PERCHERONS ainty Gays to tarmers and desiers, "Telephone Ottawa susty 











LEFEBURE’S BELGIANS 


Largest Collection on Earth. 

1 50 Belgian Stallions 150 
and Mares 
All ages for sale among them. 40 
IMPORTED MARES IN FOAL at reasonable 
prices. Come and see them or send 
for illustrated catalog. 
Mi. Lefebure’s Sons, Fairfax, Ia. 
8 miles west of Cedar Rapids. 
Phone us from Cedar Rapids for hourly Interurban service 


Pair of Good Shetland Ponies For Sale 


One a black mare 7 years old, the other a sorrel 
gelding (white mane and tail), each weighing 400 
pounds and standing 44 inches high; well mated, 
thoroughly broken—single, double or to saddle. 
Also double harness, saddies and bridles. Will sell 
the outfit together or separately. 

T. W. WATTS, Peru, Ill. 


Shetland Ponies 


15 head, ten mares, 2 stallions. Most all colors 
and ages. Sell one or all. 


J. C. THOMPSON, JAMAICA, IOWA 






















at World's Original and Greatest School and b 

independent with no ca pital invested. Every branch 

of the business taught in five weeks. Write today 

for free catalog. 

Jones National School of Auctioneering 
CAREY M. JONES, President 


74 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 


Be An Auctioneer 


Takes energy and application, but makes money 
from the start. Your investment is small, you risk 
nothing, and you constantly are making new business 


























Live Stock 
AUCTIONEER 
Wataga, Ill. 





LIVE STOCK 
AUCTIONEER 
Harlan, lowa 





Pedigreed Live 
Stock Auctioneer 
Merrill, Lowa 











acquaintances of the best kind. 

Largest in the World. W. B. CARPENTER, Pres. 
818 Walnut 8t., 8d Floor, Mansas City, Mo. 
The conductor of register ed stock sales aspectalty. 

Fifteen years exp erience in business. We maintain 

think we know our business. Write for dates. 

W. M. PUTMA AUCTIONEER 

PEDIGREED Live STOCK 
Auctioneer. Years 
a breeder and showman 
H. S., W. B. & J. E. DUNCAN 
AUCTIONEERS ““"2555""- 
IOWA 
I am making successful sales 
in Lowa, Illinois, Minnesota, 
CHARITON, IOWA Write me for dates. 
J 
H. F. PETERSO 
J. R. THOMPSO 
BERKSHIRES. 
of prize winning stock 
—of the Mas terpiece family. Pigs sired 
champion boar at Panama Exposition. 
1915. They will please you. Prices 


MISSOUREL AUCTION SCHOOL 
L. Mcllrath, Gri 
J.L. Mellrath, Grinnell, la. 
pure bred horses, cattle and swine on ourfarm. We 
Tecumseh, Nebraska 
4 E RIDGLEY PICKEREL, NEBR. 
‘ t of Polands. Write me 
H. S. ALLEN 
Missouri and Nebraska. 
N.G. KRASCHE 
BERKSHIRES Young boars and gilts 
by Superbus, sire of the world’s grand 
reasonable, 
C.D. WICHOLS LIVE STOCK CO., CRESCO, 10WA 








JAIRVIEW Farm Berkshires. Nothing 
for sale now—sold out. Nice youngsters arriving 
now out of prize winning sires and dams. Some good 
ones later on. J. H. Nickel & Sons, Arenzville, Il). 





CHESTER WHITES. . 


Ch t Whit of Champion and Grand 
es er ‘ es Champion Blood Lines 

For sale—40 last September gilts weighing 200, that 
have bone, size, length and quality, good feet, good 
strong backs and nice head and ears. Also 90 March 
boars and gilts to be shipped after weaning, of same 
breeding. 


F. H. SCHMADEKE, 





Clarksville. Iowa 








CLYDESDALE STALLION (ood, !2dtviduals ana 
prices that will pay for themselves. 
J. A. WARD, Gilman, Iowa 





Please mention this paper when writing. 








iIMAMMOTH 
JACKS 


I have restocked my barns 
with twenty of the largest 
jacks money can buy, All 
fully guaranteed as repre 
sented, Write me or calland 
see these jacks, 


Barry, Pike Co., I, 
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L.W. HOYT, 


PERCHERONS 


ou need a good stallion 
mn your neighborhood, 
see me or write. 


E. J. HEISEL, Fremont, lowa 


70 miles southeast of Des Moines, 


Two Shire Stallions for Sale 


One sorrel, 2 years 8 months old, weighing 1700 Ibs. 
One bay, 2 years 5 months old, weighing 1600 Ibs. 
Both sound and heavy boned. Priced for quick sale. 
R. J. PAUL, Gilman, Marshall Co,, lowa 











MANK L. STREAM, Creston, Ja. Imported 


and home bred Percheron, Belgian and Shires ; 


stallions and mares. All ages at reasonable prices. 





HEREFORDS. 


For Sale—14 Head of Registered Hereford Bulls 





Polled and Horned. 
Kearney; age 12 to 24 months. 


R.A. FRITZ & SON, 





Well bred, well marked, heavy boned; sired by Polled Prosperity and Fort 
If interested, write or wire 


Grinnell, lowa 





POLAND-.CHINAS. 





SPOTTED POLAND-CHINAS 


From the biggest type boars and sows of the breed. We have 200 pigs to pick you a boar or a trio from 
Recorded in the only records recognized by Fair Asso 


March farrowing—to be shipped the firet of June. 
ciation. 
Write for prices. 


SHAVER & FRY, Kalona, lowa 





POLAND-.CHINAS. 


HOLSTEINS. 





Faulkner’s 
Famous 


Spotted 
Poland- 
Chinas 


The World's Greatest Pork Hog 
800 March pigs for June shipment, when weaned. 
Buy from the oldest and largest herd of Spotted 
Polands on earth. Recorded in recognized record. 
Have your order booked now. 
H. L. Faulkner, Box W, Jamesport, Mo. 








HEREFORDS. 


POLLED HEREFORD BULLS 


and some females for sale. Choice individuals 
of best strains. 


D. C. MAYTAG, Laurel, lowa 
HEREFORD BULLS 


Sired by Merry Dale, a grandson of Dale, and some 
by Vivian's Lad, a Disturber-Masquerader bred bull. 
Farm adjoins town on the southeast. Call or write. 


ELLIS BAILY, Marshalltown, lowa 


HEREFORDS 


I have a number of high class young bulls to offer 
at the present time. They are well marked and 
splendid individuals. No better can be obtained, and 
prices right. Sheridan Stock Farm. 

EK. J. FREED, Prop., Cleghorn, lowa 


arts 


Tag your stock—best and cheapest means of 
identification for Hogs, Sheep and Cattle. 

dress and number stamped on tags. 
mailed free on request. 











laxne, 
atal 


. Burch & Co., 155 W. Mores St. Chicago 











WE HAVE FOR SALE 


Two Holstein Bull Calves 


One of these is 7 months old and 1s a real show calf. 
Nicely marked, great length of body and from extra 
good ancestry. 

A few good Duroc fall boars and open gilts, For 
further information write 

LAMB & CURRENT 
Tecumseh, Johnson County, Nebrasks 
windatbase « 


Beaver Valley Farm 


Dutchland Colantha Hengerveld Lad 
99772 at the head of Beaver Valley Herd. His dam 
is daughtexof Pieterje Hengerveld’s Count DeKo 
27.94 1b. His sire, Colantha Johanna Lad, sire of 10 
A. R. O. daughters, sire of more daughters that have 
made 30 Ibs. of butter or given 600 Ibs. of milk in@ 
days than any other bull of the breed. Our 
consists of high producing dams of splendid A. R. 0. 
records, We have a few choice young bulls for sale, 
well grown, straight, sound in health. For D' 
write BEAVER VALLEY FARM, Cedar Falls, lows. 


HOME FARM HERD czy 


All surplus females consigned to 
lowa Breeders’ Sale at Des Moines, 
March 27-28. A.R.O. Cows and heif- 
ers bred to King Korndyke Sadie , 
Vale 24th. Bull calves by this sire eS 

yy, 











for sale. 
W. B. BARNEY & SONS 
Chapin. Iowa x 
You can't make GOOD MONEY with poor cows. Make BIG MONEY 5 
with 
Purebred HO LSTEI N 
Let us tell you about them free, 
The Holstein-Friesian Assoc VL 
of America, Box 239, Brattleboro, 


F268, GRADE HOLSTEIN CALVER: 
I can sell you the finest heifers and bull cs 
from the best dairy farms in this county, # 
EMIL ANDERSON, Calf Buyer, Gilberts, Ill. 
Letetehcobdncss) 


MULE FOOT HOGS. 

















ULEFOOT HOGS—Reg. herd. Bret oa 
bred and open gilts, weanling pigs. 
furnished. H.C, ALLOWAY, Elsberry, Mo. 
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IMPROVED 


LIVE STOCK 





HE permanent success of agri- 

culture depends upon live 

stock farming. Most of our 
grains and grasses must be fed to 
live stock if the fertility of our soil 
ig maintained. This means im- 
proved live stock must be grown on 
ourfarms. Wallaces’ Farmer from 
its first issue has recognized this 
fact, and ever and always has urged 


) the use of good sires and pure blood, 


whether in horses, cattle, hogs, 


sheep, or poultry. . 





st The Pure Bred Leads 


In these days of high priced grain 
and uncertain markets, the breeder 
of good stock has all the advantage. 
Hie can command profitable prices 
forevery animal suitable for breed- 
ing purposes. Even his poorest ani- 
mals bring a premium over the 
scrub when so!d on the open market. 
Never has there been so many sound 
arguments in favor of improved 


| live stock. 





Wallaces’ Farmer is promoting the 
use of better live stock in many 
ways. All important live stock 
shows in the central states are re- 
ported in detail. with photos of the 
champion of the various breeds. 
Leading stock sales are reported, 
with prices paid and names of 
buyers. 





Corps of Live Stock Experts 


Wallaces’ Farmer maintains a 
force of expert stock men who 
spend their entire time traveling in 
the interests of pure bred stock. 
Those men visit the leading herds 


| ofthe country and write them up 


for the benefit of our readers. They 
help those with asurplus of stock to 
sell, and they assist buyers to make 
judicious selections. Their service 
is always at the disposal of our 
readers, 





“~2® 


Just a Word, Mr. Breeder 


, Isn’t it to your ad vantage to have 
your neighbors raising pure bred 


| Stock? Don’tit mean more buyers 


i Tn clubs of thr 





and better prices for your surplus? 
The reading of Wallaces’ Warmer in 
any home will tend to create an en- 
thusiasm for better stock. It will 
result in better neighbors and a 
more prosperous community. 
; Every additional reader widens 
to tee porte a and enables us 
er stimulate the breedin 
of pure bred stock. ‘ . 
‘ Why not help your own business 
nd help your neighbors too, by sug- 


gesting that they r ; 
esti at they read Wallaces' 
Farmer this year? = 


Thank You! 


(Subscription price $1.00 per year. 


‘ce Or more, 75¢ each). 
[= : 
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‘Veterinary 


MOUTH AND NOSE DISEASE. 

A disease known as necrobacillosis, bull 
nose, sniffles, skin canker, necrotic pneu- 
monia, and by various other names, and 
sometimes associated with hog cholera, is 
causing the loss of a good many pigs in 
Minnesota, says Dr. H. C. H. Kernkamp, 
of University Farm. The disease is 
caused by a small, rod-shaped germ, with 
rounded ends, sometimes found clinging 
end to end in chains. 

Signs of the disease are yellowish-red 
cheesy deposits on the surface of the 
gums and lips. Later these extend deeper 
into the tissues, and after a day or two 
dry crusts form over the surface and 
crack open. Around the crusts there is 
an intense reddening, and the red areas 
bleed very easily. The lesions spread 
rapidly to the skin over the nose and un- 
der the eyes. They are often found on the 











1 





tail and above the tops of the hoofs. 
The crusts should be removed with 
small forceps and the affected areas 


should be painted with tincture of iodine 
once a day. Pigs that are badly infected 
should be killed and burned. The crusts 
removed from the sores should not be 
thrown on the ground, but burned. The 
sow’s udder and under parts should be 
washed and treated with a two or three 
per cent solution of potassium perman- 
ganate, as an antiseptic. Pens should be 
cleaned and disinfected, all litter being 
taken off the walls and floor, the quarters 
being carefully sprayed with some coal 
tar disinfectant. Sows that are to farrow 
should be carefully disinfected also, and 
the little pigs’ heads should be dipped in 
a two per cent solution of potassium per- 
manganate within twenty-four hours after 
birth, and at least once a day thereafter. 
When the disease is associated with 
hog cholera, failure to get good results 
from the use of cholera serum is some- 
times unjustly charged to the serum. The 
cholera serum is of no value in treating 
necrobacillosis. If the disease is present 
with hog cholera, it is doubtful whether 
serum should be used, as sloughs some- 
times appear at the points ‘of injection. 


FITTING THE HORSE COLLAR 1S 
AN ART. 

Much trouble results on the average 
farm each year from sore shoulders on 
horses, caused by the improper fitting of 
collars and improper adjustment of the 
hames, 

The collar should fit the shoulder so 


that in length there is just room for the 
flat of one’s hand between the collar and 
the neck at the bottom. In width the col- 
lar should fit snugly against the sides of 
the neck from a point three inches above 
the shoulder point to a point about half- 
way up to the top of the neck. - The upper 
one-third to one-half of the collar should 
be wide enough to allow one to pass the 
thick of the hand between the collar and 
the side of the neck. If the upper part 
of the neck is thick, a ‘“‘quarter sweaney” 
or “half sweaney” collar should be used, 
80 as not to pinch the neck. A collar too 
wide at the top will produce a sore neck 
on account of side motion of the collar as 
the horse walks. 

Sweat pads should be avoided, as they 
hold the heat and sweat and produce a 
tender shoulder, often causing a galled 
condition, 

The hames should be adjusted so as to 
hold the collar snugly against the sides 
of the neck, and.so as to bring the line of 
draft at right angles to the face of the 
shoulder as nearly as possible. 

The collar should be kept clean by wip- 
ing with a damp cloth each night when it 
is removed from the shoulders. 

Washing the shoulders each evening 
with cold salt water will help to toughen 
the skin and prevent shoulder galls.—J. 8S. 
Montgomery, University Farm, Minnesota. 


SORE MOUTH IN PIGS. 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Referring to the articles which have 
appeared on the subject of sore mouth in 
pigs, let me suggest that it is a good deal 
easier and better to prevent this trouble 
than to treat it after it appears. The 
way to prevent it is to take the little pigs 
as soon as they are born, and, with a pair 
of nippers, break off the side teeth in 
both the upper and lower jaw. These 
sharp little teeth cause most of the sore- 
mouth trouble. The pigs fight for a 
chance at the ‘‘dinner table,’ and cut 
one another, and when the wound becomes 
infected the trouble begins. I have never 
had the slightest trouble with sore mouth 
im my pigs when these teeth have been 
broken off in time. 

G. J. VANDEBERG. 
County, Iowa. 


GREASE HEEL, 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I noticed in a recent issue your reply to 
a correspondent who asked for treatment 
for grease heel. I had a horse with a bad 
attack of grease heal, I bought 50 cents’ 
worth of citrine ointment and used this 
as a salve. It worked a permanent cure. 

F, E. CLARKSON. 

Clinton County, Iowa. 


Sioux 
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AASe of Pr i 
AAScenes osperi 
are common in Western Canada. The thousands of U.S. farmers 
who have accepted Canada’s generous offer to settle on horne- 
steads or buy farm land in her provinces have been well repaid 
by bountiful crops of wheat and other grains. 

Where you can buy good farm land at $15. to $30. per 
acre—get $2. a b I for wheat and raise 20 to 45 
bushels to the acre you are bound to make money— that’s 
what you can do in Western Canada. 

In the provinces of Manitoba, Saskatch- 
ewan or Alberta you can get a 


Homestead of 160 Acres Free 
and other land at very low prices. 
During many years Canadian wheat 
fields have averaged 20 bushels to the 
acre — many yields as high as 45 bushels 
to the acre. Wonderful crops also of 
\ Oats, Barley and Flax. Mixed Farm- 
ing is as profitable an industry as grain rais- 
. Good schools, churches, markets conven- 
ient, climate excellent, Write for literature 
and particalars as to reduced railway rates 
to Supt. of Immigration, Ottawa, Can., or to 


FRANK H. HEWITT, 202 W. Moines, 
we : sts a tg tn 
R. A. GARRETT, '311 Jackson St., St. Paul, 


\\ Canadian Government Agent. 
MQ 
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LEGAL 


Legal inquiries of general interest will be answered 
in this column free of charge to su bers. If an 
answer by nall isdesired a fee of $1.00 will be charged. 
This fee should always accompany inquiries Of a 
purely personal nature which are not of interest to 
others. The full name and address must be signed 
to all inquiries, but will not be published. Write 
legal inqutries.on a separate sheet of paper. 








$1,000 Down Secures Farm, 
14 Cows, Pair Horses and 


calf, wagons, sleds, tools, implements, harnesses, 
machinery, etc., etc. Aged owner of this 180-acre 
dairy farm in America’s greatest dairy country, to 
secure immediate sale offers everything for $3650 
with $1,000 down. Splendid tillage, 20 cow spring 
watered pasture, maple sugar grove and woodiand. 
2-story 11-room house, good r, barn, wagon shed, 
poultry and milk houses. For details this New York 
money-maker and one of 87 acres equipped for $1700 
see page 15 Strout’s Spring Catalog of 384 bargains, 
dozen states. Copy mailed free. E. A. STROUT 
—— a mata Dept. 2687, 150 Nassau St., New 
ork, N. Y. 


Colorade Wheat, Corn and Alfalfa Farms 


135 Valley and Table improved and unimproved 
farms of 160 and 320 acres in the best corn and wheat 
territory in the West. Crop failures unknown. Ter- 
ritory rapidly settling with best class lowa and Neb. 
farmers. Average yield for10 years: Corn 35 to 45, 
Wheat 30 to 45, Oats 50 to 65. Splendid Alfalfa and 
Fruit country. Our shallowness to water gives sub- 
irrigation and draws additional rainfall, guarantee- 
{ng larger crops than any western territory. Write 
for free booklet, excursion rates and statistics. 

Platte River Valley Land Co., 
Koeline Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 


It Will Pay You 


to investigate our drained meadow lands located in 
south central Wisconsin. Thousands of acres ready 
for the plow, high in productive valnue—low in price. 
Farms of 40 acres and up. Close to railroads and 





























RECORDING A WILL, 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Does a will have to be recorded to 
stand good in Iowa, or is it all right to 
maké a will and lay it away for safe 
keeping?” 

A will does not have to be filed for 
record until after the death of the person 
who made it. Upon death, the will should 
be presented to the probate court; until 
that time this is not necessary. The best 
plan is to have the will properly drawn 
and properly witnessed by two parties 
who do not benefit by the provisions of 
the will, and then seal and place it im the 
hands of the clerk of the court or of a 
banker or some member of the family, to 


5 > nti x6 ¢ best markets, Easy terms and milk cows furnished. 
eon until the death of the party who Write today for our booklet, 


- Wisconsin Drained Meadows 
THE PEDDIE LAND CO., Owners, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
IN BOOK FORM 


The Sleepy-Time Stories Right Now is the Time 

















to look at land and see what the country will do. 
We want you to investigate Aitkin county while 
the crops are coming on and the so® has a chance te 
show its fertility. You will be pleased whea yeu 
see this prosperous district. 

ARNOLD, Land Agent, Rock Island Ry-, 
158 Wolvin Bidg., Duluth, Miaa. 


Fine Farm For Sale 


in Cass county, N. 1D. Complete set of good farm 
butidings, electric light, flowing well, three feed 
lots. Good grove on west and north side enclosing 
buildings and yards. Adjoins town. Soil black loam, 


By THoRNTON W. BuRGEeS 


The delightful children’s stories which are 
being published now in Wallaces’ Farmer can be 
obtained in book form, well printed and illus- 
trated and cloth bound. There are over 200 
pages in each volume. Yo more sultable present 
can be found for young folks. 


Old Mother West Wind 

West Wind's Children 

West Wind’s Animal Friends 
West Wind’s Neighbors 








West Wind “Why” Stories clay subsoil. Adapted to stock, grain or dairy pur- 
West Wind “How” Stories poses. This farm is finely situated and a good pro- 
West Wind “When” Stories ducer. For price and terms, address owner, 

W. A. ROBBINS, Galesburg, 111. 


(No. 1 is now being published.) 


These charming anima) stories are suitable for 
reading to children of all ages. Even the four- 
year-olds are fascinated by the wonderfu! adven- 
tures of the birds and little animal friends of 
Old Mother Nature. 


Price $1.00 Per Volume, Postpaid 


Send all orders to 


WALLACES’ FARMER, _ Des Moines, Iowa 


MONTANA fevers 


THE MONTANA 

STOCK RANCHES 

of J. B. Long & Ce., located in the famous 

Judith Basin, are being sub-divided and sold at 

retail. Never has there been greater opportunity 

offered intelligent farmers, Get a Montana farm. 

Get it now. Buy direct from the owners, 

save agents’ commissions. Write for full particu- 
lars to J. B. LONG & CO., 

Box 143-D, Great Falls, Mont. 


ONTAWA The Judith Basin 


offers exceptional opp to the 
farmer, stockman and investor. Sure crops by ordinary farming 
methods. Harvest every year—not once in awhile. No Irrigation, 
splendid climate, excellent water, goodmarkets. You can do bet- 
tor in the Judith Basin. Buy direct from the owners. Prices low- 
est, terms easiest. Free information and prices sent on request. 


Address THE COOK-REYWOLDS CO., Box E-1405, Lewiston, Montana 
HOMESEEKERS, ATTENTION! 


If you are looking for a home tn the best wheat and 
stock raising section of North Dakota, come to Nt- 
agara, Grand Forks Co, The Niagara Shawnee Agrt- 
cultural Club, composed of 600 farmers, will helj you 
to locate free of charge. We do this not for any 
money consideration, but because we want you to 
come and iive among us. For particulars address 
KF. A. MUNSON, Niagara, No. Dak. 


“Where the Cattle Are in Clover” 


Oentral Minnesota Lands 
fiend postal for free list, Address 


ASHER MURRAY, Wadena, Minn. 
$40 Per Acre For 2 Choice Quarters 


SOWN TO WHEAT AND RYE. 
BRUCE FRANCES, Minot, N. D. 


Fine Grain and Stock Farm 
Inquire W. P. Campbell, Cairo, Mo. 





FARMERS, COME UP 


and let me sell you a farm on our grand old prairies. 
No stumps or stones. Greatest grain and 
stock céuntry in the world. One good crop 
puts you On Kasy street. U.8. needs food—prices 
are high—big profits accordingly. Do your bit. Write 
J. B. STREETER, Devils Lake, N. D. 


Southeastern Kansas 


is the place to buy for a home or investment. 
Short mild winters. Good crops, tame grass, dairy 
and cattle belt. Splendid towns and local markets, 
Great oi] and gas fields. Good farms for sale on pay- 
ments from $800 to 2500. Terms on balance. Just 
like renting. Send for full information. 

The Allen County Investment Co., Iola, Kansas. 


Minnesota Gorn Land 


120 acres of Kandiyohi county land, unimproved, 
located 34 miles from Willmar, half a mile from 
schoolhouse; A No.1 land in every respect. Price 
$66 per acre; $500 cash, $1,300 Mar. 1, 1919, balance in8 
years at 6%. For further particulars, call on or write 


ANDERSON LAND CO., Willmar, Minnesota 
Colorado Offers Great Opportunities 


for farmers. of moderate means to secure farm 
homes on very easy terms. Inform us location de- 
sired, For free book and map and special railroad 
rates write FLOYD C. TALMADGE, Colonization 
Agent, Kansas -Colorado Ry. Co., First Nationa! Bank 
Bidg., Pueblo, Colo. 


MINWESOTA BARGAIN 


160 acres with new buildings; good land; 2 miles 
from market,5 from Willmar, Price, $75.00 per acre. 


A. H. BROWN, Willmar, Minn. 
HARDWOOD CUTOVER LAND “!\ comely 


ther sandy or gravelly. Close to town. Good roads. 
Good schools. In the heart of the dairy country. 
You deal direct with the owners. No agents and no 
commissions. Easy terms. Write for map and book- 
let 10. WORTH WESTERN LUMBER CO., Land Dept., Stanley, Wis. 



























































is THE TIVE to buy lands tn Minne- 
sota. Maps and hooks 
N sent free. FRED D. SHERMAN, Room 
103, State Capitol, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
of 160 acres for $70 to $130 Per Acre 
sale by owner. for best Iowa farms. Large list sent on request. 
SPAULDING & O'DONNELL, Elma, lows 
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CRIMSON MODEL 


One of Nebraska’s Greatest Sires 

Big Durocs—big bone, extra good feet—is our kind. Our Duroce 
are going into America’s best herds. Many of the best sows in 
Kern's big sale were by Crimson Model. We just sold 15 head of 
fall gilts to Putman & Son. If our Durocs please these men who 
held the two best sales in Nebraska, we can please others. We 
have a few sensational fall boars forsale. One choice Red Polled 
bull for sale. Write or visit us. We will ship on approval. 


J. C. BOYD & SON, VIRGINIA, NEBRASKA 


GREAT PATHFINDE 


The Largest Duroc Boar of His Age Ever Produced 


This is not a mere statement. It is a fact admitted by every breeder who has seen this boar. Much 
pressure wae brought to bear on us to sel] this boar to a Nebraska breeder at $2,000.00. This boar is the sen- 
sation of the breed. He ts the largest, longest and best balanced big type Duroc boar. A few sows will be 
bred at $100.00 each. Write or visit. 


HURST & HOUSMAN, Bolickow, Missouri 


Home of NEBRASKA PATHFINDER 


Many Breeders Call Him Pathfinder’s Best Son 


We have for sale two fal! boars, sired by Pathfinder. These are extra good, heavy boned pigs. 
They will make rea! nerd boars. Their dam topped our last sale. These boars are from a fine unfforto litter. 
We were offered $1,000 for six head out of this litter sale day. We want to keep the gilts, but will sell the 
two boars. Ef you want a fine fall boar by Pathfinder, write. 


H. WERNIMONT, Ohiowa, Fillmore Co., Neb. 


The biggest and lengthiest Duroc 
boar for his age ever brought to the 
northwest. He's the talk of all who 


saw him at our two winter sow sales. He's a Kentucky production that cost us $1500 and he has already paid 
out. We raise big Duroce and in large numbers. Visitors always welcome. Write your wants to 


F. W. YEAR & SONS, Melvin, lowa 


PROETT BROS. Home of Great Durocs 


ee King Orion by Orion Cherry King; Path. 

24 by Pathfinder; King’s Lady, the ¢1,000 gilt, 

Al d fi b meee 16 pigs and {s raising 10. Orion Cherry King, 
Alexa n ri a 4 e rs Pathfinder and King's Col. breeding. 


THREE DUROC PIGS FOR $75.00 


A male and two gilts, three months old, of Critic and Model breeding for $75.00. 
Pedigree blanks with each pig. For full particulars write 


Ss. P. & F. M. OLDHAM, Murray, Nebraska 


DUROG JERSEY FALL BOARS 


I have a few choice fall boars sired by Big Cherry King 203823, out of my big 600 to 700 pound sows by Col. 
Redeemer, Cherry Chief's Model and A High Model, Priced at 650 each and guaranteed to please. 


IVAN SORENSEN, Route 4, SPENCER, IOWA 


12 DUROG JERSEY FALL BOARS 


#50 to $150. Sired by Giant Col., first prize boar at the Nebraska State Fair, and others. 
Six fall gilts forsale. These are extra good. We now own Disturber of Sterling, one of the largest 
young boars of the breed. We have refused $1,000 recently for this yearling. We expect to have this boar at 
the head of our show herd. Write THEO. FOSS, Sterling, Nebraska 


Four Duroc Boars for Sale | Dyrog Jersey Fall Boars 


One is a two-year-old, sired by Grand Mode] 161639. 
the boar that won the championship three times at A limited number offered, the tops from many 


lowa State Fair. Another is a yearling sired by raised. The get of Great Wonder Ist. 
































Redeemer out of a King the Col. dam, and two last 
epring boars sired by King Cherry Orion 80765A, the 
boar which eired the record breaking offering of 
boars last fall. We guarantee these boare to be all 
right in every way and to be just what we say they 
are. Inspection invited. 


Ww. HK. DOBLER, Vail, lowa 





Duroc Jersey Fall Gilts 
Sired by Sioux Model 214921, out of dams by Model 
Colonel 193785. Will sell these fine 150 pound giits 
open or will breed to Grant Golden Model 250087 or 
Critic ColOne) 250085. 


cc. H. PEWSEY, Sioux Rapids, Iowa 


DUROC JERSEYS FOR SALE 


Boars, open and bred gilts. Good indi- 
viduals, popular breeding, prices reasonable. Write 
A. Y. BART HOLOMEW, 

Care Yaleburst Stock Farm, 





Peoria, Ill. 





Also the cheice yearling, Pleasant Hill Won- 
der, offered. Extra heavy bone, perfect feet. A 
very high class boar and superbiy bred. Can show 


his get. 
B. A. SAMUELSON & SON 
Sac County, Kiron, lowa 





MMUNED DUROC JERSEYS. Nine late 
spring gilts weighing 200 to 250 lbs., due to far- 
row in June and early July, bred to either a son of 
Pathfinder or a son of Great Wonder, 650 each, pedi- 
grees furnished. These gilts were double treated 
last summer. Orders booked for tried sows due in 
September, E, D. DARLING, Estherville, lowa. 





Duroc Jersey Pigs forSale 


Eight weeks old ¢15. Best blood represented. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. RAY SPICER, Macomb, II. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 


SEELEY'S DODDIES 


Fifteen high class registered Aberdeen-Angus 
bulls, from 10 to22 months old. Special prices on the 
lot, or will sell singly as purchaser desires. Come 
and see them on eLey M Stock Farm, adjoining 
this city. W. B. SEELEY, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. 


W. B, SEELEY, Mt. Pleasant, lowa 


ROSEMERE winnine ANGUS 


OTTO V. BATTLES, Owner 


For sale—A choice lot of bulls, all sired by the 
Chicago International grand champion, Oakville 
ulet Lad, and out of prize winning dams; most 
of them full brothers to our former show bulls. 
Address all correspondence to 


JNO. B. BURCH, Mgr., 





Maquoketa, lowa 


ieee 
SHORT-HORKS 


Headed by ‘‘Fair Dale” and ‘Imp. Ne 
Now offering choice Scotch bulls and tee on Pie 


J. A. BENSON, i 
South Fifth Avenue, 





Herd headed by Straight Gooa 
greatest living grandson of Chotee Goode hee 
bulls for sale, from 12 to 2% months. Leading ma 
tribes represented. Also American families 

We also maintain a stud of 
very high class Percherons 


GEO. W. MURRAY, Prop., Estherville, low 





OAK WORTH 


ABERDEEN -ANGUS 


All the Leading Families Represented 


Promising young bulls for sale. 
Write or visit 


HUGO HORSWELL, 


YOUNG HERD SIRES 


OF SUPERIOR BREEDING 


Blackbirds, Ericas, Heatherblooms 


Splendid individuals at reasonable prices. Now is 
the time to buy. Write us. 


CERRO GORDO FARMS 
K. J. Peake, Mgr. Mason City, lowa 


Angus Bulls and Heifers 


forsale. We havea fine lot of young bulls from 
14 to 16 mos. old, sired by Black Oakfield 153033 and 
Balmont Jr. 163149. They are bulls with size and 
quality, ready for service. Also a few good heifers 
and young cows for sale. 

We are loc ated near Mitchellville, on the main line 
of the Rock Island R. R. and the Interurban from 
Des Moines. Call or write. 


R. WILKINSON & SONS, 


IOWA STATE COLLEGE 


LIVE STOCK FOR SALE 


Aberdeen-Angus bull, 17 months old. Clydesdale 
stallion, 3 years old, Address 


FARM DEPARTMENT, 
Kowa State College, Ames, Iowa 


ANGUS BULLS OFFERED [%24i2x 12 aces trom 


9 to 22 months. Main- 
ly the get of BLack Port, full brother to Black Ban- 
noch, Blackbirds, Prides and K Prides. Among 
them our second prize junior yearling, Ponce 2p 
We have a very choice lot to offer. 

J. HM. FITCH, Lake City, Iowa 


Estherville, lowa 








Mitchellville, lowa 











POLLED-DURHAMS. 


Polled Durhams For Sale 


Ten double standard Polled Durham bulls from 6 
to 18 mos. old, reds, whites and roans, the low down. 
thick fleshed kind with size. quality and breeding, 
inspection invited, correspondence solicited. 
ALVA METZLER, Sherrard, Ell. 


Double Standard Polled Durhams 


Reds, roans and whites. Some herd heading propo- 
sitions. Sired by Scotch herd bull, Roan Victor. 
From 6 to 15 mos. old, Also some cows and heifers. 


IRA CHASE & SONS, Buck Grove, lowa 


RED POLL. 


REGISTERED RED POLLED BULLS 


From 12 to 15 months old. Prices reasonable. 
Roger Van Evera, K.1, Davenport, Ia. 
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FROM BRANDON 


every class. 


deen-Angus: 





817 P. S. EXCHANGE AVENUE, 





"8 a long way from Brandon, Manitoba, to Ft. Worth, 
Texas. 50 below zero one extreme, and a grassless drouth 

area and 105 in the shade at the other, are the extremes of 
live stock test. 
qualified for supreme honors over all breeds. At Brandon 
last month Aberdeen-Angus steers won over all breeds in 
At Ft. Worth all single steer championships, 
and grand championships over over all breeds went to Aber- 
Calf, yearling, 22-year-old and grand cham- 
pion and reserve grand champion. 

North or South, cornbelt or range, Aberdeen-Angus are 
winning a place in war-time agriculture on their merits. 

“The Doddie does a bit at every bite.” 

Free literature and list of breeders. 


AMERICAN ABERDEEN-ANGUS BREEDERS’ ASSN., 


TO FORT WORTH 


Under these tests the Aberdeen-Angus have 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











Willow Lawn Farm, 


ONE OF THE MOST MODERN 
nc. Kquipped Breeding Plants tn lowa 


It comprises 500 acres and 150 top Aberdeen-Angus, representing the most aristocratic families 
—Blackcaps, Blackbirds, Trojan Ericas, K. Prides and Prides. Herd bulls: Bruce Ito 187621, Black. 
cap of Edenwold 8 @2597, Blackcap Poe 24 236212. Homeof Birdis Blackcap, Amer- 
ica’s greatest producing Angus cow; dam of highest priced American bred Angus bull, the $5,000 Black 
Poe. Twenty young bulls, 12 to 18 months—herd heading bulls—and bulls that will fill every need. 


Willow Lawn adjoins Waverly, a town 


of four railroads. Visitors invited. 


B. C. DOVE, Waverly, lowa 





QUIETDALE STOCK FARM 


IS THE HOME OF ONE OF AMERICA’S GREATEST ANGUS HERDS. We are offer- 
ing richly bred young herd bulls of the Blackbird and Trojan Erica families. They possess scale and quality. 


Our prices are right. 
We invite inspection. 


HESS & BROWN, Waterloo, lowa 





Aberdeen-Angus Bulls 
A half dozen choice yearlings of the Blackbird, 
Trojan Erica and K Pride families. The get of W 
Blackcap. Also few cows with calves at foot and in 
calf. One imported cow. Top families. 
Isenbarger Bros., Battle Creek, lowa 


Oak Glen Angus Bulls 


A half dozen good yearlings of popular families; 
sired by Bredo 24, a Blackbird bull that puts sub- 
stance in ware he sires. Inspection invited. 
WwW. S. AUSTIN, umont, lewa 


SHOKT-HORNS. 


$200,000 Short-horn Prizes 


Cash prizes open for Short-horns in 1918 will reach 
$200,000. This Association has made appropriations 
to fairs and shows in 36 states, from one to six shows 
in each state. 

$8,000 is appropriated for futurity classes alone at 
the Iowa and Ohio State Fairs, the American Royal, 
Kansas City, and the International, Chicago. 


Come and Get Your Share 


Junior Futurity Entries Close June ist 
AMERICAN SHORT-HORN BREEDERS’ ASSN., 
13 Dexter Park Ave., Chicago, Illinois 








THE WHITE CLIPPER 


SULTAN ROYAL 513398 OFFERED 


Grandson of Whitehall Sultan and Cumberland’s 
Last. Suited to head first class herd. Age 20 mos. 
Price $800. For particulars address 
BEEVE BROS., Hampton, Iowa 


Scotch Short-horn Bulls 


Good enough to head good herds. One by Choice 
Cumberland. Others sired by Silver Sultan. These 
bulls are the right type—deep and thick. 
See them at the farm. 
G. H. BURGE, 





Mt. Vernon, lowa 


7 Short-horn Bulls Left 


Roans and red, Scotch and Scotch topped. The 
real business kind and from good ancestors. At- 


tractive pric es. 
F. M. F. CERWINSKE, RUDD, IOWA 


HENRY STENBERG, ELMORE, MINN. 


OFFERS ROAN SCOTCH BULLS 
One outstanding is an August, 1916, Augusta by 
Diamond Medal 62 4004, one of the great 
buns of the breed. Come and see our herd. Nearly 
all the best known tribes and top individuals. 


i Four young bulls, $150 each; 
Short horn Bulls one herd bull, $250; all reds: 


five Duroc fall boars of big type breeding. R. M. 














YOUNG, Cook, Johnson Co., Nebraska. 


KIGHT EXTRA GOop 


Young Short- horn Bulk 


to offer—reds and roans, from 12 to 15 months 
Four of them are sired by Imp. Proud Maria, 
Come and see these young bulls. Our herd Dumben 
150 head of the best Scotch and Scotch topped sory, 
with the best of sires in service. Also 8 few hig 


class heifers for sale. 
RHYNAS & WELLS, — Stockport, lam 


MONDAMIN FARM SHORTHORK 


Main Herd Bull 


Golden Sultan 
Young bulls approaching a year old of both Beote) 
and Scotch topped breeding. Herd numbers more 
than 100 head. Visitors always welcome, 


HELD BROS. 





HINTON, 





One Year Old, for Sale 


Allreds. One pure Scotch and ciose up totmported 
sire and dam both. One from extra heavy mij 
strain. These bulls are in fine condition for} 
ing animals. Write or visit. 


WEBER & LAMB, Tecumseh, Johnson Co,, Neb, 





Young bulls for sale from 12 to 18 months. Allan 
the get of 


VALENTINE 2d 379479 


and out of cows of such families as the Ne 
Kirklevington, etc. Good strong bulls at fa 
prices. Address 


J.C. Johnson, Armstrong, la 


Short-horn Herd Bul 


of Rare Good Breeding 
and Merit for Sale 


Also young Scotch bulls of Miss Ramsden, Violt 
Bud, Acanthus and Lavender families. Good om 
at reasonable prices. 

Come and see them or write, 


PHILIP FUNKE, Greenfield, lows 


SHORT-HORN BULL 


Among the eight offered are a 20 months rom 
Countess of Aberdeen by a grandson of Imp. Britis 
Glory; a 14 months white Autumn Glade by Salta 
Standard; a 13 months red grandson of Imp. Sally 
aid by P erfection Marshal; 2 ten months Vicworls 
by Roan Knight 2d. The above are very cholet, 
interested write or call on 

’. MIL 


. We LER, 


SCOTCH SHORT-HORNS FOR SALE 


Several promising herd headers. Also co 








Lawler, lows 





merit, bred to Village Ordens 424559, 


Belle of Ordens. Some with calves at foot. 
adjoins town. 


G. F. GRUSS, Greenfield, lows 
eee 





Young stock of either sex for sale, sired by the 


Eagle, a Marr Missie. 
Jesse Binford & Sons, R. 1, Marshalitown, low 
emi 


Milking Short-horns 


The most mag for the corn belt farm 
Young bulls and femal es of definite milk inberlr 
ance. Everything tub erculin tested. lows 
COOK FARMS, Independence, 

Ce ee 


YOUNG SCOTCH BULLS OFFERED 


One a roan 12 months calf by the 9000 Maren? 
Dale and out of a daughter of Sultan; grande 
Imp. Sweet Maid by North Star, Write or ¢@ 


A. B. KENNEDY, © VARINA, 10 


Ones 
lYWO red yearling bulls for sale. 

[ Nov. yearling of the Duchess of Gloster tae 
the other a Dec. yearling of the Claret family 
bulls are of the true beef type, and any one nwo 
for good bulls with good breeding | bee k of fins (ne 
go wrong on this pair. LENO H. ROLL He 
cessor to Jordan & Dunn), a dn City, low 


Short-horn Bulls for Sal 


Well grown, thick meated fellows of or 
quality and choice breeding. 12 to 18 m 
Write your wants, mentioning this paper. e, low? 
J. H. DEHNER & SON, Cascade 

















Short-h orns For Salt 


Having recently bought the old establiene 
herd, headed by Village Knight, I am ofterit 
sale some excepti onally high class Scote! 





cluding a real he rd header. 
T. J. KANE, 


Stanwood, 10¥* 


May 8, Wy 


Countryside Shot- tog mo 


(Plymouth County) (om 


3 Short-horn Buls 


Short- Horns 


we and 
heifers of attractive Scotch breeding and inoetdul 


Imp. Villager, and out of a daughter of Imp | 


BINFORDS’ SHORT -HORNS Est, 1869 


Choice Goods bred bull, Scottish Chief, and Golde 
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May 3, 1918 
————_— 
stock without roughage, which is well fed was scheduled for April, and a bedding | hot water heat has been 
Fresh From the Country up. Plowing for corn about all done, and | for boats of 350 tons is being prepared. | American Radiator Company, 
ready to plant when the season comes. | Plans are being completed for beddings | Will be glad to send it on yequest.—Ad- 








IOWA. 
y it 19th.— 
er County, (n) Iowa, Apr 
Fs end are busy plowing for corn. 
a are hauling manure. Quite a few 
pring pigs reported. Small grain coming 
up in fine shape.—L. H. W. 
(n) Iowa, April 26th.— 
og about all done. Has been a nice 
cs tteag ti work horses, but too cold for 
comfort. Pigs doing finely, but there are 
et as many ¢Golts as usual. Seed corn 
gearce and hard to find.—E. D. Hammon. 


Montgomery County, (sw) Iowa, April 
994,—Alost fields are plowed by this date, 
the cool, dry weather of the month hav- 
ing speedily accelerated this work. Had 
a fall of snow Saturday that all but 
plocked travel on the highways. The fall 
was heavy and wet, and is being quickly 
absorbed. Pastures, meadows and grains 
are perhaps fifteen days short of normal 
growth. Seed corn has had pretty careful 
attention, and the individual needs quite 
carefully looked after. The acreage put 
in will probably be about the average.— 
Arthur Nelson. 

Dallas County, (c) Joka, April 27th.—- 
The click of the corn planter is’ heard. 
Ground works fine, but is very dry. Oats 
and wheat doing finley. Winter wheat is 
a little thin on high ground, and needs 
rain, Had snow a week ago; was as good 
as a rain. Most of the corn ground plowed. 
Lots of cattle and hogs being shipped. 
Pig crop coming finely and doing well. 
Very few colts. Has been a good spring 


Hancock County, 


on horses, and they look well. A few 
traders, with varied experiences, A few 
motor trucks hauling large tile. Fine 


roads. Plenty of fodder and straw.— 
J. H. Royer. 

Bremer County, (ne) Iowa, April 26th.— 
A heavy snowfall the 21st has retarded 
spring work to some extent. A hard frost 
on the night of the 23d has kept the 
grain from growing, but it seems as tho 
oats are standing the cold all right. Spring 
wheat looks fine. Fall rye is nice and 
green; surely fine pasture for sows and 
fall pigs this spring. Farmers are report- 
ing lots of pigs. A few have lost sows at 
farrowing time, while a few have lost 
sows about a week after, due to some in- 
fection. We would be interested in know- 
ing just what the cause was. More young 
chicks coming. Farmers are busy these 
days doing the odds and ends before corn 
planting. County Agent Thorson is help- 
ing the farmers to find seed corn.—dJ. 
Diedrich. 

MISSOURI. — 

Clark County, (ne) Mo., April 22d.— 
Owing to a slow and drizzling rain and 
snow from the east the last three or four 
days, small grain has been greatly bene- 
fited. More small grain sown and pastures 
and meadows plowed up than in many 
years. Wheat looks 80 to 85 per cent good. 
Not many colts or pigs yet. Everybody 
ig pushing with all his might the third 
Liberty loan, in order to crush the black 
demon of Germany.—Edw. Queberg. 

Jackson County, (w) Mo., April 25th.— 
The weather has interfered with spring 
work. We have had several small rains 
and two snows lasting a few hours the 
past week, All the crops that are up are 
not growing much on account of the cool 
weather, Fruit thus far does not appear 
to be injured. A few acres of corn have 
been planted. The bees are scarcely mak- 
ing enough honey to live on. Good hatch- 
ing of eggs is reported on the average.— 
Isaac Walmer. 

Harrison County, (nw) Mo., April 26th. 
—We have some moisture now. It had 
been very dry until the 19th, when we 
had a rainfall of 1% or 2 inches, then a 
Wet snow, estimated at from 14 to 20 inch- 
es deep, It went off slowly, and the 
ground got it all. Wheat looks good. Oats 
have been slow in coming on account of 
it being so dry. Only a fair pig. crop. 
Some young sows not doing well. Plowing 
for corn nearly done. A good deal of 
grass land being plowed.—S. Meredith. 

Lawrence County, (sw) Mo., April 25th. 
~The wheat and oats crop are 100 per 
cent, Clover and pastures are good. Corn 
Planting is the order of the day. The last 
two days have been very rainy. Gardens 
a looking very we ll, considering the cold, 
Cloudy weather. There is a good crop of 


pigs. Some wheat in the country. A 
— deal of corn. Farm help is very 
carce, Most of the farmers bought Lib- 


Thee ne They are doing their best. 
fi ey have their backs to the wall and are 
bhting for their lives.—Albert Bayles. 
ycedar County, (sw) Mo., April 26th.— 
nothir es having lots of cold rains now— 
aot pes Browing. Lots of corn planted, but 
+ aie up. There will be lots of corn 
weather’ over on account of the cold 
g00d for Z believe this kind of weather is 
Quite a ed Wheat; helps to hold it back. 
and all 1 ew mule colts in the country, 
to hs look pretty good. Pig crop seems 
»e light. Everybody igs wild about 


yearling ¢ : , ;: : 
for hy alves, 10 and 11 cents being paid 


Not many hogs ; . 
in , L any hogs and cattle be- 
jean corn is so high that every one is 
‘haing on grass.—W, J. Abbott. 


Andrew Cou 
at nty, (nw) Mo., Apri — 
enty of moisture ST ae 


the 14 t ; 1% inches of rain on 
Pia and 8 inches of snow on the 20th. 
and ca wet and muddy. Wheat is fine 
is gre 8 like a 100 per cent crop. Grass 

“eening up and will soon keep the 





Oats all up and looking very well. Gar- 
dens not all made yet. Farmers all buy- 
ing Liberty bonds and going over the top 
—nearly doubled in one district. We have 
tested our seed corn and found it better 
than we expected. Corn, $1.80; oats, 85 
cents; hens, 18 cents; eggs, 30 cents; but- 
ter, 35 cents. Pig crop doing finely, and 
growing well. Milk cows scarce and high. 
—J. W. Griggs. 


ILLINOIS. 


McDonough County, (w) Ill., April 26th. 
—Have had a rainy week; hasn't rained 
much but has come in ideal condition to 
help growing crops. Weather has been 
very cold. Grass, wheat, rye and oats 
looking fine. Clover never looked finer at 
time time of year. Gardens not doing very 
well, on account of cold weather. Ground 
in ideal condition, Lots of hay left over. 
Seed corn scarce and poor quality. Spring 
crop of pigs doing finely. Young calves 
and colts also doing finely, and lambs 
fairly well. House-cleaning and taking 
the meals on the back porch and wonider- 
ing where you can sleep, and selling Lib- 
erty bonds make up the most of the news, 
—Charles E. Wallace. 

Fulton County, (w) IIL, April 26th.— 
Wheat came thru the winter in fine con- 
dition and promises a bumper crop. Most 
excellent stands of 1917 clover in every 
field, and large acreages. Alfalfa is loom- 
ing up, but blue grass has made little or 
no growth. Lack of rain till the 26th, 
when we had a gentle twenty-four-hour 
drizzle. The month has been abnormally 
cold, but little freezing. Broad acres of 
oats are coming finely. Stock of all kinds 
doing well. Average pig crop. Practically 
no wheat in the bins. Few large piles of 


corn. Corn seed testing has been on over 
two months, and not done yet. Some 
treacherous seed will be planted. Some 
are done .plowing. Planting will begin 


next week, if it warms up. Lots of gar- 
dening done. Average fruit crop in sight. 
—E. H. Diehl. 

Tazewell County, (c) Ill., April 25th.— 
Weather is cloudy. Are having a good 
rain today. Has been pretty cold. Farm- 
ers are busy plowing. Some are disking 
fall plowing. What wheat there has been 
stored in the bins has been hauled to town 
the past few weeks. Wheat is doing bet- 
ter since the rain last week. Oats com- 
ing on slowly. Alfalfa is looking well. 
There is a good crop of lambs this spring, 
also a big crop of pigs. Farmers are doing 
their best in buying Liberty bonds.—Wm, 
J. Hess. 


NEBRASKA. 

Seward County, (se) Neb., April 20th.— 
The weather the past week has been cool 
and cloudy, with light showers. We had 
some rain yesterday, followed by a two- 
inch fall of snow last night. Most of the 
corn ground has been plowed. The small 
grain has improved since the late show- 
ers. Wheat is a thin stand. There was 
not much spring wheat sowed. About the 
same acreage of barley and oats put out 
as last year. Alfalfa has a good start, 
but pastures and meadows are coming 
slowly. A number of farmers are buying 
tractors for their farm work. A number 
of large litters of spring pigs have been 
reported, Feed is plentiful, and stock of 
all kinds are im good condition.—Jesse 
Ackerman. 

Jefferson County, (se) Neb., April 24th. 
—Last week we had about an inch of 
rain and a four-inch fall of snow on top 
of it. All small grain is coming up in 
fine shape. This was the first good fall 
of moisture we have had since last May. 
About 10 per cent of the fall wheat will 
have to be planted to corn, on account of 
the dry season. The rest of it will make 
a fair crop, with favorable weather from 
now on. Alfalfa is starting in good shape, 
and the first crop is assured.—John P, 
Thiessen. 

Sarpy County, (e) Neb., April 19th.— 
Spring seeding all done, and most of the 
grain is up. Almost every one is plowing 
for corn. Pastures are slow, because of 
the cold, dry spring. Rain is needed bad- 
ly, and while it has been threatening for 
a week, it is still dry.—Amos K. Gramlich. 


KANSAS. 

Jewell County, (ne) Kan., April 18th.— 
Rain pretty much all the time now. Wheat 
will be a good crop. First crop of alfalfa 
coming on nicely. Lots of old alfalfa 
hay left in the country yet. Farm work 
well along. No shortage of farm labor 
here.—Wm. E. Dannefer. 





To Make Loafers Work—South Dakota 
has given its state council of defense 
authority to draft or conscript unemployed 
men for farm work. The measure adopted 
at a special session of the legislature pro- 
vides that the council of defense may 
register and conscript ‘‘aany persons who, 
in its opinion, are unemployed and idle, 
and whose services nay be required and 
are necessary to carry on or increase the 
production of food and supplies of all 
kinds for the purpose of winning the 
war.” 





Concrete Boats in Norway—The con- 
struction of concrete boats has been be 
gun in Norway. The first one was 
launched just recently, and another one 
is now nearly completed... The building 
of two concrete boats of 260 tons each 





for boats of at least 1,000 tons. The com- 
pany building these boats makes the keel 
uppermost, and rights the boat after it 
has been launched. 





Fewer Passenger Trains-—Director-Gen- 
eral McAdoo has completed plans for re- 
ducing by a million miles a month the 
total mileage traveled by passenger trains 
west of the Mississippi river. Schedules 
have been revised so as to make more 
locomotives available for hauling war ma- 
terials. There will be fewer trains to the 
coast, and more stops will be made by for- 
mer fast trains. Passenger service is to 
be placed on a strictly efficiency basis, 
and so far as possible one train will be 
made to do the work of two. The west- 
ern schedule is baced on that of the east, 
where several trains have been discon- 
tinued, 





With Our Advertisers 


GOOD MILEAGE OUT OF TIRES. 

The Empire Rubber Co., of Trenton, N. 
J., call particular attention to the tire 
record of several users of Empire tires, 
in their advertiseemnt on page 751. They 
have issued some very interesting litera- 
ture, telling of the splendid mileage Em- 
pire tires have given, and they will be 
lad to send it to any reader of Wallaces’ 
‘farmer interested in automobile tires.— 
Advertising Notice. 





MEND YOUR OWN TUBES. 


An investment of one dollar brings a 
Marvel Junior vulcaniver and six chemi- 
calized heat disk welds, with which to 
patch the tube. Some very interesting 
iterature with regard to this vulcanizer 
has been issued by the Marvel Accessories 
Manufacturing Company, of 7279 St. Clair 
Ave., Cleveland, Ohio, and can be obtained 
on request A good idea of the outfit 
can be secured by referring to their ad- 
oe on page 742.—Advertising No- 
tice, 


PLANS FOR SMALL HOMES. 


A booklet giving plans for small homes, 
and likewise giving full information con- 
cerning plans of all sizes of homes, can 
be had by writing the Gordon Van Tine 
Company, of 6748 Gordon St., Davenport, 
Iowa. Any reader of Wallaces’ Farmer 
who is interested in building a tenant 
house on the farm, a new house for him- 
self and family, or in building barns of 
any kind, can secure splendid assistance 
by getting in touch with the Gordon Van 
Tine Company, whose experts on home 
and barn buildings are at the service of 
those who write them.—Adwvertising No- 
tice. 


SAFE LIGHTS FOR YOUR CAR. 


The Prismolite Company, of Fourth and 
Gay Streets, Columbus, Ohio, call partic- 
ular attention to their Sun-Ray lens for 
automobiles, in their advertisement on 
page 762. This lens is so made that it 
throws the light not higher than 42 inches, 
making it a safe light to drive by for you, 
and one which does not blind the driver 
of the approaching car. They have issued 
some very interesting literature with re- 
gard to it, and they will be glad to send 
4t to any reader of Wallaces’ Farmer on 
Tequest. Their lenses sell for $1.75 per 
set, if all sizes. The reproduction of the 
lens in their advertisement on page 762 
will give a good idea of it, and they also 
show how it throws the light.—Advertis- 
ing Notice. 








A DESIRABLE CAMERA. 


The Eastman Kodak Company, of 393 
State St., Rochester, N. Y., call particular 
attention to the very desirable camera, 
the 2c Kodak Jr., which they offer at 
$15.60 at your dealer's. It takes pictures 
2%x4% in size, folds very small, and is 
an ideal camera to take with you on vaca- 
tion trips, or to have around the home. 
You can take ten pictures without put- 
ting in a fresh film, as it is made for ten 
exposures. You can take either snap- 
shots or time exposures as desired. It is 
an ideal camera to have, as the first ex- 
pense thereof is not great; it has a good 
lens, and it will take pictures that will 
mean much to you in the future, and at a 
reasonable expense.—Advertising Notice. 


THE COST OF HOT WATER HEATING. 

Any reader of Wallaces’ Farmer who 
would like to know about the cost of hot 
water heating can secure full information 
by writing the American Radiator Com- 
pany, Dept. F-26, Chicago, Il. If you will 
send them a rough *sketch of the floor 
plan of your house, telling them the num- 
ber of rooms and the size thereof, they 
can give you an excellent idea of what it 
wil lcost to install an American or Ideal 
radiator and boiler and sufficient radiation 
to make the whole house comfortable in 
the coldest winter weather. There is no 
question but that hot water furnishes the 
most unjform heat of any heat, and that 
hot water users are very enthusiastic. 
Very interesting literature with regard to 





vertising Notice, 





THE MITCHELL CAR AT $1,250. 


The value given by the Mitchell Motor 
Company, Inc., of Racine, Wis., in their 
Mitchell Six at $1,250, is brought out in 
their advertisement on page 748. This car 
is attractive. It is good-looking. It has 
120-inch wheel base, with big, roomy 
seats, a 40-horse power motor, and is al- 
together one of the most popular cars the 
Mitchell Motor Company ever made, if not 
the most popular. They call particular 
attention to the fact that the parts which 
get the major strain are built of chrome- 
vanadium steel, and that to every part 
they apply the most radical test, as they 
are interested in making a car that is not 
only good to look at, but that will hold 
up and make a Mitchell booster out of 
every man who buys one. They ask those 
desiring to buy a motor car to send for 
the catalog, describing in detail the 
Mitchell D-40, and they will also be glad 
to send the descriptive catalog of the 
Mitchell C-42, the 48-horse power car, 
with 127-inch wheel base and more power, 
which sells at $1,695, these prices being 
f. o. b. Racine, Wis., and subject to 
change without notice. Our readers de- 
siring to buy an automobile this year 
should place their orders early, as it is 
inevitable that prices will be higher be- 
fore the year is over, and the Mitchell, as 
in the case of the prices of most cars, is 
subject to increase without notice. If you 
do not know the name of the nearest 
Mitchell dealer, the Mitchell Motor Com- 
pany will appreciate your writing them, 
and they will be glad to send you a letter 
of introduction.—Advertising Notice. 





HOW AUTOMOBILE OILS ARE MADE. 
Some interesting information with re- 
gard to the way in which their automobile, 
tractor and other oils are made, is given 
by the National Refining Company, of 1425 
Rose Building, Cleveland, Ohio, in their 
advertisement on page 749. They tell how 
the quality of their En-ar-co oils origi- 
nated, how they are refined, and give 
some interesting details. It will pay any 
man operating an automobile or a trac- 
tor to look into the question of oils, as 
the satisfactory service of either is large- 
ly determined by the quality of the oils 
used in the engine. Poor oil soon burns 
out the bearings, and while good oil costs 
a little more at first, yet in the long run 
it is the cheapest. Their En-ar-co Na- 
tional Motor Oils come in gallon cans, or 
in drums or barrels as desired, and any 
information you would like to have with 
regard to their ails they will be glad to 
supply.—Advertising Notice. 
THE OVERLAND FOUR-CYLINDER 
CAR AT . 

Any reader of Wallaces’ Farmer inter- 
ested in automobiles, can secure the very 
attractive catalog of Overland cars by 
writing the Willys-Overland, Inc., Dept. 
1201, Toledo, Ohio, which describes the 
complete line of Overland cars, includin 
the Willys-Knight four-cylinder a 
eight-cylinder sleeve type of motor cars, 
the Overland Six and the Model 90, to 
which the Willys-Overland, Ine., direct 
particular attention in their advertise- 
ment on our back cover page this week. 
The cars selling below $1,000 are not. very 
numerous now. This car sells for the very 
reasonable price of $850, f. o. b. Toledo. It 
has 106-inch wheel base, rear cantilever 
springs, 31x4-imch tires, with non-skid 
tires in the rear, Auto-Lite starting and 
lighting and vacuum fuel feed The car 
is in the hands of Overland dealers, and 
they will be glad to show it. The Willys- 
Overland, Inc., believe they are offering 
unusual value in this car, and they ask 
you to be the judge. The large output of 
their factory enables them to make the 
car at the lowest possible price, and they 
want you to look over the car at the deal- 
er’s and secure a demonstration thereof 
believing you will appreciate the splendid 
value which they offer.—Advertising No- 
tice. 





SCOTCH HERD BULL. 

young Scotch herd bull, Sultan 
Royal, being offered by Reeve Bros., of 
Hampton, Towa, should be looked after 
by those in the market for a good herd 


The 


bull. He is one of the best bred Clipper 
bulls the herd books contain, which no 
doubt accounts for his individual excel- 
lence. His dam is one of the truly great 


daughters of Cumberland’s Last, possess- 
ing exceptional scule, together with nat- 
ural fleshing qualities, her dam being a 
daughter of the 2,700-pound Imp. Gay 
Lothario, while her grand-dam was Imp. 


Clipper. Sultan Royal is by a son of 
Whitehall Sultan, and is a very evenly- 
turned bull of pleasing character. By 


inheritance he is rightly entitled to find 
a home in some good herd. Reeve Bros. 
have a small but very select herd. Note 
their card elsewhere in this issue.—Ad- 
vertising Notice. 








RED POLLED BULLS 
The best we ever bred. A fine lot, all of service- 


able ages. One 16 months calf worth $500. Grand- 
sons of the champion Logan. 


MYRON SCHENCK, Algona, lowa 








to 2300 pounds. 


FRANK P. SHEKLETON & SONS, 





Our Stallions and Jacks 


For the next thirty days we are offering our entire stock of 40 big Percheron and Belgian stallions 
and 10 Mammoth Jacke at 80 cents on the dollar, 5% less for cash. 

Our stalifons are one of the very best bunches of horses in the state. We have them here weighing up 
We can supply you with a right good young stallion of the different draft breeds, no 
matter what you want, and at a price much cheaper than you can buy elsewhere. 

Our jacks are the big rugged kind and weigh up to 1200 pounds. 
prices, come to Lawler—we are making prices that are moving them. 

We have 10 head of stallions from s!x to ten years old that we are offering at sacrifice piices, includ- 
ing one six-year-old shire stallion weighing a ton. All stock guaranteed breeders. 

We pay buyer's fare if stock {s not found as represented. Send 25c in stamps for large Horse Hangers. 


Are Allon 
Special Sale 


If you want the best at the cheapest 





Lawier, Chickasaw County, lowa 
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00 Angus Cattle 


A SELECT OFFERING FROM 


Brookside’s Best 


Will be sold at Brookside Farm, 
adjoining 


Holbrook, lowa Co., lowa, 


MAY 23 


Brookside’s offering for this annual sale, Thursday, May 28, 
represents the breed’s leading families and greatest sires. It 
is high class thruout and includes some of the best that has 
ever been offered in a Holbrook Angus sale, or that will be 
offered in any sale. It includes cows and heifers of such rare 
good breeding and individual merit that they should never 
leave Brookside, for they will be hard to replace. But not to 
be outdone by the other big breeders in this sale circuit, and 
to keep up the reputation of Brookside sales for the best, the 
good ones are going, with the hope that they will be appreci- 
ated for what they are worth. Among them is Blackcap Mc 
Henry 128th, one of the tops of the McHenry Blackcaps; also 
Eston’s Blackcap, that some regard as the best Blackcap in the 
sale. Also a choice bunch of heifers, including several extra 
good ones by Black Engraver, the great breeding son of the 
two champions, Black Woodlawn and Blackbird 26th, that 
now heads R. W. Plummer’s herd. 

Thirty or more of the cows and heifers will sell with calves 
at foot, most of the calves being by Black Engraver and Brook- 
side Edward, the latter the royally bred Blackbird bull that 
sold in Brookside sale a year ago for $1525 to H. L. Reynolds, 
Polo, Ill. A number are bred to Edinburg, one ofthe best bred 
Enchantress Trojan Erica bulls living. 

The bull offering is small but includes one of the best Trojan 
Erica bulls ever offered in a Holbrook sale. 

Write for the illustrated sale catalog. mentioning Wallaces’ 
Farmer, and arrange to spend the day at Brookside. 

Also attend the other sales of this circuit—Tudor & Son, Iowa 
City, May 21; W.H. Cooper, Hedrick, lowa, May 22, and C. A. 
Rosenfeld, Kelly, Iowa, May 24; and don’t miss Holbrook, 
May 23. 


Cooper, Kraschel, Brock and Fagin, Auctioneers. 


P. J. DONOHOE, Holbrook, lowa 
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Blackbird McHenry 128th. 
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DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORT-HORNS. 
Miller & Sons, Granger, Mo, 


, 99_~Jos. 
May ¢ Sons & Wells, 


May 20—frank Rhynas, 
Sto kport, lowa, ss 3 

June 7—Slemmons Bros. and Ward N. 
Roland, Iowa City, Iowa. 

\iecMaster, Kilgour and Heart’s 


7, eht Farm; sale at Chicago. 

June 11—E. J, Thompson, Jackson & 
White, and N. R. Rundel, Hurley, S. D.; 
sale at Sioux City, lowa. : 

June 12—E. Ogden & Son, Maryville, Mo. 

June 12—E. S. Fanning & Sons, Nemaha, 
owa 

amas is—Geo. Eggert, Newton, lowa. 


ANGUS. 
May 21—J. Tudor & Son, Iowa City, Iowa. 
Mav 22—W. H. Cooper, Hedrick, Iowa. 
,92--P, J. Donohoe, Holbrook, lowa. 
May 21—C, A. Rosenfeld, Kelly, Iowa. 
May 2—J. M. Hathaway and W. M. 
Rowles, Turin, Iowa. 
May 28--B. C. Dove, Waverly, Iowa. 
June 4—Chas. Escher, Jr., Botna, Iowa; 
ale at South Omaha, Neb. 
June 5—Escher & Ryan; Irwin, Iowa; 
sale at South Omaha, Neb. 
June 6—K. Wilkinson & Sons, Mitchell- 
ville, Towa. 
HEREFORDS. 


Canby, 







May 20-—Ferguson 3ros., Minn.; 
gale at Sioux City, Iowa. 
McCray, 





May z2—Warren ‘T. Kentland, 
Ind 
May 24—John W. Van Natta, Lafayette, 
Ind. 
May 28—J. A. Shade, Kingsley, Iowa. 
RED POLLS. 
May 28—P. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
Iowa; dispersion sale, 
DUROC JERSEYS. 
Oct. 4—Caulkins, Wilson and 
Galesburg, IIL. 
Oct. ¥—J. IX. Barry & Sons, Buda, Il. 
11—Yalehurst Steck Farm, Peoria, Tl. 
y —W. H. Garber, Washington, Il. 
Oct. 24—Wilber A. ‘T'erpening, Galesburg, 


Swigert, 






Nov. 6—John Hurst & Son, Glasford, TI. 
Nov. 9—H. L. MecPherrin, Knoxville, I. 
Jan. 22—W. H. Garber, Washington, Ill. 
Jan. 30—Caulkins, Wilson and Swigert, 
Galesburg, Ill. 

Feb. 1—Yalehurst Stock Farm, Peoria, II. 
Feb, 5—J. E. Barry & Sons, Buda, Il. 
Feb. 7—Wilber A. Terpening, Galesburg, 
Ill. 

Mar. 5—Yalehurst Stock Farms, Peoria, 





-POLAND CHINAS. 


Oct. 20—R. F. Jones, Biggsville, Tl. 
Jan. 29—B. F. Jones, Biggsville, Ill. 


Those who desire to make changes tn or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
{fication or special position. Our pages begin to go to 
the electrotyper on Thursday morning and no changes 
ean be made after pages are mMadeup. New advertise- 
ments, however, can usually be inserted if received 
as late as Monday morning of the week of issue. 














LIVE STOCK FIELD MEN. 
H. M. YODER, 1101 Walnut Street, Des 
Moines, Iowa, 
E. H. CANTINE, Cherokee, Iowa. 
ELMER J. LAMB, 359 North Thirty-third 
Street, Lincoln, Neb. 
D. G. SUTHERLAND, Galesburg, Il. 








Field Notes 


M. B. Walker, Maquoketa, Iowa, re- 
ports the recent sale of his well-known 
Angus herd bull, Edinburg, to P. J. Dono- 
hoe, Holbrook, Iowa, for $2,250, Mr. 
Walker states that he would not have 
parted with Edinburg but for the reason 
that he is keeping all of his heifers.— 
Advertising Notice. 


A healing powder antiseptic in quality 
is made by the Dr. L. D. Le Gear Medicine 
Company, of 754 Howard Street, St. Louis, 

0 It comes in 25 and 50-cent sizes, and 
is just the thing for wire cuts, which are 
580 common in the fly season of the year 
In particular. Information about their 
healing powder can be gathered by refer- 
ring to their advertisement on page 756. 
¥ Advertising Notice. 


r Write W. T. McCray, Kentland, Ind, 
for illustrated sale catalog of his great 
Perfection Fairfax Hereford offering, to be 
sold May 22d. This will be another un- 
usual Opportunity for breeders to select 
Perfection Fairfax herd headers from a 
large number of superior merit, and 
choice cows and heifers from the famous 
Orchard Lake herd, the home of thategreat 
king of Hereford sires, Perfection Fairfax. 
Watch for announcement next week, and 
Write now for the sale catalog, mentioning 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Advertising Notice. 


P John W. Van Natta, Lafayette, Ind., 
will hold his annual Hereford sale May 
24th, when he will s ll an offering of sixty 
head that will please discriminating buy- 
ers. Mr. Van Natta has been one of the 
finn successful young breeders and ex- 
ers of Herefords in the business, 
ban ing @ very strong showing at the In- 
fon ational and Denver last year. Watch 
or announcement and other particulars 
cat and write now for the sale 
Ade ‘og, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer.— 
erulsing Notice. 


Fad F ole Bartholomew, of the Yale- 
“We bors Farm, of Peoria, Il, writes: 
ing I 1ave just purchased the largest liv- 
Tino 2c, Jersey boar in the state of 
nee and one of the two or three 
pp living Duroe boars of this breed, 

vanced Defender, by Proud Defender, 
: by Defender, out of Dotie’s Advance, by 
Vance, “heice Goods and old Lady Ad- 

nce, He headed the first prize aged 





herd in this state last year, and is a real 
1,000-pound boar. He was purchased of 
Clark & Sons, of Brimfield, Ill.’’—Adver- 
tising Notice. 


Jos. Miller & Sons, Granger, Mo., will 
sell on May 29th another great offering 
of Cumberland bred Scotch Short-horns. 
Included is a full brother to their noted 
herd bull, Choice Cumberland, a senior 
champion at the Iowa State Fair in 1916, 
and the sire of numerous strong winners. 
The full brother is called Cumberland 
Choice, a handsome roan yearling of the 
Gipsy Maid tribe, and sired by Hopeful 
Cumberland. He was first prize futurity 
junior bull calf at Kansas City last fall, 
and was a winner all around the circuit. 
Other very strong attractions in both 
bulls and females are included. Watch 
for particulars next week, and write now 
for the illustrated catalog of this great 
offering, easily one of the greatest that 
will be sold this year. Kindly mention 
Wallaces’ Farmer when writing.—Adver- 
tising Notice. 


Frank Rhynas, Sons & Wells, Stock- 
port, lowa, have changed the date of their 
Short-horn sale one day, and will now 
sell on May 30th, the day following Jos. 
Miller & Sons’ sale. J. 7, MeDermoit, 
of Kahoka, Mo., who had this date, has 
sold his surplus at private treaty and 
ealled off his sale. This will make an 
important two days’ Short-horn sale cir- 
cuit, each firm selling a great offering. 
Messrs. Rhynas, Sons & Wells will in- 
clude some choice heifers by Imp. Proud 
Marshall, and a splendid lot of cows and 
heifers bred to Proud Marshall and Choice 
Cumberland Jr. The young bulls’ in- 
clude a top son of Proud Marshall, algo a 
very promising young herd header and 
show bull sired by Lmp. Royal Diamond, 
and a March yearling show bull by Cum- 
berland Marshall. Having recently pur- 
chased Imp. Royal Diamond at $6,300, and 
Proud Marshall at $5,100, Messrs. Rhynas, 
Sons & Wells can spare a couple of their 
herd bulls, and will include Sultan’s Rob- 
in, by Sultan’s Last, and Royal Star, by 
Proud Marshal, in this sale. Other par- 
ticulars concerning this great offering will 
be given in. later issues, Watch for the 
announcement and write for the sale cat- 
alog, -mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer.—Ad- 
vertising Notice. 


SCHENCK’S RED POLLS. 


Red Polled admirers in need of a young 
bull of high quality will be serving their 
best interests by visiting the old, reliable 
herd of Mr. Myron Schenck, of Algona, 
Iowa. Wow Mr. Schenck is one of those 
quiet, conservative men who really do 
things. We visited his home recently, 
and were delighted with the young bulls 
he new has on hand It is a conservative 
statement when we say that we never saw 
as good a lot on his farm before, and, 
more than that, rarely have we seen as 
good anywhere. He has a December year- 
ling that comes mighty near being out- 
standing. He is a state fair candidate, 
to say the least. He was an easy winner 
of first in class and grand championship 
at the county fair, showing against top 
bulls with more age.  sHis full sister was 
grand champion female at the same show, 
showing that his blcod mixture must be 
about right. Many there are who pay $500 
without getting as good a bull. In fact, 
there isn’t a poor or undesirable bull in 
the lot. Write Mr. Schenck when it will 
be convenient for you to come, and he will 
meet you at Algona. Note his card in 
this issue.—Advertising Notice. 


GLYN MAWR ANGUS SALE, MAY 21. 


On Tuesday, May 21st, J. Tudor & Son, 
Iowa City, Iowa, will open a very im- 
portant Angus sale circuit with the great- 
est offering that has yet come from their 
widely known Glyn Mawr herd, an old 
established herd that has always been in 
good hands, and that is recognized by 
Angus breeders as a herd of rare good 
breeding and individual excellence. The 
full-page illustrated announcement else- 
vhere in this issue gives brief particulars 
ind shows the high character of the of- 
fering, which numbers fifty-nine head, 
comprising five bulls, each a herd header, 
and fifty-four cows and heifers, besides 
thirty calves that sell with their dams. 
Note the good individual merit, type and 
quality, and write for the illustrated sale 
catalog, by which you will see that the 
cattle have a right to be good. They have 
individual merit by inheritance, which 
means the kind that breed on and give 
good results. The breed's best sires are 
well represented in the top crosses, and 
the entire offering belongs to the leading 
families and to the best branches of these 
families. Over forty head are Blackbirds 
and Trojan Ericas, there being a few more 
Blackbirds than Ericas. The other fif- 
teen include a dozen Prides and three 
Queen Mothers. During the past year 
Messrs. Tudor have added to their herd 
the entire Oakville herd from the late 
John Cash. This is one of the herds that 
helped to make Holbrook famous for good 
Angus, and it is especially strong in the 
blood of the old champion Black Wood- 
lawn. Oakville herd has been the home 
of Erwin C., of Black Dale, and others of 
note. Oakville Quiet Lad, that heads 
ILosemere herd, and is the sire of so many 
of the Battles prize winners, was from 
Oakville herd. ‘The herd is exceptionally 
well breed, and it makes a valuable addi- 
tion to Glyn Mawr herd, which was 
founded by the purchase of the entire 
Inverness herd from E. T. Davis, one of 
the best bred and best individual herds 
in America, Other choice breeding stock 
has been added to Glyn Mawr from lead- 
ing sales and from the splendid collection 
that now makes up Glyn Mawr herd 
Messrs. Tudor are able to select a great 
offering for their sale, May 21st. They 
have selected liberally from their best, 
and are selling the kind that will please 
particular breeders, as well as prove prof- 
itable. This has been demonstrated in 
former sales held by Messrs. Tudor & Son. 
Altho they made top averages, some of 
the buyers who resold got a good profit 
in their own sales. And Messrs. Tudor’s 
‘own success is a good demonstration that 
it pays to buy the right kind. They be- 
gan in the business by buying a herd that 








had been in good hands rness, her, 
built up by E. T. Davis, 8 Saant pais t 
particular Angus breeders the 
busimess. When Tudor & Son held their 
first Angus sale, they made the highest 
average ever made by an Angus sale in 
the state, and the next year they did the 
same thing, the result of their having 
started right. Of course the herd con- 
tinues to be in good hands. It is under the 
active management of J .M. Tudor, ably 
assisted by his good wife, who really has 
had much longer experience with pure- 
bred beef cattle than her husband, hav- 
ing been reared in a family who main- 
tained a pure-bred herd. More detailed 
particulars concerning the offering will 
be given next week, when the catalog is 
at hand. Write for it, mentioning Wal- 
laces’ Farmer.—Advertising Notice. 


COOPER’S ANGUS SALE, MAY 22, 


Following the Tudor Angus sale, Colonel 
W. H. Cooper, of Hedrick, Iowa, will sell, 
on May 22d, one of the great offerings 
that discriminating Angus breeders will 
not want to miss. It is by far the best 
bred and most valuable Angus offering 
Mr. Cooper has ever put up at auction, 
and in a very marked degree it denotes 
the rapid progress Mr. Cooper is making 
in the business. It is only such progress 
and improvement, however, that his inti- 
mate friends have learned to expect, for 
Colonel Cooper is a man of progres, and 
the progress trade-mark of success is very 
noticeable at Fastside Farm, which is one 
of the show places of the state. The Angus 
breeders are doubly fortunate in getting 
W. H. Cooper into their ranks. He is giv- 
ing the breed his most energetic and effi- 
cient support, both as a breeder and as a 
very able auctioneer. The full-page an- 
nouncement elsewhere in this issue shows 
the good kind in the Cooper sale, and 
gives brief particulars. The offering num- 
bers fifty head, besides calves that sell 
with their dams. Forty of the number 
are Blackbirds and Ericas, and the rest, 
with one exception, are Prides and Queen 
Mothers. ‘There are only three bulls, all 
three being illustrated in the anmounce- 
ment, which shows each a good one. The 
choice is Earlwood, a McHenry bred Tro- 
jan Erica, two years old in April. Mr. 
Cooper has been buying outstanding young 
bulls for service in Eastside herd, and 
now he is offering an outstanding young 
bull in Earlwood, a son of the McHenry 
bred Erica bull, Earl Marshall, by Pro- 
tine, by Baden Lad. Two of the Cooper 
herd bulls are illustrated in the announce- 
ment. Black Bronson was the top son of 
Belfast, in the Miller & Wurzbacher sale, 
and is a very choicely bred Blackbird. 
ltro is an exceptionally well bred Trojan 
Erica, of the Eisa branch, his sire being 
Eryon, a double Trojan Erica, by Esper, 
by Imp. Eston of Eshot. His dam is Kn- 
quiry of Inverness, by Elgon, Eltro topped 
the Tudor bull offering a year ago at 
$2,400, and is of very thick type, being 
better than his photo illustration shows 
him. The cows and heifers are mostly 
bred to these two superior young bulls, 
or have calves at foot. More particulars 
concerning this great offering will be 
given next week, when the catalog is at 
hand. See announceemnt and write for 
the catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ Farm- 

': Lay 
er. Advertising Notice. 
P. J. DONOHOE’S ANGUS SALE, 
MAY 23. 


P. J. Donohoe’s annual Brookside Angus 
sale, at Holbrook, Iowa, Thursday, May 
23d, wil be the third day’s sale of the im- 
portant series of lowa Angus sales that 
week. It follows W. H. Cooper's sale, and 
is only a short distance away, on. the same 
railroad. Those who know Brookside herd 
will expect a great. offering,. because 
Brookside herd is noted for good ones. As 
the sale comes in a strong sale eircuit, 
P. J. can be counted on to put forth an 
extra effort, for he is not the sort to be 
outdone by some other breeder, if he has 
to put in the sale the best he has in his 
his herd, and his herd has been the home 
of many of the breed’s best, including the 
champions, Black Woodlawn, his cham- 
pion son, Erwin C.; Blackbird 26th, grand 
champion cow at the St. Louls World’s 
Fair; Eileen Lass, and other winners. 
Brookside herd has produced many herd 
headers of note, among the number be- 
ing Brookside Star, the sire of the grand 
champions, Glenfoil Thickset 2d, Glenfoil 
Queen and Glenfoil Rose. It would be 
hard to estimate improvement to the breed 
that Brookside herd, so long headed by 
Black Woodlawn, has meant, The pre- 
dominating prize winning blood for a dec- 
ade at the International, and at other big 
shows, has been Black Woodlawn blood, 
As will be noted by the announcement, 
Mr. Donohoe has cataloged such strong 
attractions as Blackcap McHenry 128th, 
one ‘of the tops of the McHenry Blackcaps. 
She cost Mr. Donohoe a top price at the 
Escher sale, but he is keeping her heifer 
calf, by Black Poe, and the heifer prom- 
ises tod be as good as her dam. And still 
another real Blackcap top is Eston’s 
Blackcap, by Imy Kston of Eshot, and 
out of Blackcap oIcHenry 86th. Where 
can you find two such Blackcap tops as 
these in one sale? It takes nerve to put 
this kind in a- sale, for they are hard to 
replace. The illustrations (from photos) 
inv the full-page announcement show oth- 
er good ones in the sale, among them be- 
ing a group of three extra good heifers 
sired by Black Engraver, the good breed- 
ing son of Black Woodlawn, that Mr. 
Donohoe sold to R. W. Plummer, of Mar- 
shalltown, Iowa, for over $2,000, the dam 
of Black Engraver being the St. Louis 
champion, Blackbird 26th. Some thirty 
of the cows and heifers sell with calves 
at foot, most of the calves being by Black 
Engraver and Brookside Edward, the lat- 
ter the top bull of Mr. Donohoe’s sale a 
year ago, when he sold for $1,525, to H. 
L. Reynolds, of Illinois. His sire is Black 
Dale, by Black Woodlawn, and his dam 
Oakville Blackbird, by Imp. Edward R. 
A number of the cows are bred to the 
royally bred Trojan Erica bull, Edinburg, 
recently secured at a long price. Other 
particulars will be given next week, when 
the catalog is at_ hand. Write for it, 
mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer.—Advertis- 
ing Notice. 








FAIN GETTING IN LINE, 

Nearly all Duroc breeders are either 
acquainted with Mr. Harry Fain, of Em- 
metsburg, Iowa, or have heard of him. 
His prize winning herd boar, as many 
know, is Joe King Orion. The greatest 
Duroc sow in America is also owned by 
Mr. Fain. We refer now to Royal Critic, 
the grand champion sow at Omaha last 
fall. Mr. Fain placed this great sow in 
his herd at a cost of $2,600, the highest 
price, so far as we know, ever paid for 
a Duroc sow. She is of the extreme big 
type and as smooth as a ribbon. Now, 
about the first question a good many of 
our readers wil want to ask is how many 
pigs did she save? ‘This is a very nat- 
ural question concerning a sow of such 
extraordinary worth. She saved nine pigs, 
five boars and four sows. And remember 
the litter is by the very noted Nebraska 
boar, Great Sensation. In all, Mr. Fain 
has 160 spring pigs. Seventy-five of them 
are by Joe King Orion. And Joe King 
Orion is giving evidence of a most sat- 
isfactory sire of the smooth, big type. 
These pigs are out of a great lot of sows, 
as anyone will note who visits the Fain 
herd. And besides the Joe King Orion 
pigs we saw a litter of ten by Great Won- 
der I Am, another of ten by King the 
Colonel, an 800-pound Critic B sow witha 
litter by Pathfinder, and another Path- 
finder litter is out of a Cherry Chief's 
Model sow. Practically all the noted 
boars are here represented either as the 
sire of the litter or as the sire of the dam 
of the litter. Mr. Fain is planning on a 
summer sale, and our readers may be sure 
of finding the good ones here in good 
numbers. A little later we will have more 
to say regarding this herd.—Advertising 
Notice. 


HURST & SON’S DUROCS. 


John Hurst & Son, of Glasford, ML, 
made their first exhibit and held their 
first public sale of Duroc hogs last year. 
At the district fair held in Peoria, ML, 
they were eight times within the money, 
and twice stood first, among very strong 
competition. Their exhibit was entirely 
of their own breeding, sired by Hurst’s 
Colonel, a King’s Colonel bred hog. 
Hurst’s Colonel 2d, the first prize pig out 
of an Illustrator dam, which was retained 
in the herd, has made a wonderful growth 
being long, with high arch back, good 
bone and big. He is being fitted for the 
show circuit this fall. Assisting these two 
boars in service is C. T. K.’s Chief, a 
King the Colonel bred boar. They ‘have 
some fine litters sired by their own boars, 
two litters of which will be fitted for the 
futurity shows. In addition they have 
added some attractive new blood. One 
litter by High Orion, out of a Pathfinder 
dam; one out of the Indiana grand cham- 
pion, O. C. K.’s Chief, out of a Volunteer 
dam; one out of the Iiinois grand cham- 
pion, Critie’s Chief, out of an Inventor 
dam, and one by Orion Cherry King 7th, 
out of a Cherry Chief I Am dam. Their 
sale date is November 6, 1918.—Advertis- 
ing Notice. 


ROSENFELD’S ANGUS SALE, MAY 24, 


C. A. Rosenfeld, of Kelly, Iowa, will 
hold the last of a very important series 
of Angus sales on Friday, May 24th, when 
he will sell a very attractive offering of 
forty head, twenty of which sell with 
calves at foot . In breeding, twenty are 
Blackbirds, five Trojan Ericas, three K 
Prides, and two Pride of Aberdeens. Five 
are bulls, every one a good, thick one, and 
including a Trojan Erica show bull that 
is the last son of the champion Vala’s 
Rosegay, a descendant of champions that 
headed Mr. Rosenfeld’s herd for a num- 
ber of years, and sired most of his prize 
winners. Following Vala’s Rosegay, Mr. 
Rosenfeld used Eurotas of Glencarnock, 
and an attractive feature of the sale will 
be the chance to secure the blood of this 
bull, which is fresh blood. More particu- 
lars concerning this good sale offering 
will be given next week, when the an- 
nouncement will appear. Watch for it, 
and write for the sale catalog, mention- 
ing Wallaces’ Farmer. The sale follows 
the P. J. Donohoe sale, at Holbrook, May 
23d.—Advertising Notice. 


MILLER’S SHORT-HORN BULLS. 


We recently inspected the good Scotch 
herd of Short-horns owned by Mr. M. V. 
Miller, of Lawler, Iowa, and noted in 
particular the eight young bulls he has to 
offer. A roan of the Countess of Aber- 
deen tribe, named British Hilton’s Best, 
is a September yearling of good quality, 
and ready to go out and give a good ac- 
count of himself. He is a smooth, neat 
bull, very stylish, and a beautiful roan, 
Mr. Miller is making an attractive price 
on him to effect a quick sale. A couple 
of others, just past a year old—we pro- 
nounce the making of high-class bulls— 
are a white and a red. The former is of 
the Autumn Glade tribe, got by Sultan 
Standard, by Whitehall Sultan. The red 
is of the Sally tribe, got by Perfection 
Marshal, his dam being a daughter of 
Sultan, thus giving him two infusions of 
Whitehall Sultan. Here are two bulls 
that will be up among the high sellers 
with a bit more age. A visit to the Miller 
herd will be found a treat to those who 
appreciate good Short-horns. Mr. Miller 
also has a splendid herd of Poland China 
hogs. Note his card elsewhere in this 
issue.—Advertising Notice. 


THEO. FOSS OFFERS DUROC FALL 
GILTS AND BOARS. 


Twelve fall boars are offered for sale 
by Theo. Foss, of Sterling, Neb. These 
are by Mr. Foss’ big herd boar, Giant 
Colonel, which won first at the Nebraska 
State Fair, and is a son of King’s Colo- 
nel. <A few are by a son of the $5,000 
Defender. Mr. Foss is offering these boars 
at prices from $50 up to $150. Along with 
these boars Mr. Foss is offering six fail 
gilts, and they are nice. Write Mr. Foss 
about these Durocs, for he has a fine 
herd and some great hogs. Mr. Foss re- 
cently refused $1,000 for his great year- 
ling boar, Disturber of Sterling. Here ts 
one of the greatest young boars of the 
vear, and he is a good individual with 
tremendous size.—Advertising Notice, 
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ANGUS SALE 


At Eastside Farm, adjoining 


Hedrick, lowa, Wednesday, May 22 
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ee ee te] 50 Head—40 Blackbirds and Trojan Ericas, 6 Prides (4 of ek Sede ® BE SS ae - 
BLACKBIRD LADY 17th them K Prides), 4 Queen Mothers KLLONNA ote 
H 7 -_ 47 females, 40 of them 2-yr.-old heifers, and 12 yearlings, 15 ———— a 
4 or more with calves at foot. 3 bulls, one of them Earlwood, : wh 
Ei an outstanding Evergreen Trojan Erica, bred by McHenry as ’ sto 
z and sired by Earl Marshall. Another is Blackcap Cap, a a 
i good Blackcap Blackbird, sired by Black Justice 2d. an 

; Note the good kind in this offering as shown by the 
i photo illustrations in this announcement, then send for the fre 
: illustrated catalog and note that the breeding is of the very ha 
: ee SS aes . | best, and come to the sale and note the progress and im- i 

} UC | SCprovement that has been made in Eastside herd. The best 
j bulls to be had have been selected to head the herd, regard- : (pias for 
= tates plies less of cost, and the breeding herd has been greatly strength- a bu 
ened by the choicest breeding stock from leading sales. The ar 
cows and heifers are mostly bred to the superior herd bulls, pr 
Black Bronson and Eltro (illustrated), the former a Black- Gl 
bird by Belfast, by Black Woodlawn, and the latter a Trojan a | 
Erica combining the blood of Earl Eric of Ballindalloch, co 
Eston of Eshot and Bion. -" 
Do not overlook the other Angus sales to be held by Tudor lot 
& Son, Iowa City, May 21; P. J. Donohoe, Holbrook, Iowa, May be 
23, and C. A. Rosenfeld, Kelly, lowa, May 24. Come to Hedrick TI 

May 22. Mention Wallaces’ Farmer when writing for catalog. 
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BLACKCAP CAP, Lot 2 in sale ‘ 


EARLWOOD, 24 mos., Lot 1 in sale EBORA’S KING, No. 3 in sale 
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Eltro 2d, half brother to Eltro, sold a year ago for $2409 Brookside Blackcap 7th, a Blackcap Blackbird, sired by Brookside Edward, 
to W. H. Cooper. by Black Woodlawn. 


Glyn Mawr Annual Angus Cattle Sale 


AT GLYN MAWR FARM 








IOWA CITY, IOWA, TUESDAY, MAY 21, 1918 
[59 HEAD 59 | so with carves ar Foor | 59 HEAD 59 


Angus Breeding Stock of Superior Merit—Strong in the Blood of 
Champions and Combining the Best Blood of Scotland and America 























Glyn Mawr’s offering for this sale is the best bred, the most uniformly good, the most 
useful and without question the most valuable that has come from this herd, which each 
year has made top averages, because of the rare good breeding and individual merit. 

None but the best families, and best branches of these families are represented, and 
strongly backed by a champion prize winning ancestry that means individual merit by 
inheritance—that insures good results, because this kind ‘‘breed on’”’ and make good. 











Glyn Mawr herd was established by the purchase of the noted Inverness herd in its Elna of Glyn Mawr 4th, an Elba Enchantress Trojan Erica, 
entirety, built up by E. T. Davis, than whom there was no more particular breeder, and sired by Elgon. 
who personally selected and put into the herd some of the best imported Angus breeding 
stock that came to this country. Additions of very choice stock have been made from lead- Fg eg orentincnh Sits, seeing vs 


ing sales, and last year the entire Oakville herd from the late John Cash, of Holbrook, 
was added to Glyn Mawr. This herd was also very select in breeding and individuality, 
and built up with special care, the herd being especially strong in Black Woodlawn blood. 

The public is now being offered a select draft, including a liberal number of the best 
from the large collection of good ones that now comprise Glyn Mawr herd. The cattle 
have been bred up through good hands—particular breeders who have used the best of 
sires, and have bred to a good type. For this reason the offering will suit particular 
buyers, and will give satisfaction alike to old and new breeders. 

The 54 cows and heifers are a most desirable lot. Thirty of them sell with calves at 
foot, which is proof of the useful character of the offering, and insures quick profits to 
buyers. An attractive lot of heifers, some of show yard merit, are included. Among them 
are the three unequaled Glyn Mawr beauties, Elba of Glyn Mawr 4th, Enigma of Glyn Mawr 
and Brookside Blackcap 7th, the latter by Brookside Edward, by Black Woodlawn. The 
others are both Trojan Ericas, by Elgon, the sire of some of the breed’s best. Elba of 
“eee glo is a full sister to Elba 3d, sold at Glyn Mawr a year ago for $1700. Sheis 
a show heifer of ideal type, like all the Elbas, and is a worthy descendant of the famous es . . — Betis 
cow, Elba, of which ‘aaen one only a few descendants in America. Enigma of Glyn a Ee Trojan Erica, 

_ Anumber of the females are daughters of the old champion, Black Woodlawn. and of 
his champion son, Erwin C, and others include daughters of Imp. Earl Eric of Ballindal- 
loch, Imp. Eston of Eshot, Imp. Erotus of Finlarig, and to the superior sires that have 
been used in the herd—Elgon, by Earl Eric of B, Black Pass, by Black Peer, and others. 
They are bred to the good herd sires or have calves at foot. 

' The bull offering is small—5 head—but each is a herd header of attractive breeding and 
individuality, as their photo illustrations and pedigrees will show. 


Write for the illustrated sale catalog and study the tabulations, showing as choice 
breeding as can be found in the herd books. Mention Wallaces’ Farmer when writing. 


W.H. Cooper, N. G. Kraschel, W. G. Brock and Gene Fagin, Auctioneers. 


J. TUDOR & SON, lowa City, lowa 


c N. B.—Remember the week’s sale circuit—Tudor & Son, Iowa City, May 21; W. H. 
cooper, Hedrick, lowa, May 22; P. J. Donohoe, Holbrook, Iowa, May 23; C. A. Rosenfeld, 




















Kelle re a : Buxom 240215, a Blackcap sired by Elgon. A number 
lley, low a, May 24. bred to this bull. 
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of B., in the ol the good Trojan Erica daughters of Earl Eric Blackbird Peer 2d. a Blackbird grandson of Erwin C, Enquirer 248740, a Trojan Erica-Eisa branch, sired by 


6 sale—a good b.c. by Black Peer 2d, sells with her. Black Pass. 
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With an Overland the farmer's family hag 
a quick market for produce and beneflg 
byeasy accessibility to cily stores, 
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Appearance, Performance, 
Comfort, Service and Price 


Light Four Model 90 Touring Car $850 
J. 0. b. Toledo—Pric& subject to change without notice 


ve e 
Willys-Overland Inc., Toledo, Ohio 
Willys-Knight and Overland Motor Cars and Light Commercial Care 
Canadian Factory, West Toronto, Canada 

Catalog on request—Address Dept. 4201 
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There are thousands of ways 
every day and every season 
in which Overlands are sav- 
ing time for the farmers, mul- 
tiplying their efficiency and 
adding to their families’ com- 
fort and happiness. 


Hundreds of thousands of 
farmers drive Overlands and 
recommend them to their 
friends. 


The result is that more than 
half of our vast production is 
now taken by farmers. 


Improved methods of build- 
ing cars, that build them bet- 
ter and save millions of dollars 
to the public is one of the sub- 
stantial advantages you get in 
this Model 90. 


Select this Model90 and you 
save money in the first cost 


Model 90—Farmer’s Choice 


Complete Satisfaction Cannot Be Bought For Less 


and in the maintenance cost. 
You can not get complete sat- 
isfaction from less advantages 
than it gives— 


And you cannot get as much 


‘value in any other car for the 


low price of this Model 90. 


It has a powerful, fuel-sav- 
ing motor; narrow turning ra- 
dius; rear cantilever springs; 
106” wheelbase; 31x4 tires, 
non-skid rear. Auto-Litestart-’ 
ing and lighting and vacuum 
fuel system. 


Because this Overland Mod- 
el 90 gives every essential for 
complete satisfaction, the 
farmer’s family can enjoy it 
as much as the farmer can ém- 


ploy it. 
Order your Model 90 now. 


